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Retail Prices of Food in the United States 
Tt following tables are based on figures which have been 





received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices." 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food for July 15, 
1923, and June 15 and July 15, 1924, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price per 
pound of coffee was 37.7 cents in July, 1923; 42.3 cents in June, 1924; 
and 42.4 cents in July, 1924. These figures show an increase of 12 
per cent in the year and two-tenths of 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food ? combined show a decrease 
of 2.6 per cent July, 1924, as compared with July, 1923, and an 
increase of seven-tenths of 1 per cent July, 1924, as compared with 
June, 1924. 

TasLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1923, AND JUNE 
He [ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 



































{ 
| Per cent of increase 
Average retail priceon— | (23 Sole is none 
nae | compared with— 
Article Unit 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 
Cents Cents Cents 
_ . ? ea gees sre Pound. -__.__-- 41.0 40.7 40.7 —1 0 
EET IE SEN EP A 35. 5 34. 8 34. 6 —3 —1 
a BORE Ase hee ee a. 29. 3 29. 4 29.1 =i —! 
ES eae eee La See Ossi... tk 20. 8 21.2 21.0 +] —1i 
ste ae ete en I. xi Sa: a a lis 12,8 13. 2 13.1 +2 —1 
a at anim a Saal Binds cuss 31.2 30. 2 30, 3 =. +0.3 
eR STIS AER ee 39. 1 36. 2 36. 4 —7 a! 
DEE a ctediad b dhe wa tedelbheo «kk bbbiewost eae 46. 0 44. 6 44.7 —3 +0, 2 
Es ind eethiinnntihedcstemaanane me ok pk 38. 5 38. 7 38. 4 —0.3 —1 
hn ape <bictt> cid camicddode cidbe cliteleds | SL 34. 8 35. 9 35.3 +1 -—2 
Salmon, canned, red___.._......._.-}.-.-- At ae 31.1 31. 2 31.2 +0.3 6 
ENS... nda den dé icckiwnss- Quart__....... 13.6 13. 5 13. 5 -1 0 
BE VEIURGNOR ©. < occccccccsecs--- 15-16 oz. can_- 12. 2 11. 6 11.2 —* = 3 
ee on. ow Sanekacs Pound. ...... 49. 1 48. 6 49.5 +1 +2 
Oleomargamine. ....:..-.-...-.:...-- Ss dos... 29. 1 29. 8 30. 0 +3 +1 
eee eae eS Sem ém... 364 27.4 28.4 28. 4 +4 0 
TE. vs cqenibipecodenshtyeimamen Se 36. 2 34. 4 34. 4 —5 0 
SC A a — s 17. 1 16. 9 17.1 0 +1 
Vegetable lard substitutes_........_- | ae Sa 22. 8 24.9 24. 7 os ~1 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................. ER 37. 1 36. 1 39. 4 +6 +9 


1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 

? The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
rice, coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN? 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15,1924, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1923, AND JUN»: 
































i 15, 1924—Concluded 
‘i SS —— ee aie 
bee Per cent of inc , 
a _ . Sn (+) or decr, r 
i Average retail price on (—) July 15, 1924 
mpared with~— 
‘ Article Unit stint 
Py — 
a July 15, | Jure 15, | July 15, | July 15, | Jun 
i 1923 1924 1924 1923 192 
i 
Ie i “ 
ii Demet isto fn 24u! 2 Pound: ... i... 8.8 8.7 8.7 —1 
9 Sora eae! ee do... 4.7 4.6 4,8 +2 { 
ba RE ie) GS LB | - do. 4.1 4.4 4.5 +10 
Ei RS St RR ESR Te ~~ “es 8.8 8.8 8.8 0 ) 
i | etter mt. lc bitin 8-0z. pkg_._.-- 9.7 9.7 9.6 —1 _ 
rel Wheat cereal__...............------- 28-07. pke <r 24. 4 24.3 24.3 —0.4 " 
|r AS Bie he Oe a te ee Pound - __.- 19. 8 19. 6 19. 6 —1 0 
al AR itiittinks dtdnda$secwanseck—th-t see | See ee 9.4 9.9 10. 0 +6 
ane emmaninee ol ne: Soe 11.3 9. 7 9.7 —14 0 
Pe eec ot i aA | Lame? Mei t. o2.0 4.2 3.3 3. 3 —21 0 
SEO FSIS 22 eet a ee fae ' ESL? 7.4 6.8 6.9 —% 
SE Se Cae OTT Ger eee a 5.4 5.8 5.0 —7 _ 
li di et eel eran | No. 2 can... 12.9 12.7 12. 6 —2 - 
i, BO See een Peas See MES Citic 15.4 15.8 15.8 +3 ) 
I cine nncoacena satiny | cell ON  cthebitcins 17.6 18. 1 18. 1 +3 
ements, commed...............-25.1.... JOG; c.. 13.0 13. 0 13.2 +2 2 
Sugar, granulated _____..._....___- -| Pound. ...--.. 10.5 8.3 8.4 —20 
RISENER ee ETT Son eS Se 69.4 70.9 70. 8 +2 —(). J 
ARS a SRR RBS k | are RE 37.7 42.3 42.4 +12 +0.2 
RN A ee ee SR Cea do... 19. 2 17.5 17.4 —9 —! 
RET ee Pee Mee Ose eek ee re G6.32. 17.5 15.5 15. 4 —12 —| 
SSSR Se ae 38. 8 35. 8 35. 9 —7 +-().3 
ETS er rages epee seca &— 53. 1 45.1 45.4 —15 +} 
All articles combined !______________ | ay eee SS : so oan eae —2.6 +-(). 7 
| 








1 See note 2, p. 1. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on July 15, 1913, and on July 15 of each year 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in July of 
each of these specified years compared with July, 1913. For exam- 
ple, the price per pound of bacon was 28 cents in July, 1913; 52.3 
cents in July, 1918; 58.1 cents in July, 1919; 54.7 cents in July, 
1920; 43.2 cents in July, 1921; 40.6 cents in July, 1922; 39.1 cents in 
July, 1923; and 36.4 cents in July, 1924. 

As compared with the average cost in July, 1913, these figures 
show the following percentage increases: 87 per cent in July, 1918; 
108 per cent in July, 1919; 95 per cent in pat ag 1920; 54 per cent in 
July, 1921; 45 per cent in July, 1922; 40 per cent in July, 1923; and 
30 per cent in July, 1924. | 

he cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 43.4 per cent in July, 1924, as compared with July, 1913. 
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TintE 2.—AVERAGE RET AIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


































































































DIUNE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JULY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH JULY 15, 1913 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
f ine S 
dec; a — | | ere ry cin" it a ieee 
pt “4, "a i ‘e | Per cent of increase July 15 of 
2 With— | Average retail price on July 15— each specified year compared 
—_ _ Article | unit with July 15, 1913. 
June en Ue tae eee lee —_ 
4 | | ee 
192 1913) 1918 | 1919 | 19 20; 1921)1922 1923 19241918 1919} 1920,1921)1922 192311924 
a a SZ: are si at 7 oe ot Rr Sa 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.' Cts.! | 
0 sirloin steak. - - Pound _|26. 4] 42. 1| 43. 4) 48. 6/40. 2/39. 2/41.0/40.7| 59) 64] 84) 52 48) 55] 54 
, Round steak - - -- -|...do-_. .}23. 2] 40. 3] 40. 7] 45. 0!35. 8/34. 2/35. 534.6) 74) 75 94, 54 47 53) 49 
< Rib roast........-...----.|...do__ _|20. 2] 33. 3] 33. 5] 35. 9'29. 3/28. 5/20. 3'29. 11 65] 66] 78 45] 41| 451 44 
v Chuck roast..........___|_..do___]16. 4] 29. 1] 27. 7} 28. 5} 20. 7/20. 3}20. 8'21.0) 77) 69 74) 26) 24 27| 28 
—1 Bate DOGEsbss42.<-----4 japas. 22. 4} 20. 3) 19. 1/13. 13 ie: 13. i 841 66 571 8 5 5 7 
0 Pork chops......-..---- ..do__ .|21. 7] 37. 9] 46. 2} 43. 1 oR Ee ae 3 75) 113] 101] 58| 59° 44) 40 
v ee ee ae a AS --do_.../28. 0} 52. 3} 58. 1) 54. 7/43. 2/40, 6/39. 1/36. 4) 87) 108) 95) 54) 45 40) 30 
1 Hom... has. os i> sae do. .|28. 1] 48. 7] 56. 7] 59. 8)51. 0/52. 3\46.044.7| 73) 102] 113] 81) 86 64) 59 
) Lamb, leg of. .........--|---do__ .|19. 7] 37. 3] 38 2] 41. 1/35. 237. 4/38. 5.38.41 89] 94] 109] 79] 90 95| 95 
0 eee eee }...-d0_- _|21. 7} 38. 0} 42. O} 45. : 8/35. 4 3} “ 94; 107; 79| 65; 60) 63 
“I Salmon, canned, red__- | do- - .|_---|!29. 6/132. 2)138. 7/36. 8/32. 1/31. 1131. 2'.___|_. ate « : pokbabinebiaid 
="; Mik, fag@eies-.1 <<<... | Quart..| 8. 8} 13. 2) 15. O} 16. 7/14. 0/12. 8/13. 6 13. 5| 50} 70 90} 59) 45) 55) 53 
ws Milk, evaporated______-_-| 2 nih Seb ad 15, 9} 15. 413. 5/10. 912.211. 2 ----} foe ~2 Be, ER ak, | 
) Butter... _- 9S SP agg | Pound.|34. 8} 52. 6| 62. 8} 67. 9)46. 6/45. 7/49. 1/49. 5) 51) 80} 95) 34) 3ij 4i| 42 
Qleomargarine.........-j... | ET SF Set 41.9} 42. i 1)27. 5/29. ae — Ss. Saale - » Saris egal 
“ Nut margarine... _... .... ---d0__..|--.-]..__-] 35. 7] 36. 0)26. 9]26. 6/27. 4/28. 4 __ a ae ee » Ne 
Ce tewskivicewcscea .--d0._../21. 9} 33. 5} 43. 0} 41. 2/29. 5131. 5/36. 2/34. 4) 53) 96 88} 35) 44) 65! 57 
e- OO Ra ae ---d0_...}15, 9} 32. 5| 42.0} 29. 0/16. 7/17. 2)17. 1/17. 1) 104) 164, 82) 5] 8} 8 8 
“ Vegetable lard substitute|_..do_-—_}_-.-}.__-- 38. 9} 36. 4|21. 0/22. 7/22. 8/24. 7)..__|..__}_.__- Sk Het we ee 
Sa Eggs, strictly fresh .____- Dozen .|29. 9} 49. 1) 56. 6| 57. 3/42. 3/36. 0|37. 1/39. 4 64, 89}. 921 41] 20) 24 32 
= pS ee Se es Pound-| 5. 6; 10.0} 10. 0) 11.9) 9. 7] 8.8} 8.8) 8.7) 79) 79] 113) 73] 57) 57!) 55 
i 0 yo ae eee eee }...do__.] 3.3) 6.7) 7.5) 8&7) 5.815.247) 4 8) 103) 127} 164) 76) 58) 42) 45 
: oy aR gr? 1a do__.}| 3.0} 6.7) 6.5) 7.0) 4.4) 3.9) 4.1) 4 5) 123) 117] 133) 47 30} 37) 50 
“ae Rolled oats_.....--- BF oy A ER ett 8. 7] 11.0) 9.9) 8 7] 8. 8 & Si. -j___ J Bowed KEEL Tapa: |6 ell 
Corn flakes_...........-. Nyt Se oe 14. 1] 14. 4 9. 8] 9.7 tae Sit LE SA Ce aS 
= 
Wheat cereal.........._- (*) peey ORES 5. 2| 30. 3/29. 7/25. 8/24. 4)24. 3)... fei Pee TY cet 
MaceR ian oc dek.ntccancn Pound .|.-.-|....-| 19. 4) 21. 4/20. 6/20. 0/19. 8119. 6)..--|..- |_| apie Sha ot 
) ee NE Sp eee .--do__.} 8. 7) 12.9) 14. 6) 18. 6) 8.7) 9.6) 9.4)10.0) 48) 68) 114 0} 10) 8 15 
eC] ee ae Se ee Fe ek oe | SM Oe Pe ae Oe eee ee ee eee 
W1- POMBE. 02-..--2-5on]o2. do...| 1.9) 3.9) 48) 89) 3.4 3.6 4.2) 3. ' 105, 153, 368, 79] 89] 121) 74 
rear . | | | | | 
y Oniemibiiies us slsaus sci --9o0..- Busol |} 6&3) 98 6.7] 5.4) 7.0 7.41 6.9)... .)..-} 2.2). nateusitce 
y of CabbeGtiieecncccasss-+.|-0- it Uccadlils dan 6.2; 7.5] 5.5) 4.6] 5.4] 5.0)___.|--..|_--_.|__- ice ig OOP 
al Beans, baked........--- (yt = see 17.3 16. 9)14. 2 13. 3)12. 912 6) a a ee Gee cS a oe 
n- Corn, canned.........-- vr = 19. 3) 18. 7)15, 8 15. 4/15. 4/15. Ee eee ote Ce OE fae 
52.3 Peas, cammed............ (5) soe diiioaen 19, 2 ee Gib a wD hépthnadlattuealcess bow srapirer 
uly, Tomatoes, canned.......| (8) |__--|.---- 16.1) 15. 2)11. 4 13. 8113. 013. get fee. ES ae il 
¥ Sugar, granulated... __- Pound_| 5.5, 9. 2\°10. 9) 26. 5] 7. 1| 7. 6/10. i 8. 4| 67, 98| 382, 20] 38| 91| 53 
n ti . a Peep ...do. _ _/54. 4 65. 3! 70. 5| 74. 4/69. 2.68. 0/69. 4/70. 5 20, 30) 37; 27| 25) 28) 30 
i a Pee —— wae, | 8 30. 1) 46. 2) 49. | 7 2\37. 7)42. 4) 55 65, 19) 21 7 42 
res re ---G0....}..--| 16.7} 26. 5} 28. 4}18. 6 20. 8/19. 2/17. | SOS sie WEE MS cat 14 
18: ROMER, ..c0ckedeoewsil — Crees 's fA 28, 2/30. 7 24. 0117. 5,15. 4) __. | intdiantabhes | ee Tae wel 
Os DemeeeGas. .. 6. -nu-- 4 DRG 4... damane 39. 2) 46. 5/40. 8 35. 8/38. 8/35. 9)... -|_.--]-.--.|----]----|----|---. 
| in OLORGMniin o- sin ecs---saho--40. 44]. --dew--- 53. 4 cs Sh aaa Ma | REE -- 2S et oa 
und All articles combined *__|_______. ms SO [sreoefpees oo ----]----[68. 2:90. 1120, 1/49, 0142, 7147. 843.4 
| I 
in- ! Both pink and red. 4 28-ounce package. 


wes 


1 


‘15-16 ounce can. 
'8-ounce package. 


5 No. 2 can. 
6 See note 2, p. 1. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 article; 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles ¢},; 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and in July 
1924. ) 


TaBLeE 3.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD ‘Ip 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1923, AND IN JULY, | 




















































































































{ | ! — 

| Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast | Chuck roast | Plate beef | Pork | 

| 

Year | Aver- Aver- Aver- | A vers} Aver- Aver- 

| age | Amt. age | Amt. age | Amt. age | Amt. age 'Amt. age | Amt 

| retail | for $ | retail | for $i | retail | for $1 | retail } for $1 retail | for $1 | retail | {. 

price price price — | peice price | 

Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per | Lbs. |Per lb. Lbs. | Per Ib.| Lbs 
1913... __..___-.|$0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5. 1 |$0.160 | 6.3 $0. 121 8.3 /$0.210| 45 
aR 259 3.9] . 236 4.2} .204 4.9] .167 6.0! .126 7.9] .220 1: 
ESE | . 257 3.9] .230) 43) .201 5.0) . 161 6.2; .121 8.3) .203|) 49 
eds. oi. . 8c | .273 3.71 .245 4.1] .212 4.7| .171 5.8} .128 7.8) .227| 44 
PRESS | .315 3.2) .200} 3.4) .249 4.0} .209 4.8) .157 6.4] .319 | , 
OO RE | 889] 26) .369) 27) .307] 3.3] 1266) 3.8) .206) 49] °300| 25 
MiG. 4. - 022 | .417| 24] [380] 26] .325| 3.11] 270 37) 202) 5.0) 1423) 24 
rls RAR cae | . 437 23! .395 2.5] . 382 3.0] . 262 3.8! . 183 5.5] .423) 24 
SR aa . 388 2.6| .344 2.9] .201 3.4} .212 4.7) .143 7.0) .349 ry 
OORT. . 374 27! .323 3.1) .276 3.6| .197 5.1 | .128 7.8] .330| 34 
et SSE . 391 2.6] .335 3.0] . 284 3.5 | .202 5.0} .129 7.8] .304) 33 
1924: July_____. , 407 2.5] .346 2.9) .291 3.4) .210 as . 131 7.6] .303 3.3 

j Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs Butte: 

| 

| | | 

| Per tb.j Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb. Lbs. | Per az. Dozs.| Per th. Lhe 
«ak naka $0. 270 3.7 |$0.269 | 3.71$90.158 | 6.3 $0213; 4.7 /$0. 345 2.9 |$0 383 26 
RR aR | 275 3.6| .273 3.7} .156| 6.4] .218 4.6| .353 2.8| .362 28 
RS . 269 37) .261) 3.8) .148) 6.8] .208) 4.8] .341 2.9] . 358 28 
as « Zine « den . 287 3.5] .204 3.41 .175| 5&7] .236! 42] .375 27) .304 2.5 
1917__ __| .410 24) . 382 2.61 .276 3.6| .286) 3.5] .481 2.11 487 21 
 Suaeee . 529 1.9} .479 2.1] .333| 3.0] .377; 27] .569 18} -877) 17 
1998 = 22242. 554] 28] .534/ 19] 1369) 27] :411) 24] .628| 16] .678 15 
RS RR ay . 523 L9| .555 L8| .205). 34] .447) 22] .681 1.5) .701 14 
RES 427) 23) .488/ 20) .180! 5.6) .307) 25] .500} 20) .517 1.9 
eR 25) . 488 2.0} .170; 5.9] .360; 28] .444 2.3) .479/ 21 
Ti oll 391 2.6] . 455 22| .177| 5.6| .350!' 291 .465 2.21 .554 1.8 
1924: July_.._.. 364 271) .447 2.2{ .171, 5.8] .353| 28] .394 2.5) .495 2 

ES oe BA CRS iL 

Cheese Milk Bread Flour , Corn meal Rice 

Per lb.| Lbs. | Per gt.| Qts. |Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per db.| Loe. | Per ib.| Lis 
ay ele Sane $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056| 17.9 |$0.033 30.3 /$0.030| 33. 3 /$0. O87 1.5 
Wd. 3ock. . 229 4.4| .089/ 11.2] .063/ 15.9) .084) 29.4] .032/ 31.3] ORs 114 
BN ths a dhnet . 233 43; .088| 11.4] .070| 143) .042! 23.8] .083| 303! .091 11.0 
WIG... :.......1 28 39; .001] 11.0] .073] 13.7-| .044] 227] .0384) 20.4] .097 11.0 
lf -| 332 3,0) .112} 9.0] .092| 1069| .070} 14.3] .058| 17.2] . 104 9 6 
a le . 359 2.8] . 139 7.2] .098/ 10.2; .067] 149] .068| 14.7] . 129 7.8 
teal habia taal . 426 23] .155] 65] .100} 10.0] .072] 13.9] .064) 15.6) .151 6.6 
Ee aa eae . 416 2.4| .167 6.0} .115 8.7) .081] 123] .085| 15.4] .174 5.7 
WERE 340; 2.9 146; 6.8] .009! 10.1/| .058/ 17.2] .045/ 22.2] .005 10.5 
eels FRAG 329; 3.0 131 7.6| .087] 11.5) .051) 19.6] .039| 25.6] .095 10.5 
RRS eee is 2.7 138 7.2) .087| ILS! .047/ 21.31] .041) 244] .005 10.5 
1924: July... 344 2.9 135 7.4 | .087 11.5) .048 | 20.8!) .045) 22.2; .100 10.0 

_ Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea | 

|Per lb.| Lbs. |Per db.) Lbs. Per ib.| Lbs. | Per ib.| Lbs. | 
SE $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055} 18. 2 /$0. 298 3. 4 |$0. 544 TY aR Sets estan] -<----- 
PT BRE 018 | 55.6] .050) 16.9] . 297 3.4] .546 eee ae bees one 
i a, iain 015] 66.71 .066| 15.2] .300 3.3) . 545 Redd eT ap Re omne 
ear .027 | 37.0] .080] 12.5] .299 3.3] .546 REE IG Oram : 
«|, Remeoeeeren 043] 23.3] .0083| 108] .302) 33] .582) 1.7/-......}-.-.-- a teses 
MRR ORD 082} 31.3] .097] 103] .305 3.3} .648 7 5 rae er ® 
it 0388 | 26.3] .113 88! . 433 2.3] .701 | Pe ORs ae A 
I a sin 4 15.9} .194 5.2] .470 Zs. oa 4 BOE ate See : 
YE ESeepe 031] 323] .080] 12.5] .363 2.8} .697 St .2 ae Bey a 
PERE { 35.7} .073| 13.7] .361 2.8/ .681 ae ee nl 
ae 029} 34.5] .101 9.9] .377 2.7| .695 OO) abe Bgl et 
1924: July_..__- -033 | 30.3] .084] 119] .424 2.4) .708 ANOS ETT a 














* Although monthly prices on 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices on only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 5 


articles Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


1 July, fry TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
| the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 
Y. 3.2 Fito 1923, and by months for 1923° and for January through July, 
—— 924. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
rk chops BByear 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price 
—-.~ fof each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
dq rice of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
il} irs; [ecaution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
a 1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
~ Bivear 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
‘ Tijor the year 1913. ‘The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an in- 
crease Of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
24 Mithe changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
2) MJanuary, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 

) 


_ 
~ 
oe 


~-— ee > > 
> — = ‘ 


the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
— BBbetween the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac- 
one cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
— [the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
‘» @ihe consumption in 1918, see Monturiy Lasor Review for March, 
5 1921 (p. 25). 
The curve shown in the chart on page 7 pictures more readily 
?! Hito the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
» the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or de- 
crease are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 


——_ i NS GS FI SC OS 











<=] ‘See note 2, p. 1. 

ice ‘For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 

a for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW of Feb- 
Lhs ruary, 1928, p. 69. 
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8 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Retail Prices of Food in 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for 
_ other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the exce)- 

until after 1913. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers 























































































































| 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, A 
Article Unit 
5— 
= June} July a June} July — June} July 
———] 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, | } 
1913 | 1923 | 2924) 1924) 1913 z90g | 1924) 1924) 1913] 1993] 1924) Los 
| 
a: Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| ( 
Sirloin steak__........-- Pound _____- 26. O} 35. 8} 36. 5} 35. OF 24. 3) be =< 40. 3} 28.1} 37.7) 37.1 { 
Round steak -..-_....___]-..-- do....._.} 21. 5} 31. 6} 32. 9} 32. 5] 23. 0! 37. 3} 36. 6] 36. 3) 22. 5) 32.7) 32. 9} 3: 
mereest.............jscviessee y “wee 19. 1) 27. 5} 27. 8} 27. 2] 20.0) =< 31. 9} 31. 3} 20. 6} 28. 4) 27. 5) 27.3 
Check roast.... ais. i.-2]--t-2 do_....__| 15. 9} 20. 7] 20. 4) 20. 5] 16.7 20. 9} 21. 4] 21. 2] 16.8 22 7 21. 0} 21.4 
SS aS SS a er do.......| 9. 4} 12. 5} 12,3} 12. en 13. 5} 13.5) 13. 4) 10. 5) 13.8) 13. 9) 13.9 
Pork chops.......-.-..-- _..--d0_______] 24 5] 27. 9} 28. 4] 28. 6] 20.0; 31. 4) 30. 3] 31. 0} 20.0) 29. 5) 28. 3] 28 2 
Bacon, sliced...........-}..... OQeuwuses 32. 0} 36. 4) 33.8) 33.0} 26.0 34.4) 32. 2) 32. 2] 35. 0) 39. 2) 36. 3) 30.7 
Eee Sliced... . 2... 1-2: do_______| 31. O} 46. 2] 45. | 45. 0] 84. 5) 52.1) 49. 3] 51. 1) 31. 3] 45.9) 44. 6) 45.3 
Lamb, leg of... ...-...--}.---- do___.._.} 20.0} 35. 0} 35. 6} 33.6) 19.0, 38.1) 41. 1) 40.3) 23. 3) 40. 5) 36. 4) 35.7 
ez eT do._.....| 20. 1} 30. 4) 30. 8} 31. 5} 21.8 37. 5) 38. 2) 37.9) 17.3) 30.6) 31.3) 31.1 
Salmon, canned,red____|_....d@....___|__-_- 29. 2) 29.4) 30. 0)__ 26. 5) 26. 3) 26. 1)... 30. 1] 30. 5) 30. 2! 
Milk, fresh............_- 15. O} 17. 7} 16. 12. 0} 13. 0} 13. 0} 10.3) 18. 5} 18. 5) 1s. 5) 
Milk, evaporated ___...- 14. 4) 13. 8} 13. 3)___-- 12.0) iL. 5 iL dL 13. 3} 12. 8] 12.4 
| a ee 51. 2} 51. 1) 52. 54. 2] 53. 8] 54. 4) 39. 0} 52. 0} 50.3) 51.2 
Oleomargarine --_____..- 32. 4} 33. 1) 33. 0)____- 26. 1) 28. 0} 27. 9)... 33. 9} 34. 1) 34 | 
Nut margarine_.____.___ 26.7] 27. 2) 29. 26. 7| 26.9) 26.4. 31.4] 32. 2) 32.7 
aera oF 34. 8} 31. 9} 31. 36. 2} 35. O} 35. 4) 28.0) 35. 8) 33.3) 35.5 
OS 2 SS tp 17. 8| 16. 9} 17. 16. 6] 16. 1) 16. 6 16. 8 17.3) 16. 8| 17. 2| 
Vegetable lard substitute 21. 3} 23. 4) 23. 22.3} 24,1) 24. 1).___. 19. 6} 20. 8} 20. 9) 
Eggs, strictly fresh... _- 33, 4) 34. 9) 37. 33. 4] 34. 9) 36. 1) 28.3) 36.8) 37. 3) 3y \ 
rene... 4. is ten 8: =: 9.2) 9.1) 9. 87] 88 8&8) 54 SG 88 Ss 
| sae pap. 6.3] 5.4) 5. 4. 4. 45| 3.8) 5. 6.5) 5. 5) 
Ceri meal... 5. ner dex 3. 3. 3. 3. 2. 3.6) 2.3) 3. 3.4] 3.6) 
Rolled oats...........--- 9. 9.0) 8. 8.7) & ae en 9.3) 9.2) 9 
Corn flakes__......-.-.-- 9. 9.7) 9. 8.8) 38 8.8...) 9.9 10.1) 10.1 
Wheat cereal__.._.__.__- 26. 2] 26. 3} 25. 22.8) 22, 4) 22.3)... 26. 31 25. 8} 25.8 
semponi ....i-...-.s<ce 20. 9) 21. 5) 2). 9. 1, 18.7) 19% 4). -_ 18.9} 19. 2) 19.2 
ESS 5, 86 9.7) 9. 9.6} 9.5) 10.0) 8.2) 9.2) 10.0) 10.2) 
Beans, navy__.......... 12.5) 11.9) 12. 10.3} 9.0) 90. 12. 6 11.8) 11.41 
Potatoes. ............--- 5.4, 4.2) 3. 4. 35 272H 5. 3.8) 4.0 
> 96 8.8 8. 7.4 74 68 8.1) 7.5) 7.' 
Cabbage --...... 225... 4. 6. 5. 5. 6&1) 44... 7. 6.7] 5.7 
Beans, baked .._._...- oo 12. 2) 12. 11. 9) 11. 3) 11.6.... 14.8 13. 4) 13 l 
Corn, canned -- -..-..--- 15.6) 16.0) 15. 14. 8} 14.9) 15.3 _____ 17.0} 16. 1] 16.4 
Peas, canned_........... 17.8, 18.7) 18 16. 8) 16.8) 17. 0)_____| 20.6) 21.5) 21.3 
4 
Tomatoes, canned_..._._ oid 13. 6} 13. 12. 2] 11. 8| 12.0)_____} 11.8} 12.3) 12.4 
Sugar, granulated... _..-- IL2 3&8. 9. 9. 7. 7.6) 5. 5 11 8.8) 8.9 
Dantas cee 93. 4; 93. 3} 03.3) 56.0) G6. 1| 68. 6] 68.5) 61 84. 1) 85. 5) 85.5 
| ere: #2 36,8) 41.5) 41.3) 24. 8} 33.2) 3& ei ai 39. 1) 41. 3) 41.2 
Prunes ae do _| 19.6) 18.4) 18.1).....] 17. 16. 3) 16.4)_.___| 21.3) 19. 4) 20 i 
EEE ae ya eee 20. 5) 17.4) 16.8).__.- 4. 7] 13. 14. 2) wa" 19. 2) 16. 7| 16. 9) 
ON ae SS Dozen....... _.---| 2% 1) 26.6) 26. 2.__._| 28.6) 27.6) 27.6_____ 38. 0} 38. 0) 37.5 
Oranges.............. --~|-----do soahien welews- | 54,9) 38.4 —: saa 57. 3} 53, 1 Ley Leubsiade -" 42.0) 44 | 
1 The steak for which ene is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city, but im most of the other 
cities included imthis report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Chicago, I. Cincinnati, Ohio | Cleveland, Ohio | 
: = 
Article Unit ‘| July 15— July 15— July 15—| 
June} July June} July June! July} 
| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 5, | 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924) 1913] 1923 | 1924} 1924) 1913 | 1993 | 1924 ™ 
| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. Cts.| Ct Cte | 
Sirloin steak ---......--- Pound -____- 24. 2} 40. 5) 41.7) 41. 9} 23. 8} 36. 8) 36. 1) 36. 4) 26.0) 38. 6) 39.0 39.) 
Round steak _____......-|_.-.. O....---| 21. 3] 31. 6] 32. 0} 32. 7] 21. 3] 33. 3) 31. 7] 31. 9} 23.0 31. 2) 32 2.9) 
a a TS Ewer ee 20. 2} 30. 2) 32. 1) 31. 8} 19. 1] 28. 8] 28. 5) 28. 3] 20.0) 26.4) 26.4 2 5) 
Chuck roast_........2o22 choked 15. 9} 19. 5} 21.1) 20. 9} 15. 2] 19. 0} 19. Of 18. 8} 17. 5} 19. 6] 21.7) 21.¢ 
| ey ee ee ee Oe Dd dak 11. 3} 11.8) 12.7) 12.4) 11. 6} 14.0] 14. 2) 13.9) 11.7} 10.5) 11.4 
Pork chops... =. ...-=<.--Js.-.- do___..._| 20. 4] 28. 0} 27. 9} 27. 2) 20. 6] 31. 5} 26. 8} 28.8) 23.2) 31.6) 32 99 
Bacon, sliced... ....-- 22s -.4 do.......| 32.7) 44. 5) 41. 1) 41. 0) 26. 7| 33. 8) 30. 7) 30. 5| 30. 1) 39. 8) 37.0) 37 
pee, Gee. ao ..---d0__..._-| 32. 3} 48. 2] 47. 6} 47. 0} 29. 7] 47. 5| 47. 2) 47. 8! 38. 0} 47.9] 50.4 59.9 
b, leg of. .....--.-- Bee do__...__| 20. 2} 38. 0} 38. 6} 37. 7| 15. 7| 34.9) 37. 2] 35. 1] 20.7) 36.6) 38.3 35.4 
RE SE TEE ES: Les Se do._-...-| 20. 2} 33.3) 35. 0) 34. 0) 23. 3) 34.9) 37. 6] 35. 2) 22.0) 35. 6) 37 5 
Salmon, canned, red----|____. @.....i8. £5 33. 1] 32. 8} 32.3 28. 2} 28. 5). __- 29. 3) 29.2) 29.9 
Milk, fresh____..-.------ Quart___..- 8.0) 14. 0} 14.0) 14. 12. 0} 10.0}. 8.0) 14.0) 12.0) j29 
Milk, evaporated __-_-_-- 15-1602. can_|_____ 11. 5} 10. 9} 10. 10. 7} 10. 3}.____} 11. 9} 11.0) 10,7 
pe Pe a ee Pound _____- 32. 3! 45. 7] 47. 6) 47. 48. 2) 48. 7} 35. 2) 49. 0) 52. 4) 53.6 
Oleomargarine --._..----!_.-..  apeee es: | 25. 5} 26.4) 26. 29. 9} 30. 2}..._. 29. 1] 31. 1) 30,9 
Nut margarine_-___.....-/.__- en 2A. al 25. 3} 24. 27.9} 28. 2). __- 27. 2) 29.9) 30.1 
COO oe dR se ee sich. ck a 25. 0} 39. 9} 38. 3) 38. 33. 2} 34. 0} 23. 0} 35. 2) 34. 5 | 
ESS es ee | See do__..-__| 15. 1) 16. 8} 17. 6} 17. 14. 8} 15. 7} 16. 5) 18.0) 18.4) 18.4 
Vegetable lard substitute|_____ OO..ise}. 22. 9} 25. 4] 25.5 24. 8} 25. 1/____- 24. 0) 26.5) 26.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh ------ Dozen - ---- 25. 3| 36. 6] 37. 6} 39. 31. 2} 34. 1] 29. 8) 38. 1) 35.2 38.9 
| Ee ee Pound -_____. 6.1) 9.7} 9.7) 9 8.4 8.4 5.5) 7.9) 7.9 8&0 7! 
eT SS Fe 2 do.......| 29, 4.0) 4.2) 4 4.5) 4.7) 32) 47) 45 48 4 
eo Ee ea eee ec ey 2.8 5.2) 5.4) 5. 3.6, 3.9) 2.7) 3.7) 4.1 42 A 
Rolled oats__.......-.---|____- ee. BP 8.5) 8.4) 8. 8.3) 8.4). _- 8.5) 8.7) 8&7 Q. 
Corn flakes-..........--- 8-02. pkg ----|----- 9.2 9.5) 9. 9.0} 9. 0}..... 9.8} 9.9 10.0 Q, 
Wheat cereal_._......--- ie? gab dus 23. 5} 23. 3} 23. 22. 9} 23.2). .._- 24. 3) 24.4) 24.5 2. 
searoni ____.......-.-- ound ______|_____ 18. 3} 17. 3; 17. 16. 1; 15. 9)__-_- 19.7} 19.4 19.5 19, 
MDs 40.5.6. deh A. do_....__| 8. 7| 10.0} 10. 6} 10. 10. 2| 10.2} 85} 9.0 10.4 938 10. 
Beans, navy ---...--.---|---.. @0...2.42).48-3 11.3} 9.6) 9%. Bw @- Ts... 11.0) 8.5) 8&5 10. 
ee a ae o..4 3 2.1) 46 . 3. 3.7] 3.1) 20) 4.7) 3.3) 3.3 4 
Odietbii 58.4 2-.2 3:8 0.21584 22 8.0 6.3) 7. 6.9 6.0)-...- 7.5) 6.4! 7.0 @ 
ee ae eT 2 ee ae ae 5.6) 5. 6.3) 3.7j..-... 6.0) 5.9) 5.7 5, 
» Daked. ....:....4 No. 2 can. —.|_..-- 12.9) 12. 7| 12.9) 11. 4) 11. 3)... 12. 8| 12. 2) 12.8 13, 
Corn, canned. __.....__. ef a ee: 14. 9} 15.4] 15.8 14. yl 14. 1)_.... 15. 1] 16.1) 15.9 12 
Peas, canned__.........-/__-.. We... h2Z 16. 3} 17.7] 17. 16. 9} 16. 9)__._- 16. 6 17.2) 17.2 14. 
Tomatoes, canned__._.__|_____ @b...56.09] 25 26 14.0} 14. 1) 14.2 12. 6 12. 7/_.-_- 13. 8| 13.9) 14.1 } 13, 
Sugar, granulated ______- Pound _____- 5.1} 10. 81) 8&1 8.1) 81) 5.3) 10.4) 83 82 10 
WO ckehectsthe dsst.. 204 .---do_....._| 53.3} 72. 8} 73.1) 72.3 74. 4| 74. 4) 50.0) 68.7) 67.3) 66.4 14, 
eo Sh a ree ee 30. 7| 38. 3) 43.7] 43. 8) 25 36. 7| 37. 3} 26. 5) 40. 6) 45. 5 45.3 37 
RE SE? Sa See Se ea ES 19. 8} 18. 5) 19.2 18. 3) 17. 6)... -_- 18. 4) 17.3) 17.3) | 19 
ET BY eee ee 17. 6| 16. 5} 16.4)____- 15. 6} 15. 5). -_- 16.9} 15.0) 15.0) 16 
Bananas _-_.___._....-__. Dozen -_- ___- _«--| 40.2) 41.3) 40.4 37. 1] 37.9) ____. 50. 3) 44. 2) 47.5 | 39 
ON oo asa say Bo eS, ee 53, 3) 47. 4 43.7) 41.9). __- 53. 3} 48. 4) 45.9) | 50 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump’’ in this city, but in most of the other «ities 2 


included in t!is report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Housten, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville. Fla. | 

Article Unit July 15 July July 15— June/July July 15— = July 

15, 1 15, 4 15, 15, | 45, 145, | 4: 

| q 

Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | Cts | Cte. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | (% 

. Sirloin steak... .........__.- Pound _____- 30. 2} 28. 6] 28.5) 25.5) 38.7) 37.9) B8. 1) 26.6) 34.4) 35.0 359 
. Round steak...» | dow 29. 5} 28. 8] 27. 3) 24. 7| 87. 4) 36.9} 36.9) 22.0) 28.1) 2 9 x4 
SIU die «cic nik ntedite 4b ati 43 kes do._.....| 24. 6} 28. 3] 22. 9} 18. 2) 25.9) 27.2) 27. 1) 23. 31 25.0) 26> % > 
- Chuck roast. -...............- eee -------| 20.0} 17. 7] 17.9) 16.4) 22. 8) 23.3} 22.7) 14.0) 17.6) Is. 6 IK 9 
' Plate beef___................- | BaSka do.......} 15.3] 15.2) 14. 5] 12.1) 13.8) 14.2) 13.7] 10.31 10. 4) 10.4 10.4, 
| 

- Perk chops...................|..... Decided 28. 5| 27.1} 27.5] 22.0] 28.6) 28.2] 28.1) 22.3) 28.1) 29.4) 29 
; Bacon, sliced... ........- bs siti d do_......| 45.4} 40. 5} 40.9) 30. 7) 37.6) 32.4) 32.4) 27.8) 34.5) 34.0 3 5 
t Ham, sliced. _...............- wre do.......| 44. 7] 44. 3] 43.8) 32.8) 50.0) 47.7] 47.1) 28.7] 43.8) 4) 1 4) > 
: Lameb, teg ef.................-|..... Gs Jesu. 35. 8} 32. 0} 33. 0} 21 43.3) 41.7) 43.3) 19.3) 37.5) 35.0 34¢ 
Pld dbcibcthalhcbathitenbed do......-| 30.1) 32.4) 29.6] 21.0) 32.9) 35.1) 33.1) 22.8) 80.8) 34.1 349 

Salmon, canned, red_.___.____/.___- do.... 29. B 29.5!...__| 37. 0} 35.1) 84.31. 30. 5| 31.9) 31.9 

RRM, 0.chd. di oso Saba Quart__..._. 15. 3) 15. 8] 15.3] 8.0) 12.0] 12.0) 12.0) 12. 4 16.7) Ik? ix > 

ilk, evaporated... ___- 15-1602. can_| 12.9) 12.3) 11.8'_..__| 11.6] 10.9] 0.2) 12. 7] 12.2 12.9 

| eR I STS errr es Pound ___.__| 47. 0} 49. 49. 2) 33.2) 46. 7) 46.2) 47.4) 38 49.8) 50.1) 56.2 
Oleomargarine................|..... do.......| 31.7) 33.0) 33.0)... | 29.0) 29. 6) 30.3)... 2 29.0) 30.9 

Nat mangarine__............-|.___. do__.....| 28.8) 29.4) 30.0\..___ 27.1) 28.5) 28. 8). ___ 26. 8) 28.6. 28 2 

SNAG ca ccd cbibetds Ap dad Sd eSE a do.......| 33. 5} 30.9} 30.9) 21.3] 35.1] 32.9) 33.6) 22. 51 33.4! 30.3 30.6 

FF SSE SS PTS TS do.....__| 18.6} 19.1] 19.3) 15. 2] 14.3) 14. 4 14. 6] 15. 17.@, 17.5) 17.4 

Vegetable lard substitute .____ ..---G0.......| 17. 8} 17.4) 18.0)_..__| 23.9) 25. 4) 25. O}..__ _| 22. 9) 23. 2) 233 

Eggs, strictly fresh._..........| Dozen.......| 30.3] 31. 4 35.6) 22 me 28. 5} 32.6) 30. 7.8} 35.6) 44.8 
a ae ee ee Pound... _- v.90) 7. 7.5 5.1) 8.5) 8.5) 8.5) 6.4] 10.3) 9.9 19) 

OE ea ee Sub AS 4.7| 4.7) 4.7) 3.2) 4.5) 4.4) 4.5) 3.8) 5.4 5.4 

RE ES Se Se 0s ..53 4 3.8) 4. he 2.6; 3.8) 3.7) 3.7) 3.0) 3.5) 3.7 41 

Relled ents...............-..-]._..- do.......| $8 9.0) 9.1).....| 7.6] 7.6 7.6... ] 9.5) 89 && 

Corn flakes._............____- 8-0z. pkg_._._, 9.7) 9.7] 9.8... 9.0) 9. 8.9).....| 9.7) 9.6) 9.6 

Wheat cereal... 28-02. pkg 23.9) 24.4 bed | 24.4) 24.5] 94.5]... |] 94.5) 24.7 24.3 

SS ET os os.-} Poumd...... 20.2; 19.6 19.1... | 18. 4 18.9! 19.0)... | 19.5) 19.6 19.5 
SSP ae ee do.......| 7.8] 9.2] 9. 4 9.2) 10.2) 10.7 10.8 6.6 8.7] 9.2) 9.5 
RE ae Se do.....__| 10.8} 10.5} 10. 5)_.___ 0.9) 8.4) 8.6)...._] 11.6) 11.0 11.1 

SE ee eS Se ee a 4.7| 3.7 “7 2.2) 4.3 = 3.5) 2.61 5.5) 4.2) 4 

Rs di... cise ch emenisdal. Binied a 6.8 5.5) 6.6)... 8.4) 6.8) 7.5)..... | 62 7.0 7.4 
0 PRT ERT Ee as 6.3) 8.7} 4. Miatnce 4.9] 5.5, 4.5). ___| 5.9) 5.4) 5.8 
Beans, baked... __...... No. 2ean___| 13.7] 12.8) 13.1)... 13.4] 13.5) 13.1... | 20 11.5) 11.5 
0 eS Tae oy eis. 13. 8} 15. 4) 15. 4/____- 13. 3} 14.4) 13. 9)_. 16.3) 17.9 17.9 

Pens, commed ................- —e oe 18. 8} 18.2) 18)5)._.__. | 15.9) 16.4) 16.0)_..._|) 16.8) 18.5 16.7 

T cammed._...._____- ee eee 12.2) 12.4) 12.1)..._. | 13.9) 14.1) 14.3)...._| 11.5) 10.9 11.1 
Sugar, granulated._....._.___- Pound - 10.3) 8.2 8.3) 5&8 11.0] 8.4) BG 5.9 10.6 &S 488 
a aS Se SEE 74. 5| 73.7] 60.0: 77.0) 79. 4| 79.3] 60.0) 87.5| 92.2 922 
Cain th 0806) 22. 2b BcoGb a -2.12 1] 33,0} 36.0! 36.5 I 38. 7: 43.9] 34.5) 39.1) 42.4 42.0 
Ee ey a a ee sa 18.8} 18.8) 19.1/_____| 19.4] 20.1] 20.2. ___| 99.5) 18.9 18.7 
 ~ OR Sary Wy Peni... 16, 2) 16.4) 16.1)_____| 18.1] 17.1) 16.9)_.___| 18.6) 17.1) 17.0 
Bananas .......__........ 1... Dozen_-___._| 30.8) 30.5 29. 5/...__| 38.0] 32.1) 30.8)... _ 35. 8} 29.0) 30.0 
Ee RN Ge....... 46.8) 38.9) 37.9)__.__ 50. 2) 41.6) 40. 6)_.___ 50. 6| 34.3) 47.5 

} y i j 











1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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14 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
TasBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPA|, ART 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis Minn 
Article Unit | July 15— July 15—| July 15— } 
y June} July " June} July ors June July 
15, | 15, || 15, | 15, | — 15, | 15" 
1913) 1928 1924) 1924 | 1913 | 1923 | 1924) 1924) 1913! 1903 | 1924 | 194 
Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cis.) r% 
Sirloin steak .-......-.-- Pound. --_--- 22. 9} 35. O| 32. 9} 32. 9} 23. 0} 39. 5) 38. 5) 38. 6) 24. 2) 35. 4) 32 4) 99 9 
Round steak ............|.-... do-_-_...-| 19. 7| 30. 2] 28. 8} 28. 8| 21. 2) 35. 1) 33. O} 33. 3) 22. 2) 31.4) 20 4) a9 5 
| ROR: OF PE 20. 4| 26. 2) 24. 5) 25. 2} 18. 8) 27. 3) 27. 3) 27. 5) 20. 5) 26. 4) 25.3 24 ¢ 
Cpe Gente...........-1-.... do-_-_-__-| 15. 9} 19. 4] 18. 3} 18. 1] 16. 6) 21. 5) 22. 5) 22. 4) 17. 3) 20.7) 20. 4) 9 9 
|g RS IP as do. _....| 12.2} 13. 6} 13. 4) 13. 4) 11. 6} 11. 8) 12. 8} 12. 6) 10.3 9.9) 10.8) 10.9 
| 
Pork chops...-.....-----].---- epee 20. 0| 25. 7| 24. 8} 25. 0) 20. 0} 31. 4] 28. 3] 28. 7] 19.3] 29.3) 20 1) 2 4 
Bacon, sliced..........--|----- > teas 31. 4) 37. 5{ 31. 5} 31. 8 28. 6) 41. 2) 36. 8] 36. 7] 27. 7) 41. 5) 35.0) 36 4 
a” ERED ee Ce 30. 7) 43. 8) 42. 9) 42. 5) 29. 0} 45. 0} 42. 6] 42. 7) 30.0) 46.8) 43.4) 43 4) 
fs a ees eke 21. 2! 37. 3) 37. 8} 36. 8} 20. 5| 40. 2) 39. 4) 38. 1) 16. 5) 35.9) 36.7) 3¢ 9 
eG a ee le, APE do... __-| 20. 0} 28. 5} 29. 8 28. 7] 20. 6) 31. 5) 31. 9] 30. 1] 19. 2) 28. 6) 30. 6) 39 9 
Salmon, canned, red-_---}___-- Oe, 20 ..-.-| 34. 7| 34. 8] 36. 9)..__. 34. 5) 34.9) 86. 1).___- 36. 8] 37.1) 37.4 
Milk, fresh...........-.- Quart__.____| 10.0) 15.0) 14.7) 14.7) 7.0) 11.0) 11.0) 11.0) 7.0) 11.0) 10.0) ing 
Milk, evaporated - - --_--- 15-1602. can |____- 12. 8} 11. 8] 11. 3j.___- 11. 6} 11. 3] 10. 9}... __] 12. 4) 1 115 
Nagle Ey SS Se Pound.-.__-- 36. 9| 47.1) 44. 4) 44. 9} 31. 3) 45. 1] 45. 9) 45. 9) 31. 0) 44.1) 44.0 44.8) 
Oleomargarine-_-......--|_---- yl EE Eee 30. 0} 29. 5| 27. 5}..-.- 26. 8| 27. 5) 27. 3)_.--- 27. 5) 28. 5) 28.3 
Nut margarine........--|___-- © stl py FOL SEP 25. 0} 24. 0} 23. 7)____- 25. 5| 26. 4) 26. 7}____- 25. 8} 25.6) 2 
ELAR RPA oe. Pete hppa 20. 0} 33. 7| 28. 7} 28. 8} 21. 0} 34. 6) 30. 3) 30. 8} 20. 8) 34.7) 32.0 3 
RR Sa a do__-___-| 15. 9} 15. 8} 14. 5] 14. 8! 15. 6) 17. 5) 17. 8] 18.0) 15.4) 17.0) 16.2 1 
Vegetable lard substitute}. ____ |e PD 22. 9} 23. 0} 24. O}____- 23. 2) 25. 2] 25. 2)_.___}| 24. 5) 2 97 4 
Eggs, strictly fresh _-.._- Dozen - ---- 24. 0} 32. 3} 31. 6] 34. 4| 23.8) 29. 1) 29. 7] 32. 0} 22. 7) 29.3) 29 
ee doo, wee 6.0 8.9) 8.9} 9.1] 5.6) 8&9 9.2) 9.2) 5.6) 9.0) 89) g9 
RE aS ae: do_.....| 35 5.3) 5.3) 53] 3.1) 41) 43) 4.41 3.0) 4.4 7} 49 
| SEE EE ae FP * ee 2.0} 3.1) 3.6) 40) 3.0) 3.9) 44) 4.4) 24) 4.1) 42 4) 
; | Reied Sete. ............-.}.-.-- / SOE Bee 9.4) 9.2} 9.2)._._- 7.1) 82) 8 1}___-- 8.8} 8.1) 8 
<4 Corn flakes-_--...-...---- 8-oz. pkg-__.-|....- 9.7; 9.8) 9. 5)... Ss a S Oy ae 10.2) 9.9) 9 
Wheat cereal... ___ ___- 28-07. pkg. ean 24. 4| 24.3] 24.4|___- 24. 2} 23.9] 24.0)____. 24. 4) 24.0) 24 
Macaroni__......-.--... Pound._.__.|___.- 17. 5| 18.7| 18. 6|..._. 17. 2| 17. 2} 17. 2\..___| 17.8] 17.2 172 
SS he aC Bae oa) eet 8.0] 7.9 8.7] 9.0) 9.0} 9.8) 10.3] 10.3) 9.1] 9.3) 97 97 
Beans, navy-.--.....--.--/----- Np Re: Te 11.4) 9.3) 9 1). ._- 11.5} 9.1; 8. Q9)_-___- 11.7] 9.4) 93 
| PotatvoeB. 6... oi -.e- | bdeaal Oe tou 1.9 3.9) 33) 3.2) 20 41) 25) 3.1) LZ 2.4) 2.6 
{ NS ie JS eee 62; &8 §.3)..... 4 ot @ s eee 8.1) 7.6; 7.4 
i 0 Sa ee aE OG: <. .weheves 4.5} 4.5) 41.2. 6.9 6&8) 5. 5j...-. 5.4) 5.8 
% Beans, baked_--.._._-__- No. 2 can--_j-_...- 13. 0} 13. 0) 12. 8]... 11. 6} 11. 7| 11. 6)____- 13. 9} 13.8) 13.8 
Corn, canned. .....-...|...-.- "MAGS BS 15. 4) 14. 5) 14. 3)____- 15. 2} 15. 8} 15. 7|____- 13. 2| 13. 5) 13.8 
‘g Peas, canned -__......--- Y TE OO... cua, 18. 5} 18. 3) 18. 3)....- 15. 5} 16. 6} 16. 7|_..-- 16. 0} 16 6.4 
Mt Tomatoes, canned___._-_|___-- Pee Piet 13. 3} 12. 6} 13. 0j..._- 13. 8| 14. 1] 14. 1).___- 14. 7} 14. 6) 14.6 
Sugar, granulated -_--__- Pound. --_-.-- 5. 7| 10.8} 8.7) 8.5) 5.5) 10.3) 8.0) 8.0) 5.6) 10.7) &6 SF 
BR Re RR ae do. _ .__.| 63. 8| 84. 5| 83. 3! 83. 3] 50. 0} 70. 8) 70. 4) 69.9) 45.0) 65.0) 64.7 64.7 
CR cock snuba toads. Soaaed do-_--._..| 27. 5| 37. 4) 39. 5) 40. 5) 27. 5) 34. 9) 39. 4) 39. 1) 30. 8) 41.9) 45.7) 45.7 
Ue Sep Nae, SET 8. sabe 19. 0} 15.4) 15. 7|.....| 20.1) 17.7) 17.6)..--- 21. 1) 18. 4) 17.8 
IN fo a ivi on Simca Sheaets a | RS et Ree 18. 7| 16. 2) 16, 5)_.__- 17. 4) 15. 0) 15. 6)_-__- 17. 8} 15. 2) | 
Bananas--..........-.-- Dozen. --...|_.--- 37. 5| 31. 4) 32. 2)._._- 310.9] 29. 3)3 9. 4)____- $12.1/3 10.5) 10.6 
Pike sk cgcecsane lene _ See, Meee 53. 8 =] 49. 1)..... 52. 6| 45. 4 mane Se 2S 53. 7| 47. 4) 48.5 
1 Whole 2 No. 3 can. ’ Per pound 
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Richmond, Va. /Rochester,N.Y. St. Louis, Mo 
i i [ie July 15— 

Article Use daly June! July) July June} July 7 June July 

15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 

1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924] 591] 1993 | 1924 124 

; 

Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts. Cts. 

22. 2} 39. 4] 40. 1] 40. 1] 40. 5} 40. 4] 41. 2) 24. 8) 35.0) 35.4 35.¢ 

19. 6| 35. 1| 34. 6] 34. 1] 34. 2] 33. 7| 34. 5) 22. 9] 33. 2] 33.3 23 ; 

19. 3} 30. 5) 30. 8} 30. 7] 28. 9} 29. 8} 29. 8) 18. 3) 27. 5) 28. 6) 28 5 

15. 9} 21. 9} 22. 5} 21.9) 22. 9} 23. 4) 23. 5] 14.6) 17.5) 18.9 ins 

| 12.9) 15. 5) 15.3) 15.4) 11.2) 12.1) 12.0) 11,0) 11.5) 12.0 11.9 

| 21. 2} 30. 6) 30. 3] 31. 2) 34.3) 34. 4) 34. 5] 19. 8} 27.2) 25.8 26 ¢ 

26. 6| 33. 9} 30. 5| 30. 8| 34. 5) 32. 5! 33. 5| 27. 8] 37. 7] 34.8) 35.4 

26. 0) 38. 5| 37. 5} 36. 9} 46. O} 45. 5] 45. 8] 27. 3] 42. 5) 42.6) 42 ; 

19. 3} 42. 1] 45. 4] 45. 7] 40. 5) 41. 2) 40. 5} 19. 0} 35. 2] 38.9 37 

20. 0} 36. 2) 35. 5| 34. 2} 40. 0} 40. 6] 39. 5] 18. 0] 30. 5) 31.9 30.6 

Salmon, canned, red__.._..___|____- | te, eee 30. 7| 32. 7} 32. 6} 28. 7) 28.8) 28. 8)_____} 30.9] 32.6 329 
ee | Quart_..... 10, 0} 14. 0} 14. 0} 14.0} 12.0) 11.5) 11.5} 8 0) 13.0] 13.0 130 
Milk, evaporated _.._..._..-. 15-16 0Z.can_|____- 13. 5} 12. 7} 12. 7] 12. O} 11.8) 11. 7|____- 11. 4] 10.3) 97 
a A al eight tinre A: + | Pouid.. .<.- 38. 1) 55. 9] 55. O} 55. 4) 48. 2) 48. 1) 49. 1] 33. 3) 48. 4] 49.9) 59,0 
Oleomargarine.-.............-./..... Me ae Kedah 29. 6} 29. 6} 29. 6} 30. 2) 31. 1) 30. 9)____- 26. 9} 27. 5) 27,4 
Nut margarine -............-- | pons = _ GSS Rap 28. 4) 30. 3] 29. 6) 27. 8} 28. 5) 28. 7)_____ 24. 5} 24.9) 24.9 
oat Le ee boa do... ...| 22. 3] 35. 9} 34. 9} 33. 36. 2| 34. 3) 33. 5} 19. 5| 34. 2] 30.9) 30.8 
TER at Biiinbe  vLalee dt het do... -.-] 15. 0} 17. 6} 16. 8} 17. 1) 17. 3) 16.9} 16.9) 14. 1) 12.9] 12.8) 13.4 
Vegetable lard substitute_____ Fite _ ee 23. 1) 24. 5) 24. 7] 20. 4) 22. 6) 22. 8)_____ 22. 6] 25.0) 25.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh .......---- Dozen... - ---| 24. 6) 34. 7} 33. 2} 36. 0| 36. 2) 34. 2) 36. 9] 21. 4) 30. 9] 31.4, 34.0 
(lta ae Bat Bede | Pound... -. 5.3} 88) 84 841 80 82] 82) 55 BO 89 89 
ET Ral a PTH ARS pi Tandy 3.3) 4.91 46) 49) 47, 461 4.71 30) 411 42 44 
enn ep elghudns aid do.....-| 20 43) 45 4 4.8) 5.2) 5&2) 22) 32 40 42 
| «2 Segre ite  FRREREE: Aas 9.1) 9.1) 9.1) 84) 8&3) 85. 8.1) 83 &3 
CRON. «cca odun! Oe SOUL. ..-12.-... 9.6) 9.6) 9. 9.6) 9.5) 9. 5)... - 9.0} 8.8 8&8 
Wheat cereal..............._- aot. pics... Peon 25. 8| 25. 3] 25. 4) 23. 5) 24.0) 24. 0)_____ 23. 1) 23. 6) 23 
I ee IE caso. Kites on 21. 1) 20. 6} 20. 4) 18. 7} 19.2) 19.2)... 19. 5} 20.7) 20.7 
ES a Rate ea TRS > ents do... _...}| 10, 0} 11. 0} 11.1) 11.2] 93) 9.9) 99) 84) BO 93 43 
8 ae eiess pe? ge Ege alelligead 12. 4; 16 1} 10.0) 11.0) 9.4) 9. 6/.... | 11.0) 82 8&2 
SC choca dcontrak Gcotuls basen do......| 17) 49) 39) 35) 46 28) 29 LO 33} 32) 3.0 
en eee ig Uekee Seagal 80 7.3; 7.81 7.8| 811 7.91_.... 6.61 5.7 61 
EA IE RR Ss se eS ee Te ee 4.8) 4.6) 2.9) 62) 7.0) 6.3/__._. 34) 5.1) 3.7 
OS SS BR aes No. 2 can_-.|_.... 11. 8} 11. 1) 11. Of 11. 4) 11. 2) 11. 2)___ 11. 2) 11. 3) 11.1 
NO, SERRE SASS HES eS 15, 5| 14. 7) 14. 7} 16. 3) 17. 1) 17. 0}__._. 14. 9} 15.7) 15.6 
Peas, canned..............- 50, hye BP 0 hie cudince 19. 5| 20. 1) 20. 1) 19. 1) 19.3) 19. 7)____. 16. 7) 17. 3) 17.4 
Tomatoes, canned __........._|..__- | RE dee «Oly 12. 1} 11.8] 12.1] 12.4) 13.6) 13. 7)____- 11. 9} 13.4) 13.3 
Sugar, granulated__...__.____. Pound......- 5.0} 10.7} 8&1) 8 1)106.2) 7.7) 7.8 52/1044 82 &3 
iat dll aE o Biab BT Etat 56. 0| 79. 8} 81. 8| 82. 5) 62. 2) 63. 6) 63. 6) 55. Ol 66. 8] 69.3 69.3 
cidhicedetwacesdsoudlnnaah do......_| 26. 8} 38. 5; 40. 7| 40. 5) 35. 2) 37 7) 37. 8) 24. 3) 35, 8} 41.3) 41.0 

| 
nT li eins ES lh = cic Bieced 20. 7 ‘ail 19. 5} 20. 7| 18.3) 18 6/__-__| 22.3] 19.8) 20.4 
le NET 8 EWSR I Sil Ris Te do.......|..-..| 17. 4| 15. 0} 14. 8] 15. 8) 14.2) 14.4)_-.__} 17. 8} 15.4) 15.8 
Sa ee Dozen......-}..... 39. 6] 37. 7| 38. 5| 44. 8} 39. 6) 40. 4/_____ 33. 8] 31. 4/ 30.7 
Di ansnencodinenciiide toc toe Raed ier: 55. 6| 42. 1) 46, 4) 50. 8) 41.8) 45. 5)... 48. 5| 42.9) 42.2 
1 No. 24 can. 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD In 5; 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded 
















































































{ _ 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washington, D. c. 1 
rticl | Unit tederai Jul ee ai 
Article = my '°~ | June | July | July | June} July wy 19 | Sane! July 0 
errr 16, | 36d 2 e 16, | 1S, | ———4 15, | 15, 
1913} 1993 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 03 1923 | 1924! 1924 p 
— as ~~ ae 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cis.| Cts. 4 Cts. | Cte. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. re 
Sirloin steak. -.......--- Pound ____-_- 24.4) 31. 32.3) 32.0) 36. 36.1) 35.7) 2a. 45.7) 45.4 a 
Round steak. -......----|__-.- BO. is tiie 21.5) 26. 27.5| 27.0) 35.8) 35.4] 35. 3) 24 38. 8} 39.1 
} OS eee ees pees GP. «indiba 20.0; 24 26.3 25.7] 2. 23.3) 22. 22. ¢ 35. 4 35.0 
Chuck reast_-.-.-.-----|_...- Pat 16.2} 16.2) 17.6, 16.8} 20.5) 21.0) 20.7] 17.§ 24. 9 24.5 
PU 5. <enanede locas ahaa: 13.0} 12.6] 13.5, 18.2) 126) 128! 12.9) 12; 12.5 125 r 
{ 
Pork chops --_ .------.---|-.--- do... ....| 23.6) 32 30. 1/ 31.4) 26.5) 26.9) 267) 2i. 33. F 34.5 ! 
Baeon, sliced -......--.-|..-.- do_..-..; 31.7) 4 44.6 44.4) 38.7) 381) 38.5) 28 $2. 2) 32.4 W 
Ham,slioed._..........-|..._- oa 3L. 7] 504 50.0) 49.3) 45.0) 442) 45.0) 30. §2.5| 52.0 
Lamb, leg of...---------|..--- do__.-.-| 19.6] 32.5] 34.0) 33.6 29.4] 45.4! 42.1) 21. 43.5) 42.7 D 
i, STONE SEEMS TNT ek wenn 23.8) 30.8) 32.5) 32.6) 31.3) 32. 7 ry 22. 6 39. 4) 39.5 UJ 
Salmen, canned, red. ...|.....do___-__|__--- 30 30. 3} 30. ‘i 33.8} 33.5,_._- 27. 4 27.7 E 
SBT Se aS Fe @art,....... 8&5) 12 11.5) IL 12.5; 12 5 i2.5 8&0 14. (8 14.0 I 
Milk , evaporated _--__.- 15-16 0z.cam _|____- 10 10 3| 10.3] 12.8) 124 11.9____- 12. 1] 11.6 | 
me Oe ound .____- 35.5) 50.1) 46.5) 47.0) 48.3) 47.5 48.3) 36.6 51. 5 52.7 h 
Oleomargarine -..-.....-|....- ob a ccalne inn 30 30.0, 30.0) 28.9 30. ‘ 30. 2). ..- 30. 2} 30.3 } 
j I 
Nut margarime_.-......_|_-..- een ee 29.0; 29. 6 29.51 27.5 29.2; 29.0....- 28. 6) 28.7 } 
iPS SSeeagerst st atl G0. anahe 21.7| 36.5, 34.6 347] 37. 36. 3) 36. 4) 23. 36. 7] 36.4 
i diin-idinonneengibinhnss! ee 17.8} 18.9} 48.1) 17.8) 16.8) 17.1) 17. 1 16. 16. 3} | F 
Vegetable lard substitute) ____- ae 24.9) 27.6 28.2) 25.9 28.0) 283 __. 24.9) 24.9 , 
Eggs, strictly fresh ..__.- Dozen-..--- 34.5} 32.9] 34.7) 39.2) 20. 2 30. 2 30. 5 26. 37. G| 40.8 ¢. 
ae dno eh ONE <i Av 5.5 @. 9.8 9 92 102 wd 5. 9.0} 9.0 
ic cine ahaha nipmenaciikadncdll do......| 29 44 43 4 4. 9 47, 483 2. 4.5 5.0 u 
ae Pee Go......| @W 44 42 4 44 49 4, 2 4.3) 44 
~~ prea ae D.trc tout & 8.9 8% 10.5) 108 11.3)... 93 9.2 
Corn flakes_-..........- 8-oz. pkg --_.|_--_- 11.7] 11.6) 11.5) 10.1) 10.1) 9.7... 9.4) 9.4 
Wheat cereal... 28-07. pkg __.|-. -.- 24.7] 25.0) 25.0) 25. ' 25.31 25. 4)... 23. 6 23.6 2 
igeareni.............-. Pound ..___- -----| 18.4 18.1) 131) 19.7) 196) 20.0.___- 21. 2) 21 
Bh dels <6 alebopa anne lai Sip do-_-...| 77] 11.2% 11.9 iL 10.0) 10.3) 10.4) 9. 10. 2} 10.4 
Beans, navy --_..-.--.---|-.-.- " Se Se. il. 10.4, 103) 11.9) 8&9 8 7)_LL 9.0) 8 
EE. o'b.bcuscabwhantialndhe do......| 153 3.4 41) 41) 38 32) 33 1 3.5 2 
| 
I fi cca bs aid dain ampacbialene dal 0.44 ~ Cent a er ae 9.6 8&6 8 3..-.. ' 7.7] 7.8 
COON 3p nserncnnne ra © Soest Gers 5. 7.0 5. 46 66 G6O.....) 63) 6. 47 7 
Beans, baked_--__-_..1- No. 2ean_—-|----- 15.2 14.9 14.6) 18.3) 127) 120--. ii. 3} 114 
Com, eammed_--_....--_ batt al ee CS 16. 18.0) 17. 14.7) 149) 14.6)... 14. 7] 14.5 P 
Peas, canned............]..- i SS See 18. 20.5; 20. 17.9, 17. ‘ Bie Gh dens 16. 5} 16,7 N 
Tomatoes, canmed_---._|....- do......|-----| 4 15. 9 ' 16.1) 4 16. yy 146 148....- 11.2) il 4 
Sugar, granulated. .____ Pound _____- 6.1) 10. 9.3 9.27 1.6 93 O94) 6. 7.7) 7.7 ‘ 
Ts slehcasclicdhe «= spinchindoonghsnendidodi ----~-40_.....| 50.0) 67.6) 75.0) 75. 72. 74.2, 74.1) 57. 77. 5} 77.7 
SN wn doduvn cide caenab ade sé eens 28.0, 38. 44.3) 44.5) 38.1) 41.5) 42. 1) 28. 37. 6] 37.5 . 
gi 
Prumes............. aondilaitle dl b> gain hihi > <n 17.0, 14.3) 143) 20.1 9 19. 0}... - 19. 9} 19.7 b 
SNES TR Frter a es Oe 17. 15.5) 15.4 20. i6. 56 Os si 15. 0} 15.0 fe 
GT a Dozen. -....|----- (215.7) 215.0) 215.0)711.8) 28.6) 278 9. 35. 8} 36. | 
ss dlihmbininindipinclidepaiaie Tint dencibatad | 47.9 43,6) 43,9) 49. | 43. a 41.4)... 46. 7) 51.1 
1 No. 244 can. 2 Per pound. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 2% 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in July, 1924, compared with the aver- 
age cost in the year 1913, in July, 1923, and in June, 1924. For 12 
other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one-month 

riods. ‘These cities have been scheduled by the burean at different 
dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based on actual 
retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average oy Soprompnen of these articles-in each city.’ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfeet 
reporting cities. For the month of July 99 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following 
were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the following- 
named 38 cities who 1s cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
in time for his prices to be mcluded in the city averages: Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Brid rt, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fa River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Bow Haven, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., 
Providence, Nidemond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in July, 1924: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JULY, 1924 





























Geographical division 
United ——--—_——- . 
item States 

North South North South | woster 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central estera 
Percentage of reports received __--._- —e 99 ay 98 99. 4 gx ag 

Number of cities in each section from 

which every report was received --_.__-_- 38 il 5 12 5 5 








6 For list of articles, see note 2, D. A. 

™The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
givenin the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp.94and95. The consumption figures which 
have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


for Mareh, 1921, p. 26. 
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TasLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 


MONTHLY 


LABOR REVIEW 


1924 


COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1924, JULY, 1923, AND WITH THE AVE Ag? 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 






































Percentage! Percentage Percentage bedscicechenis Percentage! Pe: ntage 
1 <6 —- -- ome increase 
; y, } y, y, VW y; u y, JUV 
City 1924, com-| 1924, com- | 1924, com- City 1924, com- | 1924, Com-| 1924, Eom. 
pared with!pared with|pared with pared with pared with) pared wit) 
year 1913 | July, 1923 | June, 1924 year 1913 | July, 1923 | June, ign 
mtiante.... 255.2. 40. 5 2.0 10.9 || Minneapolis - - _- 44.0 0.4 21 
Baltimore____.__- 47.8 3.0 1,2 Motiie. sos. 5..-)5.2..-....- 2.0 1? 
Birmingham ----- 45.7 2.8 1.1 || Newark........- 38. 8 4.3 10 
Boston..........- 47.9 3.5 2.6 || New Haven..__. 42.9 4.4 ‘4 
Bridgeport....-._|....-.....- 5.0 .5 || New Orleans_-_- 39. 1 1.6 L4 
| he elle 8. 45. 5 3.7 1.0 || New York. ____- 46.3 4.1 1", 
eee ee. « eee a 1.8 2 Ee — Se Pree ee 3.6 1) 
Charleston_--..--- 45. 8 9 1.3 |} Omaha......_.- 40.7 1.0 "9 
Chicago_.......-- 5A. 5 1.4 Rog. SS TSSE eyese aie 1.1 1? 
Cincinnati -_-._.-.- 37. 6 5.4 13.0 || Philadelphia __- 42.9 5.7 118 
Cleveland.._...._- 41.7 4.2 .9 || Pittsburgh.____- 45.7 2.7 19 
Columbus. ----.-/_....-.---- 1.6 1.0 |} Portland, Me--_-|_.-..__.__- 2.9 27 
le Ra SR 44.5 22.1 1.8 || Portland, Oreg_- 33. 1 2.9 25 
Denver-.......-.-- 33. 6 3.3 1.4 || Providence_____- 46. 1 5.2 Lé 
Detroit_........- 50. 5 4.3 .3 || Richmond.--__-_- 48. 6 4.6 f 
Fall River --_---- 40.1 6. 6 1.3 || Rochester-_____- Settee Ban 3.8 10 
SSeS eee > 1.0 2.0 || St. Louis.._...-- 43. 5 .2 0 
Indianapolis - - - .. 42.2 2. 5 3.20 St. Pam. _......- rs a a 21.1 24 
Jacksonville... -- 38. 2 .2 2.3 || Salt Lake City_- 26. 0 .9 1.0 
Kansas City... 38. 1 1.0 11.0 || San Francisco-__- 40.8 2.7 0 
Little Rock _-___-_- 33. 1 4.6 .5 || Savamnah.___.--/.......___- 5.3 5 
Los Angeles_-_-._-_- 39. 7 21.5 1.1 |} Seranton___...-. 44. 6 5.1 6 
Louisville__.____- 33. 7 11 1,4 || Seattle........_- 39. 3 21.8 7 
Manchester... 42.4 7.1 1.4 || Springfield, Ill__)........__- Ja J] 
Memphis --_-__---- 33. 4 3.3 .9 || Washington, 
Milwaukee__.___- 48.4 2.9 1.7 ee Ee 49. 5 5.5 
1 Decrease. 2 Increase. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, July 15, 1923, and June 15 and 
July 15, 1924, for the United States and for each of the cities 

from which prices have been obtained. Prices for coal are secured 

from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for hiseshold use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where an 
extra handling is necessary. 





1 Prices of coal were formerly secured: 


sand published in the March and ate issues 
ofthe MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, t prices have been secured and publ 


ed mouthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1923, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1924 












































1913 1923 | 1924 
City, and kind of coal — |———_ 
Jan. 15 July 15 July 15 June 15 July 15 
United States: 1 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
incacinudicceséevaknnbdccne $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 10 | $15. 06 $15. 24 
ass. duda dutdoucswcess<e< 8.15 7. 68 15. 05 15. 00 15. 10 

NE vec cabbaladcnacnhoanva 5. 48 5. 39 10. 04 8. 84 8. 94 

Atlanta, Ga.: 
Ne Be iiifctnintt i nngnianwtatelimee 5. 88 4. 83 8. 33 7. 21 7.13 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tril tes, cin ani maghadiee aGial 17,7 17.24 115.75 115. 50 115.79 
a dasrectbncsuscansonteas 17.93 17.49 115.75 115. 25 115. 54 
YS iit Onin Sdlatinercbnaes |. 2 27 Ter ee 8. 30 7. 45 7.60 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
ss le Seema 4, 22 4. 01 7. 69 7. 43 7.70 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

a: a R. 25 7.5 15. 00 15. 50 15. 70 
ES IS eee 8. 25 7.75 15. 00 15. 50 | 15.7 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
te WE Te sd pentiabt eden lduw oe ae dele deh ecinintieawamde 16. 00 15. 00 15. 38 
at, ace eunadiweblancoade seat iierseotéchtion 16. 00 15. 00 | 15. 38 

Buflalo, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
le idé ccsddduintenssélutect 6. 75 6.54 13. 18 13. 39 | 13. 44 
Ds 9 bok mivcincnmneswhncena 6. 99 6. 80 13. 18 13. 35 13. 33 

Butte, Mont.: 

Rituminous---____- a et Dee ae ee eee 11.13 10. 80 | 10. 81 

Cha-leston, 8. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE > ee eee 18. 38 17.75 117.00 117.00 117.00 
SES ee ee ee 18, 50 18. 117.10 117.10 117.10 

a i SS ee ee 16.75 16. 75 12. 00 1. 00 11.00 

Chicago, I1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—- 
tenis adda dwia tind Bid ddvdictasi ow 8. 00 7. 80 15. 94 16. 25 16. 25 
SD SEND. We Fei 8. 25 8. 05 15. 79 16. 25 16. 25 
EY ee ae ee: 4.97 4. 65 8. 81 7. 85 7. 85 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
RESIS PES es PE 3. 50 3. 38 8. 62 7.22 7.17 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
SE a 6 ee 7. 50 7. 25 14. 67 14. 31 14. 31 
SS FER Sea Fry 7. 75 7. 50 14. 67 14. 31 14. 31 
EES I Fee 4.14 4.14 9. 71 7. 87 7. 04 
Columbus, Ohio: 
E:T. RE et ee 7. 76 6. 51 6. 47 
Dallas, Tex.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

Ee, eer eee a ae a oe eee e 15. 92 16. 00 16. 25 

a Se ET a a 8. 25 7.21 13. 79 13. 23 13. 73 

Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__.__..._..- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 50 16. 00 6. 00 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed .______._-..---!) 8. 50 8. 50 16. 5 16. 00 } 16. 00 

TERE ES 5. 25 4. 88 10. 27 8. 86 | 9. 07 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ME, ES 2 a ee a ee 8. 00 7.45 16. 00 15. 25 15. 25 

SPR FS eRe 8. 25 7. 65 16. CO 15. 25 15. 25 

“aE ee Sot 5. 20 5. 20 10. 43 9.14 9.18 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— } 

SE Jal. b22. caeligulstcens-sdtbek 8. 25 7. 43 15. 50 15. 33 15. 33 
A ao SO is 8. 25 7. 61 15. 42 15. 33 15. 33 
Houston, Tex.: 
EET SS LS Te Se eee Pe, ey eee 11. 67 12. 00 | 11.00 
Indianapolis, Ind.: } 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES SER a ee ee 8. 95 8. 00 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
ES oe iets Scacentesscce~ 9.15 8. 25 15. 88 16. 00 16. 00 
si, ba sepoanedilbcd 3. 81 3. 70 8.14 6. 74 6. 78 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
ES ub tebdde cn clo scksbnebe 7. 50 7.00 13. 50 13. 00 12. 00 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
[525] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15,1913, JULY 15, 1923, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1924— 
































Continued 
1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal | . 
Jan. 15 July 15 | July 15 June ls | Juiy | 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
aa ees 2 ee ee eee $15.29 $14.75 $14.79 
SS. a ee 16.19 16. 06 16. 00 
Bituminous__-_. yp EE. Sip OR He $4. 39 $3. 94 8.7 8. 31 8 25 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
a: GI RR SD ee ERS SSE Ce Te 15. 00 15. 00 14.08 
EEE 5S a ei 6. 00 5. 33 10. 63 10. 00 0. 00 
Les Angeles, Calif 
SS A ae ee 13.52 12. 50 15. 50 | 14. 40 14.0 
Louisville, Ky.: 
EE SE ae ae 4. 20 4. 00 8. 57 | 7. 18 7.4 
Manchester, N..H.: 
Pennsyl! vania anthracite— 
Sic le iidaie ns adendabel 10. 00 | 8. 50 i7. 00 17. 42 17. 58 
SRE Tes FE 10. 00 | 8. 50 17. 00 16. 67 16, 83 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
—SESSSDSES SR Sage a Cleese 24,34 24,22 7. 45 7.93 | & 0 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
‘Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ER RTS cs ce a ec 8. 00 7. 85 16. 02 16. 50 16. 75 
OE a 8. 25 8. 10 16. 02 16, 35 16. 60 
EE incatccabcduetpdwee<bscnss 6. 25 | 5.71 | 10. 52 8.83 G. (? 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvaniaanthracite— 
od Alla RE Re AE SN CRB 9. 25 9. 05 17. 50 | 17. 80 17. % 
Tae aaa 9. 50 | 9. 30 17. 38 | 17. 65 57.75 
te dn ccncec¥awlagawiul 5. 89 | 5.79 12. 33 | 10. 54 LO. 40 
Mobile, Ala.: 
SABE A ee eee ee ee ere Sea 10. 14 | 9, 86 9.7 
Newark, N. J.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| ORR ee oS IEE 5 SI 6. 50 | 6.25 | 12.75 | 12. 99 13. 13 
SE EE aa 6. 75 6. 50 12. 75 | 2. 99 13. 13 
New Haven, Conn.: 
‘Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tay oe SS ee oe 7. 50 6. 25 15. 00 | 14. 75 4.7 
a a Saat 7.5 6. 25 15. 00 14. 75 14.7 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ae Rote ltinte apanbaneupidmaeiined 10. 00 10. 00 21. 25 | 19. 25 | 19. 25 
a ae ee 10.50 | 10. 50 21. 25 | 19. 50 | 19. 50 
SS ae era 2 6. 06 2 6. 06 9. 53 | 10.07 | 10. il 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE a ce a tas. 7. 07 6. 66 14. 08 | 13. 63 13. 70 
ctnctiduinindanthobsign sce 7.14 6. 80 13. 83 | 13. 63 | 13. 70 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvaniaanthracite— 
RA iiiiensssUsxdiion~ = <tstngll-conenitibahles caretinsan 15.13 | 14. 50 | M4. 50 
EES SEES ARERR, Se RG aah NR RE 15, 13 14. 50 | 14.0 
SS es 22) Se ee ee ee 11. 43 8. 22 8. 25 
Qmaha, Nebr.: 
1 aes hilih des saddens a- = sdeall 6. 63 6.13 10, 87 9. 72 9, 80 
a, Ill.: 
itatinGuskineakitnciprtbinestes «Des tcusedl-<c0>h-0 a 6. 52 6. 31 6. 3! 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ea ask... Se... ca 17.16 1 6, 89 115, 43 115.04 1 15, 04 
Chateee .....<. 4 diss. diew 4 1 7,38 17,14 1 15. 00 114.80 1 14. 86 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS a a Se Fie ee Ge 17.94 17, 38 16. 75 1 16. 00 1 16. 00 
SS SRE ES ee Be. 18.00 17,44 16.75 1 16.00 1 16. 00 
EE FR ERR Sai 23.16 33.18 7. 46 7. 06 7. 06 
d, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove____- ERD TE Ey Bere Sgt, ee CR ae Seen, SS eeeme ee 15. 84 16. 08 BG. 26 
SSE SS oS aS a | Se Se 15.84 16.08 16, 26 
d, Oreg:: , L 
Bituminogs___-__--...2.2--.....-- = 9.79 9. 66 13. 57 12.21 #2. 82 


. LPer ton of 2,240 poumils. _2 Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). + Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds). 


197 44 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1923, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1924— 
_Cencude 






































1913 1923 1924 
om, ©: proche sucbetosan Jan. 15 July 15 July 15 June 15 July 15 
providence, R.1.: 5 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i A EI LEE IE PE LE 4 $8. 25 4 $7. 50 4 $15. 00 4 $15. 50 $15.50 
6 eee te chataweae 48.25 $7.75 415.00 415.50 415.50 
Richmond, Va.: , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REE 15 bb dod <b ded om cdudemobbd 8. 00 7. 25 15. 63 15. 30 15.50 
a vid cibesuns teenie 8. 00 7. 25 15. 63 15. 50 | 15. 50 
RIM cok Sisk. 50 5 add 5. 0 4.94 11.78 8. 90 8.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Os i et Bg ps hee 13. 45 5 14.05 
ENE RG a a NE a oe: : <i aie Soe Percy 13. 45 13. 85 13. 95 
St. Lonis, Mo.: | ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Dn creohsbuweobecs onal ose teal 8.44 7.74 16. 38 16. 13 16. 13 
Eee cy ee ee eee 8. 68 7. 99 16. 56 16. 38 | 14. 38 
Es cine diwe nae etéreupendon 3. 36 3. 04 7.10 6. 29 6, 28 
St. Paul, Minn.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee. het. 2. hee Se 9. 20 9. 05 17. 530 17. 80 17.9 
I 2s } ¥. 45 9. 20 17. 35 17.65 | 17.75 
EN ee. 6. 07 6. 04 12, 65 10. 70 | 10. 60 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_._________- 11. 00 | 11. 50 | 17. 50 17. 50 17. 0 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. --........__. 11.00 | 11. 5 | 17. 50 | 17. 75 17.530 
EE eee ie 5. 64 4 5. 46 | 8. 42 7. 34 $. 36 
San Francisco, Calif.: 1 
New Mexico anthracite— 
ay ae 17. 00 17. 00 | 26. 50 25. 00 25, 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
| VS OR eee 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24.50 
ES ee a er ae 12. 00 12. 00 16. 70 15.94 15. 94 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| il EEE EE EE See ® 17.05 ° 17.00 * 17.00 
es eee oe eee 6 17.05 » 17. 00 | * 17.00 
ING 46 lined db bb bbb eibadsclal ditbbbieblddindhecdeds 541.23 5 10. 78 © 10. 58 
Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
I i cf eon 4. 25 4.31 | 9. 82 10. 18 10. 33 
Goo 5 on Meh ks aoe ete 4. 50 4. 56 | 9. 82 10, 15 10. 20 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ik nc cc SPC bad ee deed ae 67.63 8 7.70 | 6 10. 06 69.88 69. 86 
Springfield, Til.: 
a ee ee ee ee ee Se sas oF 4,98 | 4, 40 4.3” 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ells co cee Sip, ee Tae 17.50 17, 38 115. 43 1 15. 33 115.43 
SS RSS ee TE RSet est 17.65 17. 53 115, 32 115.01 1 15. 07 
ES rt ere ee ee 110. 16 18. 56 18. 6 








! 


iPer ton of 2,240 pounds. 

‘Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.”” Most customers require binning or basketing 
the into the cellar. - 

‘All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

* Prices in Zone A. ‘The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; July, 
1923, and June and July, 1924, $1.25. These charges have been inchided in the price. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in July, 1924 
A* UPWARD trend of wholesale prices in July is shown by 








information gathered in representative markets by the United 

States Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, The bureau’s weighted index number, which includes 404 
commodities, or price series, advanced to 147 for July, compared with 
144.6 for June and 150.6 for July, 1923. 

_ Increases in farm products and foods were chiefly responsible for the 
rise in the general price level. Among farm products strong advances 
in grains, , eggs, and wool more than offset declines in lambs, poul- 
try, hay, and potatoes, resulting in a net increase of 5 per cent for the 


group. In foods there were substantial increases in coffee, flour, corn 
meal and other corn products, lard, and cottonseed oil. Millfeed mid- 
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dlings and bran, cottonseed meal, and linseed meal in the group of miscel- 
laneous commodities also showed increases over the June prices. Cot- 
ton and woolen goods in the cloths and clothing group averaged sligh tly 
lower than in June, while raw silk and yarns were considerably higher, 

July prices of metals and building materials were appreciably lower 
than June prices, due to declines in pig iron, steel, copper, lumber, 
brick, sand, gravel, and lime. In the fuel group there were decreases 
in coke, gasoline, and crude petroleum. In the two groups of chemi- 
cals and drugs and house-furnishing goods prices averaged slightly 
lower than in the preceding month. & 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
for June and July were collected, increases were shown in 106 instances 
and decreases in 125 instances. aoe commodities increasing in 
price, however, were a number of highly important articles whose 
combined influence caused a rise in the general price level. In the 


case of 173 commodities no change in price was reported. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 




















{1913=100] 
1924 ? 
| . 

Group July, 1923 June Tuly” 
Ee ee nn oni biathsinaias 135. 1 134. 0 140.9 
8 Sit ES cE ape Snel aii cis: Tahini e 141.3 135. 6 138.7 
i Ti gy Is 193. 1 187.2 187.5 
a RE a aa ene pay marr Bee 183. 0 174.7 173.2 
Metals and metal products_-__...............-.--.----- 145.3 132. 2 130, 4 
a eal Sw wee webas 189. 7 172. 7 168.8 
eG SS SES eee eee 128. 5 126. 6 126.5 
Beer Genera WOOES. . =... eee 186. 7 | 171.8 170.8 
ail RR Sa 120. 7 | lil. 112.4 
ES LE ae arene 150. 6 | 144. 6 147.0 











Comparing prices in July with those of a year ago, as measured |y 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products increas« 
over4percent. In all other groups prices averaged lower than in July, 
1923, ranging from 1.5 percent in the case of chemicals and drugs to over 
10 per cent in the case of metals and metal products and 11 per cent 
in the case of building materials. All commodities, considered in the 
aggregate, decreased approximately 2.5 nd cent in the 12 months. 

The course of wholesale prices since December, 1914, is shown in 
the logarithmic chart on opposite page. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 to 
June, 1924 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in 

order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be directly 
compared. In some instances the results here shown have been 
obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913; i. e., by 
dividing the index number for each year or month on the origina! 
base by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. In 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, also, 
that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by the wile 
difference in the number of commodities included in the different seri 
of index numbers. For the United States and several other countri:s 
the index numbers are published to the fourth significant figure ‘0 
order to show minor price variations. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERTAIN FOREIGN 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation! 
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COUNTRIES 
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Italy 


Riec- 
cardo 
Bachi 


10 


202 
24 


409 








Country....; United | Canada |Belgium|Bulgarial C70 | Den’ | Finland! France baud 
Bureau a ay Director | Central} _ Central | General | Federal 
Comnenins of Labor zoaut of Pat General | Bureau |Finans-] Bureau | Statisti- | Statisti- 
agency....| Statis- | Ste’ | try ana} Of Sta- | of Sta- jtidende| of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- 
tics ties Labor tistics } tistics tistics reau reau 
Commod- 
aa 404 1 238 128 38 126 33 135 45 38 
Year and 
month 
_ Sere 100. 0 RT ein aes gree. eee aes 100 100 100. 0 
sk acisenscie 98, 1 102. 3 3101 103 4100 ,  ? ee oe  ) eae 
ees 100. 8 Sp ee > os Ese ee 138 Be ee > ia 
wie.........- 126. 8 EES SE TIP CS SS _ _) See ee _ 1 ea: ae 
MS oil daa 177. 2 BRR 0 OPO ee eee eee oe 288 3. .....-.4 eee a 
RE 194. 3 A SANIT i So RT ee  ») ae 
gear fi 2) Seer eee ee oe Res desde Bhs... ss... 
RES 226. 2 Ny Sapa pa eee ae 382 1183 iS Gee 
RSET 146. 9  & } Ses 2006 }.......-. 250 1263 eae 
| eres 148. 8 152. 0 367 2473 1356 179 1219 = ae 
Bs oscema 158. 7 153. 0 497 2525 995 201 1095 a ae 
192) 
January -_-_- 169. 8 _ ws eee BS dwediewerd 341 1223 | eae 
February._.| 1601 Ss) Ss 9196} 2--...--4 290 1188 va i...%.-.- 
March. ____- 155. 4 2} a + 280 1203 3 ae 
April._..__- 147.9 3 ere 2006 |. ......-- 270 1249 Uw, 
ay... 145. 5 AE Ts cinccmunaubal SS Ce 257 1182 
[Ss 141. 6 164.0 }__.__._.- 1680 | ___._...- 254 1247 =e 
ines. 141.0] 1638.4j_....._.- 1721 Seo 253 1259 01). .<-- 
August... __. 141. 5 165. 6 347 _ | eae 254 1293 See 
September_.| 141.5 161.8 368 TS 224 1364 (eee 
October __..- 141.6 155. 5 372 ®t RPE 202 136i 331 J 
November 140. 7 183. 6 374 2061 |... 186 1305 ee 
December 139. 8 14. 3 369 a... 188 1295 Sl... --- 
1922 
January.._- 138. 3 149.8 366 2172 1676 178 1263 mee-44.5i%.. 
ebruary...| 1414 161.5 356 2272 1522 177 1254 eee 
March. -___- 142.2] 151.3 350] 2787| 1553) 182] 1244 307 | 80.3 
April....___ 142. 6 161.4 344 2514 1492 178 1260 | eee 
ete oi 147. 6 151. 7 348 2695 1472 177 1241 ae 
sume. ....-..- 149. 6 150. 5 356 2436 1472 179 1229 325 93. 0 
July.........| 649 151. 8 360 2489 1465 180 1219 rts... 
August_____- 155. 0 149. 5 360 2526 1387 180 1230 eee 
September -- 153. 3 145. 4 364 2531 1156 178 1224 329 82. 2 
October. ___- 154. 1 146. 9 385 2558 1059 176 1186 Oe aes 
November..} 155.5 149. 6 408 2564 1018 180 1140 1) ae 
December... 156. 2 150. 9 407 2630 1000 182 1149 362 $1.6 
1923 
January-_.... 155. 8 151.4 434 | 2657 1004 181 1134 387 65. 0 
February --- 156. 7 153. 6 474 | 2666 1019 192 1127 422 84. 0 
March. _._.. 158.6 | 155.9 482 | 2828 1028 199 1108 424 96. 8 
April__...__- 158. 7 156. 9 480 2757 1032 200 1096 415 $8. 5 
May ite cade 156, 2 155. 2 474 2613 1030 204 1093 406 71.9 
June._.____. 153. 5 155. 5 484 2545 1002 202 1095 409 74.0 
lili 150. 6 153. 5 504 2408 969 207 1080 407 88. 8 
August__.-.- 150. 1 153. 5 §29 2292 959 207 1080 413 $5. 8 
September - - 153, 7 164. 6 514 2265 958 202 1089 424 101. 7 
ctober_.... 153. 1 153. 1 515 2263 974 205 1077 421 117.9 
November --_ 152. 1 153. 3 531 2412 965 207 1070 443 139. 0 
December... 151.0 153. 5 545 984 210 1096 459 126. 2 
1924 
January....- 151.2 156, 7 580 2711 991 210 1071 404 117.3 
February - -- 151. 7 156.8 642 2658 1029 223 1078 44 116. 2 
March._.__- 140.9 1544.3 625 2612 1036 227 1094 500 120. 7 
Agee i ailiina 148. 4 151.1 555 2798 1022 228 1095 450 124, 1 
aa 146. 9 150. 6 557 2551 1015 225 1090 458 122. 5 
June. -_...... 144, 6 152. 2 565 2811 981 219 1088 465 115.9 
1236 commodities since 1924. 
236 commodities prior to ; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 
April. z ‘July. 5 July 1, 1919-June 30, 1914. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERTAIN FOREIGN 




















COUNT RIES—Concluded 
{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation] 
Nether- |, P Switz-| United | Austra-}| New South 
ountry----! Jands |Norway| Spain | Sweden) oriand | Kingdom| lia | Zealand| Africa | 7°Pa2 
Central | Central aunel Cham- Bureau | Census | Office 
omputing Bureau | Geogra-| ber of | Dr.J.| Board | 9f CeD- | and sta.| of Cen: |Bank of 
agency ----| of Sta-_| of Sta- | phy and] Com- | Lorenz] of Trade | “YA.th° | tistics | SUS 0 Teen 
tist tistics | Statis- | merce ttle | Office | Statis- yo 
ties cs tics 
ommodities| * 48 174 74 160 71 150 92 106 187 6 
100 100 100 SE Lsmchcitbiny: Be A i tei 100 100 | 100 
peel ag ER: Ea he 1 eee £100 104 87 95 
ea *  f ae Se Ee Bae 141 123 107 97 
bs ese gg AO . EAA EON RE ae 132 134 123 117 
onal eeeeyees __, SCH) SS Gt eae 146 151 141 147 
S— i ee OS ee 170 175 153 193 
, aneeiiaal |) ee oe a ee ee 180 178 165 236 
‘alee = Eee 221 a ali 307. 3 218 212 223 259 
Scena Pe 190 218 | 196.5 197. 2 167 201 161 200 
Liccssoell oy Ea 176 173 167.7 158. 8 154 178 129 196 
ia 151 232 172 163 | 179.9 159. 1 170 175 127 199 
PIB Bands <veld 219 272 | 240.7 245. 9 196 216 188 201 
if ene 203 256 | 233.2 225, 2 192  ] ee 195 
bebekd | eee 193 249 | 221.7 210.8 181 | er 191 
panhipeind  _) epee 191 239 | 211.3 204. 8 171 204 166 190 
ecbdbabd pepe 187 230 | 185.7 201. 7 166 9 ERs 191 
or pl eee 186 223 | 183.3 197. 7 162 Sn diese: nibhind 192 
dnpbieed | 186 216 | 178.8 194. 1 i59 200 150 196 
—s ae 183 211 177. 0 190. 0 160 197 enn 199 
| eres 183 201 180. 6 187. 0 160 henna ael 207 
bowed ere 185 194 184. 5 180. 7 156 195 138 219 
Rae 184 189 | 182.7 172.8 151 og eee 214 
 _ ) | ae 183 188 | 178.2 167.9 148 gs 209 
mond  ) ere 180 181 176.9 164. 0 147 186 131 206 
iC) a: 179 179 |} 172.3 161.8 147 Se 204 
iia abel | or 177 177 | 172.4 160. 0 146 |) ees 201 
saree ji eee 180 175 164. 5 160. 3 148 180 128 197 
bdddengell | Seger 178 175 162. 1 160. 6 155 RS ee 194 
eocumbardl | Sew 178 174 162. 8 159. 9 156 Yi) eee 197 
| ae 175 173 | 163.9 160. 3 157 177 126 201 
salina dl | ees 75 173 164. 7 156. 3 155 ig eee 195 
| a 174 170} 165.7 154. 3 158 oy ieee 193 
a Sra 17 169 164. 5 155. 2 159 174 129 190 
_ ¢ eee 174 163 170. 6 157. 6 162 a 188 
__ f ar 172 163 171.9 155. 8 161 ees 183 
analie & 157 223 170 163 174.7 157.0 163 171 131 184 
155 222 170 165 | 175.3 157. 5 161 SS eer 192 
156 228 171 168 | 181.0 160. 3 163 BSG Esasceccee 196 
156 229 174 168 | 185.9 162. 0 167 17 126 196) 
149 232 171 166} 186.5 159. 8 170 eS 199 
149 232 170 164} 181.0 159. 3 178 2 ere 198 
145 231 170 162 | 179.8 156. 5 180 176 124 192 
142 233 171 162 | 175.3 154. 5 175 BED Snccdveccd 190 
145 232 174 162 | 173.4 157.8 172 SET 210 
148 235 171 161 | 181.1 158. 1 171 176 125 212 
153 243 173 160} 181.6 160. 8 173 a! 3 eee 209 
154 247 176 160 | 182.5 163. 4 174 446 4. 210 
156 251 178 161 183. 2 165. 4 174 175 131 211 
158 261 180 162; 183.4 167. 0 170 SE 208 
acces 155 264 180 162 | 180.1 165. 4 167 ree 206 
wernen- 154 263 184 161 | 181.4 164. 7 166 178 126 207 
V -connen- 153 261 179 160 | 180.4 163. 7 165 4 Seer 205 
Lane ees 152 262 179 158 | 178.3 162. 6 ee 199 



































‘July. 


852 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 
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Retail Prices in Stockholm, Christiania, and Copenhagen 


OCIALA Meddelanden No. 4, 1924, published by the Swedig 
Labor Board, contains a table, shown below, giving AV erage 
actual and relative prices of various commodities in Stockholm 

Christiania, and Copenhagen for July, 1914, July and October, 1993 
and January, 1924. : 

Weighted index numbers are not published for Copenhagen but th, 

weighted index figure for necessaries (including fuel and light) was 143 
for Stockholm and 241 for Christiania. Index figures of cost 0! 
living in Scandinavian countries January, .924, on the basis of July, 
1914, as 100, were as follows: Sweden 176, Norway 236, and Den. 
mark 209. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED COMMODITIES IN STOCKHOLM, Ciiris. 
or COPENHAGEN, JULY, 1914, JULY AND OCTOBER, 1923, AND JANvp. 
1 
, 


[Ore at par=0.268 cent; exchange rate varies. Liter =1.06 quarts liquid or 0.9 quart dry measure: kijp. 
gram = 2.2 pounds; hectoliter = 2.8 bushels] 







































































Stockholm Christiania Copenhagen 
Commodity Unit [1914] 1923 | 1924 1914 | 1923 | 1924/1914} 1923 | joy 
July | July} Oct.) Jan. | July | July} Oct.) Jan.|July| July) Oct. Jay, 
Ore | Gre | Ore | Ore | Gre | Gre | Gre | Gre | Gre | Ore | Ore | din 
Milk, whole............-..- Liter..._. 17} 2} 29] 29/) 19] WM} 42) 44] 19] 37) 44) 4 
Butter, dairy...........___- Kilogram | 246 | 300 | 393 | 385 | 256 | 605 | 653-| 735 | 235 | 413 | 574) 7m 
Margarine..............____ TS Sees 139 | 186 | 188 | 182 | 1140} 1269 | 1287 | 1200} 125 | 189 | 190 | iM 
Eggs, fresh........-....___- «TRE 150 | 202 | 354 | 446 | 180 | 362 | 587.| 512 | 150 | 304 | 41 | 4% 
Potatoes__........- ee ee © 5 liters_..| 35| 76] 55] 62] 35] 56] 64) 71| 25] 84] 63) 7% 
Peas, yellow__...........__- Kilogram | 26] 52] 50/| 50; 40] 115] 116 | 120; 40] 121 | 123) 1% 
Flour, wheat ___......___._- ie ES $82} 45| 44] 42] 82] 58] 655}| 54] 26!) 47] 45/| 4 
yy Pe ee iF “Weis 28} 38{ 38] 38] 20} 46] 43} 43 }.____]____- zy 74 
EE < o o idnwdiae ns aiwauk ee a 34} 46] 46) 46] 36) 66); 66} 67] 39] 92) 92 92 
OT Fe, ee E ao | RD 40}; 81} 81; 82) 24) 46) 45} 45)] 24] 58 08 8 
Bread, wheat_..........___- MO ed 66 | 117 | 116 | 119 }____. 82; 80; 80; 40] 81 8] 8 
Beet, fresh, roast__......___- a Se 125 | 258 | 247 | 232 | 132 | 398 | 352 | 383 |____- 2383 (2370 | 2367 
Beef,soup meat _........__- dead 102 | 183 | 195 | 186 | 126 | 327 | 288 | 315 | 125 | 238 | 223 | 232 
Veal,roast,fatted.......__. Az WSS. 3 145 | 274 | 264 | 274 | 141 | 380 | 435 | 480 | 125 | 240 | 234 24 
eal,roast, young.......__- Sat WE aol 101 | 150 | 151 | 176} 83 | 220 | 204 | 229 j_____|____- y 
, 2.) RS ae SO Scab 149 | 250 | 241 | 214} 145 | 361 | 353 140 (a 230 | 217 
bE es AER vate VEAL E 150 } 250 | 245 | 216 | 160 | 389 414 298 | 323 | 301 
ee A a eat WEEE 3166 |3 256 | 9259 | 9256 | 4214 | 4364 | 4375 | 4415] 4210 [9 445} 9445 9448 
Sugar, loaf_..........._- IR BT US BS 64}104} 98} 92] 57/145] 145/175] 43] 116] 107 | 102 
Kerosene, water white__-___- Liter____- 18} 30] 30] 30] 18] 35] 34; 36] 18] 31) 3! 31 
GR A a Hectoliter| 239 | 450 | 450 | 450 | 180 | 455 | 455 | 490 | 170 | 472 | 466 | 491 
TD cuiepaccutis | ARB af “WSS 133 | 339 | 339 | 339 | 165 | 375 | 325 | 450 | 125 | 376 | 410 451 
Index numbers 
Milk, whole................ Liter... 100 | 153 | 171 | 171 | 100 | 211 | 221 | 232 | 100 | 195 | 232. 237 
Butter, dairy............__- Kilogram |} 100 | 122 | 160 } 157 | 100 | 197 | 255 | 287 | 100 | 176 | 244. 244 
Margarine. ...............-- ‘’ wees 100 | 134 | 135 | 131 | 100} 192 | 205 | 214 100) 151 | 152 7 
E | RES ESS eS 100 | 135 | 236 | 297 | 100 | 201 | 326 | 284 | 100 | 203 | 32! = 433 
sila enenatientaedibanie: s-ivilidas 5 liters_..| 100 | 217 | 157 | 177 | 100 | 160 | 183 | 203 | 100 | 336 | 252) 2% 
Peas, yellow...........----. Kilogram } 100 | 200 | 192 | 192 | 100 | 288 | 290 | 300 | 1600 | 303 | 308) (34) 
Flour, wheat......-......--. a eee 100 | 141 | 138 | 131 | 100 | 181 | 172 | 169 | 100 | 181 | 173) 18 
ME 588 Oi - coca ddl. ~..-- nt OO 05.2... 100 | 136 | 136 | 136 | 100 } 230 | 215 | 215 }_.---|____- --ss 
Ge Ol iss enue ddannan dc ie 1.00.54. 100 | 135 | 135 | 135 | 100 | 183 | 183 | 186 | 100 | 236 | 236 | 236 
B =, Se St eS SR aR 100 | 203 | 203 | 205 | 100 | 192 | 188 | 188 | 100 | 242 | 242 242 
Bread, wheat ...........---.- ee: eee BOO 1 Aa7 4-176 1.380 foo sch cf ez. )_- et 100 | 203 | 20 203 
Beef,fresh,roast -.-..------ 20 “were 100 | 206 | 198 | 186 | 100 | 302 | 267 | 200 )...__|..__- a eee 
Beef,soup meat._.........-- a Re 100 | 179 | 191 | 182 | 100 } 260 | 229 | 250} 100 | 190 | 175, 1% 
Veal,roast,fatted__.......-- Se rte 160 | 189 | 182 | 189 | 100 | 270 | 309 | 340 | 100 | 192 | 187) 12 
Veal, roast, young__.....__-- BAe AE 100 | 149 | 150 | 174 | 100 | 265 | 246 | 276 |_____|____- a a 
nancubitdessianss ...do cece + 100 168 162 144 100 249 243 262 100 6179 6198 8485 
ee eee ae: wee 100 | 167 | 163 } 144 | 100} 243 | 238 | 259 : 
DB a joccesace si docars 4- ie Sse 100 | 154 | 156 | 154 | 100 | 170 | 175 | 194 | 100 | 212 | 211 213 
,loaf....-.-...-------- ~-d0..... 100 | 163 | 153 | 144 | 100 | 254 | 254 | 307 | 100 | 270 | 249 | 2% 
Kerosene, water white____.-- Liter __... 100 | 167 | 167 | 167 | 100 | 194 | 189 | 200 | 100 | 172/172) 172 
OE nen ss 5 Hectoliter| 100 | 188 | 188 | 188 | 100 | 253 | 253 | 272} 100 | 278 | 274 289 
0 RSS Set eT FS F 100 | 255 | 255 | 255 | 100 | 227 | 197 | 273 | 100 | 301 | 325 361 
1 Made from cream. 4 Santos, roasted. 
2 Boneless. & Average of prices of various brands, roasted. 
3 Santos, green. 6 Index number of average of prices of fresh and salt pork. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Woolen and Worsted Goods Industry 
A SURVEY of hours and earnings in the woolen and worsted 


gpods industry in the United States has just been completed 
y the Bureau of Labor Statistics. T Hefollowing tables briefly 
summarize the information obtained. A bulletin on this subject will 
be published later by the bureau. 

he table below shows the index numbers of full-time hours per 
week, earnings per hour, and full-time weekly earnings, from 1910 to 
1924, inclusive, based on figures for 1913 as 100. No figures are 


shown for 1915, 1919, 1921, or 1923, as data were not secured for those 
years, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, BY SPECIFIED YEARS, 1910 TO 1924 














[1913= 100] 
Index numbers of average— 
| 
Year | Full-time | Full-ti 
- a? -time 
| hours per ——- weekly 
| week 7 earnings 
| | 
NESE laren 101 90 91 
a SET ts PES EE: 102 91 92 
RR ee: age oS 100 102 102 
ENGR: orm 100 100 100 
REG «ab cnpenubedileds << 98 103 100 
TS iad age A ¢ Fs 98 127 124 
| NE yee et ee 97 193 186 
Tee ee ae 86 355 304 
Rd bing oncanbnsilihcuwn 87 268 231 
pT ee ae Oe 88 301 262 














In making this survey 72 representative establishments located in 9 
different States were visited. The total number of employees for 
which data were obtained was 41,622, distributed, by States, as 


follows: 




















: Establish- ait 

State ments Employees 
RS ae ae ey Cerca 9 1, 698 
Da habit padewtchbantleh oncdaudddnee 12 2, 242 
pe ee ae eee ee 11 16, 890 
Ne ee a 5 3, 585 
fF. ae ae ae oe sees 4 3, 549 
sf , Se Fe TOSS ee 2 1, 528 
ES RE EE a eg aa 18 4, 448 
) eee, eae | ae 9 4,917 
sR Oo ee ee 6 ee 2 2, 764 
ae ee) ae Se 72 41, 622 








= 


Data were obtained from pay rolls during the period from January 
to May, 8 of these pay rolls coming in January, 39 in February, 10 in 
March, 13 in April, and2in May. During the year ending December 
31, 1923, the 72 mills studied were in operation an average of 293.8 
days. All the mills were closed on panes during the year and 1 mill 
did not run on Saturday during the year but worked the full number 
of hours per week by increasing the number of hours per day. One 
mill did not operate on 43 Saturdays during the year. 
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The mills were closed for an average of 8.4 days during the year on 
account of holidays and vacations and 7.8 days on account of slack 
business. One mill reported a strike lasting 18 days and another mill 
a strike lasting 9 days. 

Average full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time weekly earnings are shown for each of the principal 
productive occupations and for a group of “‘other employees” which 
includes all occupations not shown separately. ‘These averages for 
1924 are brought into comparison with like figures for preceding years, 
taken from bulletins of the bureau, which for some occupations are 
shown as far back as 1910. 

Paralleling these figures, the table shows index numbers for full- 
time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time weekly earnings, 
in which the averages for the year 1913 are used as the base or 1690. 
For those occupations for which no 1913 data are available, such index 
numbers could not, of course, be computed. 

From January 1, 1923, up to the time of this survey 49 mills re- 
ported an increase of 12.5 per cent in wages, 11 mills an increase of |() 
per cent, and 1 mill each of 20 per cent, 12 per cent, 11 per cent, 9.5 per 
cent, and 7.5 per cent increase, respectively. The other 7 mills did 
not report any change m rates. 
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=— = 
Index numbers of 
Aver- Aver- 
Num- Num-| 28@ oe age 
ber of ber of full- i: full- Full- Full- 
Occupation and sex Year jestab-| “on. | time | ings | time | time | Earn-| time 
lish loyees hours - week- hours ings | week- 
ments | POY per Soar ly earn- , per ly 
week ings eck hour eee 
Wool sorters: 
Male. ----| 1910 18 289 | 56.5 |$0.247 | $13.86 | 102 88 1) 
1911 19 444 56. 4 241 13. 54 103 86 SS 
1912 19 471 55. 2 267 14. 72 100 95 9 
1913 19 246 55. 0 281 15. 43 100 100 100 
1914 15 381 | 542 276} 1497 99 98 97 
1916 17 412) 541 329 | 17.80 98 117 115 
1918 20 538 54. 4 460 | 24.94 99 164 162 
1920 22 423 48. 1 871 41. 90 87 310 272 
1922 17 358 48. 4 710 34. 36 88 253 223 
1924 19 359 | 49.5] .776] 38.41 90 276 249 
ER ESSE ES 1920 1 28/ 48.0] .OO1) 43.25 )._...../......./..--- 
1922 3 371 46.01 23000 30:90))....--.}..~..../_.--- 
, 1924 5 65 | 48.2 Fk « | eee ee ee 
Wool washer tenders: 
BE. acct eant SS eee oT 1920 20 113} 48.8 6604. @8:461_....../....... - 
1922 23 93} 49.21 .4464 21.04)._.....)...._.- a 
1924 20 Aes So 5) dee ae ss ~~-|..6-2--)------- 
Picker tenders: 
) Serge = mpewansatittetaie: 1920 41 277} 48.3 I MD Be a 
1922 43 276} 49.3 428 Tae eae = 
1924 45 oy Pie oe © OS eee eee = 
Card tenders: 
a ee manigiré 1910 26 201 | 56.9 127 7. 25 101 89 91 
19)1 40 320} 57.1} .136 7.73 101 96 ’ 
1912 40 412} 56.4} .135 7. 64 100 95 95 
1913 40 329 | 56.3] .142 8. 01 100 100 100 
1914 41 398 | 56.1] .147 8. 26 100 104 108 
1916 47 533 | 55.8] .186} 10.38 99 131 130 
1918 47 500 | 54.8] .287] 15.75 97 202 197 
1920 43 444); 48.4] .517] 25.02 86 364 312 
1922 46 514] 49.5 405 | 20.05 88 285 250 
1924 47 528 | 40.4 473 | 28.37 88 333 292 
Female... .-| 1920 11 1081 48.3) 437} 21.12 4...-.--].....-- 138 
1922 10 109} 48.2] .351) 16,92}....... San Siam 
1924 12 Sey SOY cGOO | BO OO Laccccclocoscccl-<~---- 
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r on WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS MANUFAC- 

lack TURING INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1924, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 

< 
. SS ——_ — = ae 

mil} — | on 

Index numbers of— 
N Aver- A ver- Aver- | 
Num-; . eee a | 
and ber of| NUM tuit- | 88° | tull- | pan. | | Full- 
ipal Occupation and sex Year jestab-| oun. | time | ings | time | time | Harn-| time 
ic lish levees hours] — | week- | pours| igs | week- 
Ch ments | POY) per * sani ly_earn- my per ly 
for week | ings | Bn 8 | hour | earn- 
‘ ings 
Ars, | 
in | 
art Card strippers: | 
7 A * ra cldbeupoawthds Re 27 162 | 57.0 0.153 | $8.69/ 101) 91 92 
ll 1911 42 223 | 57.1| .151| 8.62] 1014 90 91 

ull- 1912 42 240 | 56.9) 163) 9.29| 101) 97 98 

ors 1913 42 236 | 56.5 168 | 9. 46 100 | 100 100 
5°) i914 43 250| 55.7] .169| 9.44) 99/ 101 100 

00, 1916 48 303 | 55.5] .209/ 11.61) 98| 124 123 

las 1918 48 359 | 54.8] .324| 17.77) 97 193 188 
ex 1920 45 202 | 48.2] .570 | 27.47| 85! 339|) 290 

1922 46| 311 | 49.5] .433/ 21.43) 88) 258) 227 
1924 49 368 | 50.6] .506| 25.60 90 | 301 271 
re- Card grinders: 

i icndidiibocchdiitdhendtil 1922 12 28 | 4&4) 401] 23.76 |.......|..-.006 ss 
10) 1924 15 37| 48.8] .602| 29.38 ]|....... eat ; 
MGIINGL...4.0bi.---ctea>--<-084] Se 8 130} 49.8] .502/ 25.00 |......./_. * 

did 1922 8| 288| 48.3] .363| 17.53 |...--.|_- 

1924 8 363 | 49.9] .439| 21.91 ett ; 
Female. .... ae ee ae er 1920 15 383 | 48.4 442 21.39 14 
AC 1922 15 413 | 49.1 | in Pd GRRRS 
1924 14 435 | 49.4 | Rol Seep 
Comber tenders: 
ae MEO .neandeercecescdocscccesss| 1000 6 106 | 56.5 139 7. 87 103 | 89 92 
f 1911 9 188 | 56.5] .141 7. 94 103 90 9% 
1912 9 81 | 55.1 156 8. 56 101 | 18 101 

— 1913 9 115| 54.8 156 8. 51 100 | 100 100 
1 1914 6 | 228 55.8] . 161 9. 00 102 103 106 

a 1916 8| 274! 56.3] .199| 11.18] 103| 128 i31 

= 1918 y 248 | 558] .314| 17.49] 102| 201 206 

— 1920 10| 162| 48.9) .552/ 26.99) 89] 354] 317 

y 1922 li 209 48.1) .435) 20.92] 88) 279 46 

i 1924 7 212} 49.6] .522| 25.89 91 | 335 304 

— Female........... icataintiieagl 1910 6 129} 55.5 lll | 6.13 99}; 5 vs 

1911 7 139 | 55.8 109 | 6.10} 99 | 94 93 
1912 7 150 | 55.8] .116| 6.47 9) 99 Os 
9 1913 7 163 | 56.1] .117| 6.57] 100] 100 100 
83 ivi4 6 162 | 54.8 119} 6.52] 98] 1062 vy 
5 1916 10 178 | 53.5 177} 9.46 95| 151 144 

100 1918 12 328 | 52.8) .258| 13.59) 94] 221 7 
97 1920 12 155 | 48.71 .478| 23.28} 87] 409 354 

115 1922 10 100 | 49.7 5} 1913} 89] 329 20) 

162 1924 10 1i4| 49.2 418 | 20, 57 88 B57 313 

272 Devin frame tenders: 

223 iil Re Gana e BE ge 1916 5 211 | 55.0 178 | 9.80 R a. 

249 i918 6 i938; 41 ee BOE, oo 0c nclp<ncinties’<~ 

1920 6 51 | 48.0 oi) 2G i.--.-...-}.- 

- 1922 + 189 | 481) .378] 18.18j}..... 

--- i924 is 263 | 49.2) .439| 21.60 |....-- Be" a 

eco j | 

Female....... wise, edema Bm. 1916 14] 1,603] 53.7] 1170] 9.15 oe ae ae 
--- 1918 15| 1,760} 5290] .250| 13.24 : 
: 1920 16| 1,768) 48.3] .445] 21.49}__- 
--- 1922 17 1,615} 48.5 349 16. 93 
1924 8) £66) 46:05). 1907} 10.41 |.......)......./....... 
w= Spinners, mule: 
“= TA. Lis. nol atieetoanedl 1910 2 |. 529) 57.0) .224| 1275 101 94 | 95 
. ivil 40 638 | 57.3 224 i2. 81 191 94 95 
1912 40 719 | 56.6] .240] 13.56! 100 100 10t 

91 1913 42 $28 | 56.5] .239| 13.45, 100! 100 100 

97 1914 42 897 | 56.0] .249| 13.88) 99| 104 103 

95 1916 46 | 1,222| 55.3] .316] 17.51) 9B) 132 130 

00 1918 46| 1,431] 54.9) .499] 27.42) 97! 209| 2 

hed 1920 46 960 | 48.2] .816] 30.33] 85 | 341) 292 

30 1922 44/} L119] 49.2] .670] 32.96) 87 230; 24 

- 1924 47| 1,200! 48.0] .755| 36.92) 87) 316) @ 

0 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS MANUF \c. 
TURING INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1924, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 
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| | | —— 
Index numbers of— 
ver- Aver- 
Aver- Se 
Num- 7 . age e | 
ber off NUM | full | 88° | full- | pay ~~ 
Occupation and sex Year jestab-| “(m. | time |S" | time time | Barn-| time 
a lish | pjovees| hours ngs | week- he ings | week 
| ments | POY per ee ly earn- og S| per ly 
week ings dom hour | « rn. 
Spinners, frame: 
SRE Ca Re SRS 1910 2 114 |. 56.0 1$0.125 | $7.01 104 92 9% 
1911 3 194 56. 0 . 132 7. 37 104 7 | 101 
1912 3 244) 54.0] .158 8. 53 100 116 116 
1913 3 115 54. 0 . 136 7.33 100 100 100 
1914 3 282 53.9} .145 7. 80 100 106 106 
1916 3 266 53. 9 . 191 10. 30 100 141 14] 
1918 5 161 53. 0 . 316 16. 74 gs 232 228 
1920 4 49 48. 0 . 558 26. 78 89 41 365 
1922 4 45 48.0 . 357 17. 14 89 263 234 
1924 3 46 50.0 . 421 21. 05 93 310 287 
Datel... ccrincinenieticett 1910 | 8 578 | 56.0] .122 6. 85 101 87 83 
1911 10} 1,002] 56.4) .1296!/ 7.07 102 90 | )| 
1912 10} 1,070] 55.2 144 7. 92 99 103} 02 
1913 10 751 55.5 | .140 7.78 100 100 | 100 
1914 9 970 54. 2 147 7.99 98 105 | 102 
1916 14 1, 202 53. 9 . 180 9. 68 97 129 | 124 
1918 15 1, 330 52. 4 . 278 14. 62 94 199 188 
1920 14] 1,026{ 482] .481 | 23.18 87} 344) 2% 
1922 15 972 48.4 . 345 16. 70 87 246 215 
1924 14 1, 106 48.9] .417 20. 39 88 298 262 
Doffers: 
ee ee a eee 1916 5 255 | 49.81 .161 i SES 
1918 5 138 50.5 | . 266 * \ ae Sage 
® 1920 6 108 | 46.3] .497 | 23.01 |._____- nt a 
1922 5 165 | 47.0 299 fy heat, ieee 
1924 7 214 49.9 201  * |] aes alent 
ES RRP Ok, ED TEE Ff 1916 12 709 | 522 135 RT See, 
1918 12 829 48. 6 203 ¢ Ff ata e haan tl 
1920 14 561 46. 7 352  Y 2 ae | 
1922 14 619 48. 1 275 *& te Se 
1924 10 566 48. 1 315 al a 
“Twister tenders: 
RR Rd RS 1910 10 332 | 56.9 126 7.16 103 93 95 
1911 12 600 56. 7 131 7. 40 102 97 99 
1912 12 751 55. 7 . 137 7. 62 101 101 102 
1913 12 598 55. 4 . 135 7. 50 100 100 100 
1914 ll S84 54. 3 . 144 7.81 Ys 107 104 
1916 23 1, 028 54. 2 174 9. 43 98 129 12% 
1918 24 802 53.9 | .256 13. 80 97 190 is4 
1920 34 1, 043 48.3 . 457 22. 07 87 339 244 
1922 40 892 49. 3 . 352 17. 35 &9 261 231 
1924 38 914 49.3 . 418 20. 61 SY 310 275 
Spooler tenders 
En OF ee eee 1916 55 1, 571 54.1 .173 | | ROSE Ree 
1918 56 1, 514 53. 6 . 270 if ) eee et a siasbieiee 
1920 55 1, 474 48. 2 le lg SEE Eee ee 
1922 59 1, 247 48. 7 ‘. _. 3 ee et ee 
1924 64 1, 228 48. 6 . 419 3 2 Peeps ———— EE 
Dresser tenders: 
Bs asa t5eei  O  e 1910 27 214 57.1 . 242 13. 80 101 92 93 
1911 46 337 57.1 243 13. 85 101 92 Of 
1912 46 384 56. 4 262 14. 71 100 100 99 
1913 46 347 56. 3 263 14. 80 100 100 L100 
1914 47 363 55, 2 273 15. 03 98 104 ()2 
1916 55 422 55. 0 318 17. 47 Ys 121 118 
1918 58 469 54. 6 452 | 24. 28 97 172 164 
1920 63 403 | 48.6] .767 | 37.28 86 292 252 
1922 58 493 48.8 | .653 | 31.87 87 248 2 
1924 65 467 | 49.3] .748 | 36.88 88 284 249 
Creelers or tiers-in: 
Re TEE LAD Bae hes 1922 3 40 47.9 | .315 15. 09 }....-..- aA a 
1924 3 21 52.9 .3il i. | ae 
Drawers-in: 
BN. so sdnic So waiemante eu wb autos 1924 10 40 51.6} .690} 35.60 |... ... eel 
AE ES nee Te 1916 52 mn) OT be eee I... 2neu)-s2--../---- 
1918 55 oe | O63): saan foam oe |..c...-]...-... Dis. 
1920 63 fee oe 8 Sy 6, eee eee 
1922 60 436 | 48.5 | .480 | 23.28 |.......|....--- — 
1924 62 e-) an Se ee tM lactadsleccccss!-.----- 
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Occupation and sex 





Loom fixers: 
ee as eee 


Weavers: 
ch ete codedin dient ities 


eee ee ee ERR He eee 





Year 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 


1924 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1924 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 


1922 
1924 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 


1920 
1924 
1920 
1924 














" Aver- 
Num- * age 
ber off NU™ | full. 
—— Late — 
1s ours 
ments ployees per 
week 
27 429 | 56.6 
46 569 | 56.7 
46 589 | 55.9 
47 581] 55.8 
47 651 55. 1 
60 794 | 54.9 
61 843 54. 5 
64 736 | 48.3 
64 747 |} 48.4 
68 821; 49.0 
27 | 2,907) 57.1 
46} 4,049) 57.1 
46 | 4,476) 56.3 
47} 3,834] 56.3 
48} 4,336] 55.2 
61} 5,431) 549 
61} 5,812) 545 
64] 4,825| 48.3 
64; 5,518) 483 
68 | 5,725) 48.8 
27) 2,855) 56.3 
46] 3,384) 56.8 
46 | 3,586] 55.9 
47} 3,493 | 56.0 
48 | 3,862) 547 
61} 4,505) 54.5 
61 5,295 | 54.1 
63} 3,783 | 48.3 
63 | 3,622] 48.4 
67} 3,713) 489 
10 251} 48,0 
49 315 | 48.3 
19 246 | 48.7 
16 144; 48.3 
7 54} 48.4 
18 245 | 48.6 
26} 1,034) 56.5 
43 1,516} 56.8 
44) 1,562] 55.9 
44 1,643 | 55.6 
44 1,756 | 54.6 
55 1,889 | 54.6 
55} 1,867) 54.1 
64) 2,321 48. 4 
61} 1,773) 48.2 
60} 1,711} 49.2 
25} 1,196) 56.8 
44 1,623 | 56.8 
44 1,668 | 55.7 
42} 1,388] 55.3 
43) 1,501) 54.4 
563 | 1,767] 54.3 
53 | 1,685) 54.1 
61 1,729 | 48.5 
63 1,985} 48.4 
64 1,850; 48.5 
59 419 | 48.4 
55 352} 48.6 
61 466 | 49.1 
13 43) 49.8 
15 75) 48.4 
10 351 48.4 
[5387] 





Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour 


$0. 279 
. 275 
. 308 
. 297 
.312 
. 381 
. 552 
. 973 
. 754 


. 870 


. 210 


" 130 
"146 


. 155 
. 185 
. 276 
- 452 
. 371 
. 420 


. 160 


. 189 
- 183 
. 195 
. 245 
. 349 
. 603 
- 445 
. 534 


. 687 
601 


* 432 
‘ 452 


age 
full- 
time 
week- 
ly earn- 
ings 


$15. 76 
15. 59 


27. 85 


36. 62 
28, 34 


24. 34 
18. 05 
23. 52 


7. 33 
7. 36 
8. 25 
8.14 
8.47 
19. 09 
14. 94 


17. 83 
20. 66 


9. 07 
10. 50 
10. 11 
10. 57 


18. 91 
29. 25 





21. 88 


Aver- | 


Index numbers of— 





Full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week 


101° 
102 


100 
98 











Full- 
Earn-| time 
ings | week- 

per ly 
hour | earn- 
ings 

94 95 
93 94 
104 104 
100 100 
105 104 
128 125 
186 182 
328 284 
254 220 
293 258 
89 90 
91 92 
102 102 
100 100 
103 100 
131 122 
203 195 
348 298 
266 228 
302 262 
91 92 
93 95 
105 104 
100 100 
103 100 
138 134 
206 199 
379 327 
292 252 
332 290 
89 90 
89 Ody 
99 101 
100 100 
106 104 
127 124 
189 1s4 
310 269 
254 220 
288 254 
88 91 
&8 91 
104 105 
100 100 
108 105 
135 133 
193 189 
330 289 
243 213 
292 256 
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. Index numbers of— 
Aver- : Aver- 
Num-| num-|} .28¢ .¥ age = 
4 ge } ee 
ber of ber of full- earn- full- Full- F ull. 
Occupation and sex Year | estab em- | time | ings | time | time | Earn-| time 
iish- lo hours ° wee k- hours ings | week. 
ments | PPOYees ol Pd ag per had ly 
wee ngs our | earn- 
. week } i sn 
Fullers: 
Rage EE PS Sori 1920 53 195 | 48.6 |$0. 500 | $28. 67 |_.-.---/..____. 
1922 52 248 49.1 . 468 22.98 +{....-.- 5e6555.)-..-... 
1924 51 227 49.0] .512 OL Re ae 
Washer tenders, cloth: 
Male..... julibbpcodslitedhesbanks 1920 56 878 | 486] .574 5 | eee eg 
1922 59 330 49.6 . 461 | hee ee 
1924 60 402 49.7 . 518 + | Eanes See 
Dyer tenders, cloth: 
pS ED SS ae AY 1926 56 276 48.4 . 551 26. 67 |... + eee 
1922 57 219 50. 3 453 22. 7 
1924 59 267 49.8 506 |, Se ee 
Truckers: 
TE cadpiisibhnobabia’ 1920 62) 1,205! 481 505-4 24.204... 2.42.2 2._I-- 
1922 60 1, 334 Pee. Jae | | MRD Bow cotudiclecceeu- Sa 
1924 - tore) eee F464) SE 1......-1...<0-./--..... 
Laborers, dye house: 
eS ee Re eee 1910 27 837 56.3 . 143 8. 06 101 90 9] 
1911 45 1, 116 56. 6 145 8. 22 102 91 3 
1912 45 1, 083 55. 5 157 8.7 100 99 a9 
1913 46 1, 041 55.64 .159 8. 84 100 100 100 
1914 47 1, 427 54.90) .160 8.75 99 101 9 
1916 55 1,636 | 55.0} .197 10, 83 99 124 123 
1918 55 1, 606 54.7 304 16. 60 98 191 188 
1920 52 961 48.3 564 27. 24 87 355 yg 
1922 54 1, 2 48.9 435 21. 32 88 274 { 
1924 59 7 49. 2 490 24. 11 88 308 273 
Other employees: 
| aS ES 1914 47 | 13, 947 55. 7 180 i 
1916 63 | 16,978 55. 8 225 yy SEY 
1918 68 | 17, 308 55.3 330 te Eveaneos a 
1920 671 7,104! 48.6 ft ] et 
1922 67 7, 797 49.6 455 8 § ae 
1924 721 7,984 49.3 EF erate ea 
PR OR Bi Fas 1914 46 7, 781 54.24 . 189 SS ee ee. 
1916 61 6, 347 53.91 .168 2 | Sees eee 
1918 63 6, 407 53. 4 . 250 _' {en 
1920 67 | 3,349 48.2] .421 8) neh Is oo” 
1922 61 3, 461 48.91 .336 16. 43 j_____.- iscaenc. : 
1924 68 3, 939 49, 1 . 382 | » ena Sees , 








Wages and Hours of Labor in Hosiery and Underwear Mills, 1910 to 
1924 


OMPARATIVE figures of average earnings per hour, average 
s full time hours per week and average full-time earnings per 
week are here presented for employees engaged in the princi pa 
occupations in the manufacture of hosiery and underwear in specified 
years from 1910 to 1924. Index numbers (percentages) based on 
these averages, with the averages for 1913 used as a base, or 100), 
are shown for the industry as a whole and for each occupation for 
which 1913 data are available. The figures for the industry are 
shown in the table following: 
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EX NUMBERS OF CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER 
PHOUR AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK FOR THE INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1924, 
BY SPECIFIED YEARS | 

















[1913100] 
Index numbers of average— 
> Full- Full- 
aad time Earnings time 
hours per hour | ¢@fnings 
per per 
week week 
re 104 $2 85 
rama panama paste beh each ed 104 4 87 
ea owls dwiveiao Aotn be 102 SY 91 
BEY bs «exp ihieialiy nina. tiie ined eda 100 100 100 
Seek. s2hh0.-561. I. 8 99 103 102 
ee oe 94 219 206 
Se ao sé were 4 =f OS 92 206 190 
Se say 0k ote eds cde 91.7 237.8 218. | 














The State quotas for this study are based upon the United States 
Census of Manufactures, 1921, for knit goods, which embraced all 
establishments whose principal products are made by machine 
knitting. Separate data were not shown by the census for hosiery 
and underwear. 

The data here summarized were taken by agents of the bureau 
directly from the pay rolls and other records of 143 representative 
establishments located in Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, [llinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virvinie, and 
Wisconsin, which States, according to the Census of Manufactures, 
1921, contained 92 per cent of the total number of wage earners 
employed in the manufacture of knit goods. 

1e majority of wage earners in the hosiery and underwear industry 
are pleceworkers whose average earnings per hour depend upon the 
number of jobs or pieces completed in a specified time. 

The figures for 1924 include 38,549 employees and were taken 
from the January records of 60 establishments, the February records 
of 25 establishments, the March records of 33 establishments, the 
April records of 19 establishments, and the May records of 6 estab- 
lshments. The great mass of data is, therefore, as of the first 
quarter of 1924. The figures for other years are from prior publica- 
tions of the bureau. Data were not collected for the years 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1920, 1921, and 1923. 

It will be observed that for 1924, averages are shown for 10,146 
male employees and 28,403 female employees in 143 establishments. 
The average earnings per hour of males in all occupations were $0.558 
and of females $0.356. The average full-time hours per week of 
males were 51.6 and of females 50.4. The average full-time earnings 
per week of males in all occupations were $28.79 and of females in 
all occupations were $17.94. 

Studying the several occupations it is seen that for 1924 the 
average earnings per hour of males ranged from $0.297 for “folders, 
hosiery and underwear” to $1.099 for ‘knitters, full-fashioned 
hosiery”’; and of females from $0.322 for “inspectors, hosiery and 


underwear” to $0.484 for ‘‘seamers, full-fashioned hosiery.” 
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The days of operation for the 12 months ending December 31, 1929 
of the 143 establishments covered in this report ranged from 225 to 
308, the average being 294. The difference between the average 
days of operation and a possible full time of 313 days was due to the 
following conditions: Four establishments did not operate on any 
Saturday, while one establishment did not operate on 5, two did not 
operate on 8, and one did not operate on 50 Saturdays during th» 
year; 143 establishments were closed from 4 to 19 days for holidays. 
22 establishments were closed from 3 to 12 days for vacation; 5) 

. establishments were closed from 1 to 67 days on account of slack 
business or lack of orders, while 21 establishments were closed from 
1 to 68 days for other causes. 

From September 1, 1922, to the period of the 1924 survey there 
were a number of changes in both wage rates and hours of labor. 
Thirty-seven establishments reported changes in wage rates. In 33 
of these all the employees were affected, while in 4, separate occups- 
tions only were affected. Thirty-three establishments reported 
increases in wages, while 4 establishments reported decreases. [ight 
of those which reported increases later on during this period reported 
a decrease, while one establishment which had reported a decrease 
originally, later on reported an increase. Two establishments re- 

orted two separate increases during this period. 

Seven establishments reported a decrease in weekly hours of labor 
ranging from three-fourths of an hour to five hours per week. 

More extended information will be presented in a forthcoming 
bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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! 
z Index num hers of 
‘Avene ver- average 
Num-|Num-] age | “Yer ee 
; ber of| ber of} full- | 20° | 2 Pal 
Occupation and sex Year|estab-| em- | time | § are el eern.| tine 
. lish- ploy- hours ngs ‘a time ~ — ao 
ments} ees | per | or] per [hours pe. Gin 
our per per | ings 
week week rote hour | per 
wee week 
Boarders, hosiery and underwear 
Bin Gap scenes ccmadp-teaphogn sd 1907 8 203 | 58.4 |$0.218 /$12.78 | 105| 100 105 
1908 8 210 | 58.1 | .211} 12.26] 104 96 | 101 
1909 8 220} 58.2] .204/ 11.87 104 93 | 98 
1910 33 808 | 57.0} .193 | 10.97] 102 88 | 9 
1911 32 869 | 56.9) .189] 10.74] 102 86 | 88 
1912 41 | 1,153} 55.8] .215] 11.92] 100 98 | 98 
1913 41) 1,172{ 55.8] .219) 12.15) 100} 100) 100 
1914 46 | 1,206] 55.3] .230} 12.65 99; 105 104 
1919 29 760 | 52.5 | .450 | 23.63 04; 205 | 1% 
1922 41 933 | 51.3] .462 | 23.70 92) 211 | 1% 
1924 491,118] 5L9! .531 | 27.56 93 /242.5 226.8 
p EEE GES 2) ee ey ae ae 1919 8 75 | 520) .316 | 16.43 /._.... = 
1922 20 264 | 50.2) .376 | 18.88 |.____. ice’ 
1924 26 313 | 50.4} .442) 22.28 |__.___)_.--- 
Buttonhole makers, underwear: i 
= ocnkiodheenseear--s-.cacgeugs 1910 21{ 178] 57.8) .162] 9.41 105 | 81 86 
1911 27 191} 58.0; .164| 9.53 |106 82 Sf 
1912 28 196 | 57.0] .168} 9.55 /104 84 85 
1913 28 226 | 54.9] .199/| 10.91 |100 (100 100 
1914 42 330; 54.5) .199/ 10.87/99 (100 100 
1919 24 203 {| 51.6) .317| 1636}94 (159 | 150 
1922} 49] 349] 50.4] .321/ 16.18/92 {161 | 148 
1924 66 404| 50.2] .357 | 17.92 | 91.4 |179.4 | 164.3 
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1929 AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME EARN- 
or, INGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS, IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
29 to INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1907 TO 1924, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Con. 
erage —— ——— 
) —_ | | | 

0 the | Index numbers of 

1 any Aver- Aver- average— 

d Num-|Num-| age Aver- net 
oe ___| ber of| ber of| full- | .2fn. | time Full- 

© the Occupation and sex Year — _— time | ings | earn- Full-| parn-| time 

s ploy- | hours seg | time |’; 

days: ments} ees | per A ste INS | hours] 1285 | earn- 
ve. week 10ur per per per | ings 

Nn; 92 week | voek | bour| per 

slack week 

Slack 
from 

Button sewers, underwear: 
2.6 eee 1910 21 159 | 58.1 |$0. 149 | $8. 66 |106 85 q1 

ther 1911 27| 171) 58.2| .146| 8.50|107 | 83 89 

e 1912 28} 183| 57.2| .147| 8421|105 | 84 88 

labor. 1913 28 | 223] 54.6| .175| 9.54|100 [100 | 100 

In 2 1914 41| 308| 54.5] .178| 9.71 |100 [102 | 102 
No 1919 26 242) 52.5 276 | 14.49| 96 {158 152 

cupa- 1922 49] 345] 50.7] .301 | 15.26) 93 {172 160 
| 1924 65| 380] 50.3] .336| 16.90] 92.1 |192.0 | 177.1 

orted Cutters, power, underwear: 

OF Si at lilt Ee EE EDS 1924 461 120) 51.0] .543 | 27.60 |......|......]....-- 
“ight m5 Rd a eS aE 194 | 11| 29] 49.0| .463 | 22.69 |.--.--|----.-|------ 

orted Finishers, underwear: 

ES i cdi ondgaueaepocaneneaes 1907 5 555 | 58.7 158 | 9.27 |107 86 92 

Tease 1908 5| 516| 586] .151| 885/107 | 82 88 
1909 5| 533| 58.7] .148| 869/107 | 80 86 

ts re 1910 23 | 1,443 | 57.9] .150| 8.71106 | 82 86 

1911 27 | 1,533 | 57.9] .148| 8.59106 | 80 85 
1912 29 | 1,808] 57.0] .154| 879/104 | 84 87 
labor 1913} 291 2.303| 54.7| .184| 10.07 |100 {100 | 100 
1914 44 | 3,878] 54.5] .180! 9.78 |100 | 98 97 
1919 98 12.715| 51.9] .207| 15.41} 95 [161 | 153 
yming 1922 49 | 3,112| 50.2) .327|16.42|92 (|178 | 163 
5 1924 67 | 3,205| 49.8| .377| 18.77 | 91.0 |204.9 | 186.4 
Inspectors and folders, hosiery and under- 
wear: 
EE 2.1. ci beneandipasodpenages 1922 16 871 52.8) .382 | 20.17 |......|------|------ 
FE ARN- 1924 13 661 51.61 .364 | 18 78 j......]..--..]...... 
2WEAR 
RGR A ak SS 1910 47 | 1,241 | 57.7] .126] 7.25105 | 86 90 
1911 52 11,311] 57.6] .126| 7.26 |105 | 86 90 
—== 1912 56 | 1,411 | 56.7] .130| 7.37 |103 | 89 92 
clea 1913 59 | 1.513] 55.1] .146| 8.03100 {100 | 100 
_ 1914 7511.977| 54.9| .149| 815 {100 {102 | 101 
g 1919 50 | 2.6901 52.5| .266| 13.97/95 [182 | 174 
——— 1922| 103|3,017| 50.5] .302] 15.25] 92 |207 | 190 
Pull 1924| 135 | 3,575 | 50.5| .323 | 16.31 | 91.7 |221.2 | 203.1 
tin S Knitters, footers or toppers, hosiery: 
rio a) Li alll I AR BE. 1910 4| 152| 582] .136] 788/100 | 91 | 91 
fh~we 1911 12| 172| 57.8] .147| 843 |100 | 98 | 97 
= 1912 14| 357| 57.7] .156| 896199 |104 | 103 
gh 1913 14| 314] 58.0] .150| 8.67 |100 [100 | 100 
. 1914 16 305 | 56.3| .151| 8.45) 97 {101 97 
> 1919 10| 122) 54.3] .208|16.18| 94 |199 | 187 
1922 15| 137| 52.5| .343|1801| 91 [229 | 208 
up 1924 18} 175| 51.1| .437 | 22.33 | 881 [291.3 | 257.6 
9) 
6 | 101 SRE RE 1907 3] 154] 581] .123] 7.15 [104 | 83 86 
3 | % 1908 3} 175| 581] .134] 7.79104 | 90 4 
8 | 0 1909 3} 145| 581] .133] 7.73 |104 | 89 93 
6) 1910 | 32] 1,851 | 57.5] .121| 696/103 | 81 84 
| 1911 33 | 2,174| 57.2 135 | 7.711102 | 91 93 
0 | 100 1912 37 | 2.891} 56.1] .139| 7.77 {100 | 93 93 
5 | 1913 | 3712.905| 56.0] .149] 8.33100 100 | 100 
5 | 194 1914 37| 2.800} 54.9] .150] 8.24] 98 {101 99 
AR 1919| 2111.095| 53.0| .272| 14.42) 95 [183 | 173 
5 | 226.8 1922 4612143 | 50.7} .293| 14.86/91 |197 | 178 
1924 55 | 2,939 | 50.8| .344 | 17.48 | 90.7 |230.9 | 209.8 
Knitters, full-fashioned, hosiery: 
oo RU 9| 465| 55.11] .390] 21.49 !100 {100 | 100 
: 1914 9| 507] 548] .407|2231|99 [104 | 104 
- 1919 5 | 3771 51.7] .640| 33.09} 94 |164 | 154 
4 1922 15 11,196 | 52.9| .861 | 45.55) 96 [221 212 
38 1924| 26) 1, 50.5 | 1.099 | 55. 50 | 91.7 |281.8 | 258.3 
- Knitters, “lady hose”’: 

(100 FP Malle... ..----------2---2--0000-2-""- 1910} 12] 235] 57.6] .175| 10.03 103 | 91 | 9% 
- 1911 12| 220) 57.4] .175 | 10.04 [103 | 91 93 
a 1912 161 324] 557] .188| 10.45/99 | 97 97 
4 1913 16 | 307| 56.0] .193| 10.80 [100 {100 | 100 

41 164 1914 17| 313] 55.4] .198| 10.98] 99 {103 | 102 
1922 18} 437] 51.5 | .873| 1921192 [193 | 178 
1924 4! 382! 53.2! 421 | 22.401 95.0 '218.1 ' 207.4 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME EARN. 
INGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS, IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDERWEApR 
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| i 
: Index numbers of 
Aver- ; Aver- average 
Num-|Num-] age _ “a foi = 
ber of} ber of| full- | OCP | fitne 2 
Occupation and sex Year jestab-| em- | time ‘ neecliense: Full- E Full- 
lish- | ploy- | hours = ings | time earn-| time 
ments} ees | per | POT 8S | hours| ‘28S | earn- 
week week | Pet | Hour | ‘n@° 
week as fl 
Knitters, “lady hose’’—Concluded. 
OS NS ee ee 1910 12 277 | 56.2 |$0. 154 | $8. 62 |102 4 95 
1911 12 260 56. 2 . 156 8. 70 |102 95 O 
1912 12 328 55.2 {| .189 | 10. 43 |100 115 115 
1913 12 282 55.3 . 164 9. 05 |100 100 100 
1914 12 125 54. 2 .179 9. 67 | 98 109 107 
1922 20 231 51.0 . 347 | 17. 70 | 92 212 196 
1924 17 191 50. 2 . 413 | 20.7 90.8 |251.8 | 229.) 
Knitters, rib, hosiery: 
ICE athe. catieienntanihien qumsaiinae aden 1910 17 55 56. 6 199 | 11. 23 |100 98 99 
1911 21 92 57.3 189 | 10. 81 1102 93 95 
1912 21 102 56. 8 194 | 10. 99 /101 06 Th 
1913 21 110 56. 4 . 203 | 11. 40 |100 100 100 
1914 25 126 55.71 .195 110.791 99 96 Q 
1922 24 108 §2. 1 . 326 | 16. 98 | 92 161 149 
1924 34 123 53, 1 . 435 | 23.10 | 94.1 (214.3 | 202.6 
Female...... ateehiGhin ape hunweena hepassct Se 14 49 57.4 . 130 7. 45 |103 83 8A 
1911 13 45 57.1 147 8. 43 |102 94 97 
1912 16 68 55.9 . 141 7. 92 |100 90 9} 
1913 16 60 55. 4 157 8. 69 |100 100 100 
1914 13 56 54.9 167 9.12} 99 106 10 
1922 22 103 50. 8 . 336 | 17. 07 | 92 214 196 
‘ 1924 21 121 52.0} .346 | 17.99 | 93.9 [220.4 | 207.0 
Knitters, web or tube, underwear: 
EE SE RR: TPE. ae 1907 4 101 58. 5 . 219 | 12. 81 1106 88 93 
1908 4 107 58. 3 . 209 | 12. 18 |105 S4 89 
1909 4 110 58. 5 . 213 | 12. 46 |106 86 9] 
1910 14 212 58. 0 . 201 | 11. 69 |105 81 85 
1911 22 253 57.9 211 | 12. 24 |105 85 SO 
1912 22 261 57.0 . 227 | 12. 97 1103 91 Of 
1913 22 250 55. 4 . 249 | 13. 74 |100 100 100 
1914 35 3856 55. 7 229 | 12. 74 |101 92 93 
1919 18 200 §2. 9 407 | 21.53 | 95 163 157 
1922 41 399 51.8 448 | 23.21 | 94 180 169 
1924 55 454 51.3 §28 | 27.09 | 92.6 |212.0 | 197.2 
PONE. caccscpoce asdprescnnbatdecd 1907 3] 101] 583] .143] 834/106 [100 | 106 
1908 3 113 58. 4 145 8. 47 |106 101 107 
1909 3 109 58.5] .132 7.72 |106 92 ON 
1910 16 245 57.4 172} 9. 59 |104 120 122 
1911 19 216 56. 9 . 162 9. 23 |103 113 117 
1912 19 181 55. 4 . 135 7. 49 |101 94 95 
1913 15 183 55. 1 . 143 7. 88 |100 100 100 
1914 21 237 54. 4 . 147 8.00 | 99 103 102 
1919 22 295 51.7 . 289 | 14.94 | 94 202 190 
1922 25 263 49. 3 . 346 7. 06 | 89 242 217 
1924 34 290 49.0 . 390 | 19.11 | 88.9 |272.7 | 242.5 
Layers up, markers and cutters, under- 
wear: ! 
A AAS Gh SM OR 1910 i2 130 | 59.3 | .217 | 12.82 |107 85 91 
1911 18 138 58. 6 - 227 | 13. 26 |106 SY 94 
1912 18 162 58.6} .210 | 12.32 |106 83 87 
1913 17 168 55. 5 - 254 | 14. 11 |100 100 100 
1914 32 301 55. 6 . 243 | 13. 50 |100 96 96 
1919 17 86 53. 3 . 369 | 19. 67 | 96 145 139 
1922 37 266 51.7; .431 | 22.28: 93 170 158 
1924 35 217 50. 9 483 | 24.58 | 91.7 |190.2 | 174.2 
Ce ee See ee, 1907 4 82 58. 6 . 144 8. 44 107 85 9! 
1908 4 90 | 57.9) .157] 9.09 1106 93 98 
1909 4 98 58. 0 . 145 8. 41 [106 86 91 
1910 10 182} 56.5] .137] 7.79 }103 81 84 
1911 14 161 56.41 .139 | 7.85 {103 $2 So 
1912 12 193 | 54.7; .152] 8.33 1100 90 ow 
1913 13 242; 54.8] .169] 9.24 [100 {100 109 
1914 20 265 | 544] .171] 9.33199 i001 101 
1919 22 586 | 50.4] ,313 | 15.78 192 |185 17! 
1922 25 400} 48.9] .372]18.19189 [220 197 
1924 50 655 ' 49.8! .363 | 18.08 1 90.9 '214.8 ' 195.7 
1 Formerly tabulated as ‘‘ Cutters, hand, underwear.” 
(542) 
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WORKING 








Bo 
Num- 
ber of 

Occupation and sex Year om oa 
ish- 
ments 
Loopers, hosiery and underwear: 

a Ie ee 1907 9 
Pes 1908 i] 
1909 9 
1910 43 
1911 44 
1912 49 
1913 49 
1914 49 
1919 29 
1922 63 
1924 80 

Machine fixers, hosiery and underwear: 
S — Wie eerie? Eee 1924 126 

Menders, hosiery and underwear: 

ee SE. ee | 1907 8 
1908 8 

1909 8 

1910 30 

191] 30 

1912 35 

1913 39 

i914 39 

1922 90 

1924 126 

Pressers, hosiery and underwear: . 

in decildtnillt- cn éopcihiieinnd <ikadiies 1907 7 
1908 7 

1909 7 

1910 34 

1911 33 

1912 39 

1913 39 

1914 49 

1919 30 

1922 53 

1924 69 

Peeters oo ee oe 1919 15 
1922 25 

1924 33 

Press hands, hosiery and underwear: 

Edda oddbbb65 563 Siddddd be cadsi 1922 11 
1924 11 

NE TERE COREY Tee ere 1907 2 
1908 2 

1909 2 

1910 13 

1911 13 

1912 10 

1913 14 

1914 18 

1919 8 

1922 18 

1924 20 

Seamers, full-fashioned, hosiery: 

CO OE et ee eee eee Pee 1913 if) 
19i4 9 
1922 17 
1924 26 
Seamers, underwear 
Female....... ewebdse mebideos peehentasin 1907 5 
1908 5 
1909 5 
1910 23 
1911 27 
1912 29 
1913 29 
1914 29 
1919 36 
1922 50 
1924 67 
[543] 
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Aver- = 
age Aver- 
full- | #8 
time | ©@'2- 

hours — 
per | hour 
week 

| 

58.4 $0. 140 
58. 2 . 128 
58. 2 . 139 
57.3 . 133 
57.1 134 
56. 1 146 
56. 0 . 150 
54.8 . 157 
§2. 2 . 296 
50. 8 . 327 
50. 8 . 384 
51.1 . 706 
58. 4 . 126 
58. 1 129 
58. 1 . 129 
57.1 . 126 
57.0 133 
56. 2 141 
56. 0 142 
55. 0 149 
50. 7 313 
50. 6 . 367 
59. 3 . 191 
59. 2 . 167 
59. 1 171 
58. 0 Py Wy | 
57.7 . 187 
56.9 . 185 
56. 0 . 208 
55. 6 . 213 
53. 8 415 
51. 4 .372 
51.0 - 448 
50.3 | . 287 
48.9 . 311 
49. 1 . 347 
538.2] .346 
53. 4 b 

58. 0 119 
58.01 .118 
58.0] .106 
57.7 .119 
57.5 - 138 
55. 8 - 120 
54. 2 . 150 
54. 1 . 151 
50. 1 . 276 
50. 5 . 281 
49. 5 . 351 
55.1 . 170 
54. 4 173 
50.7 . 395 
50. 5 . 484 
58. 6 . 144 
58.5] .156 
58.61 .158 
57.8] .148 
58. 1 141 
57.2} .149 
54.51 .176 
64.1 . 183 
51.3 « 287 
50.3 | .325 
50. 3 372 





Index numbers of 











Aver- average— 
age 
full- [ Full 
time ull- 
earn- Ewe Earn-| time 
ings | hours) 1288 | earn- 
nN per pe ings 
week our| per 
week | week 
| 
$8.18 (104 93 | 98 
7. 45 1104 R5 8Y 
8. 09 1104 93 97 
7. 59 |102 KY 91 
7. 69 |102 RY 92 
8. 21 |100 | 97 Os 
8.37 1100 (100 | 100 
8. 59 | O8 105 103 
15. 45 | 93 197 185 
16.61 | 91 218 198 
19. 51 | 90.7 |256.0 | 233.1 
OGD Ok 2s bd 
7. 36 1104 89 93 
7. 49 |104 91 94 
7.49 1104 91 v4 
7. 14 1102 &9 90 
7. 55 |102 G4 95 
7.92 1100 99 100 
7.97 (100 100 100 
8.17 | 98 105 103 
15. 87 | 90 |231 209 
18. 57 | 90. 4 |258.5 | 283.0 
11. 33 1106 92 98 
9. 89 1106 80 85 
10. 11 106 82 87 
10. 23 1104 85 S38 
10. 75 1103 90 93 
10. 45 {102 89 90 
11.57 1100 [100 | 100 
11.821} 99 (102 102 
22.33 196 |200 | 193 
19.12 | 92 1179 165 
22. 85 | 91.1 |215.4 | 197.5 
BO, GY | asaecbe ik. .).. 
Ge tm cote te 
a7. 6 Ns. ees — podinta 
7, a arr eae on 
Sp tEadde white: pen ad 
6. 90 |107 7 $4 
6. 84 }107 79 84 
6. 15 {107 71 75 
6. 83 1106 79 8&4 
6. 80 1106 79 83 
6.70 (108 80 82 
8.17 (100 100 100 
8.17 1100 101 100 
13. 83 | 92 184 169 
14.19 | 98 187 174 
17. 37 | 91.3 |234.0 | 212.6 
9.38 100 (100 100 
9.41 | 99 102 100 
20. 03 | 92 232 214 
24.44 | 91.7 1284.7 | 260.6 
8. 44 1108 82 88 
9. 13 |107 89 95 
9. 26 1108 90 97 
8. 26 1106 81 86 
8. 22 |107 80 86 
8. 52 1105 85 fest) 
9. 57 1100 100 100 
9. 91 1100 100 100 
14.72 | 94 163 154 
16. 35 | 92 185 171 
18.71 | 92.3 1211.4 | 195.5 
4¢ 
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DUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1907 TO 1924, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Conay 
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RE SEY ee SE Beene we 1913 6 448 55. 1 |$0. 152 | $8.41 |100 =100 100 
1914 y 528 54.4 -152 | 8.29) 99 100 99 
1922 +] 477 51.7 450 | 23.27| 94 (296 277 
1924 26 | 1, 166 50. 6 472 | 23.88 | 91.8 /310.5 283 9 
Welters, hosiery and underwear: 
RE ee eS 1910 23 250 57.6 . 121 6.95 |103 83 86 
1911 23 288 | 57.4 . 127 7.30 |102 =| 88 90) 
1912} 23] 303] 56.1] .144] 803/100 | 99 | yy 
1913 26 334 56.0] .145] 810/100 (100 100 
1914 36 879 | 55.1 -162 {| 8.91 | 98 112 110 
1919 17 334 51.8] .291 | 15.07 | 93 201 186 
1922 36 351 50. 9 . 294 | 14.96 | 91 203 185 
1924 57 263 51.1 - 356 | 18.19 | 91.3 (245.5 | 224.6 
Winders, hosiery and underwear: 
SRS ESS, OST. FERRE SPTE 1919 9 46 53. 4 - 352 | 18.80 j...... ca 
1922 20 147 54.1 * ye ¢ 3: oe ts 
1924 21 86} 53.8] .410} 22.06 |_____- Tce - 
ERE A ee ae 1907 6 266; 58.8);-..140) 8.23 |107 90 97 
1908 6 276 58. 7 . 163 9. 57 |107 104 112 
1909 6 262} 58.6) .152] 8.91 |107 97 105 
1910 38 | 1,020} 58.0; .129)| 7.51 |106 83 88 
1911 45 | 1,001 57.8} .130 7. 54 1106 83 RS 
1912 53} 1,099} 56.4] .139| 7.87 {103 89 92 
1913 53 | 1,225] 54.7] .156] 8.52 {100 100 100 
1914 61} 1,555] 54.2] .154] 836/99 | 99 8 
1919 41 | 1, 256 52.3 271 | 14.17 | 96 174 166 
1922 80 | 1, 249 49.8 347 | 17. 28 | 91 |222 203 
1924 106 | 1,315} 50.0] .402 | 20.10} 91.4 (257.7 | 235.9 
Other employees: 
ER a ee 1914 82 | 5,358 | 55.6] .193 | 10.70 |... _../____ 
1922} 107/ 4,918] 53.8] .354| 19.05|..._..|._ 
1924| 138 | 4,682] 51.9] .379 | 19.67 ratwaefonen-- a 
| a ee ee ae ee en 1914 $2 | 4,877} 54.6]; .128) 7.00 }_.___. ia nn 
1922 105 | 4,382} 50.3] .283) 14.23 |... __.|_.__- 
1924 143 | 5, 993 50. 5 saee | 36 76 |.....e a 





Customary Working Time in the Iron and Steel Industry, !924 


N THE June, July, and August issues of the Montruty Lazor 
REVIEW summary figures were published concerning wages and 
hours of labor in the iron and steel industry based on a recent 

survey made by the Department of Labor, through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. While a census of all plants could not be unier- 
taken, data were obtained from a sufficient number of representa- 
tive plants in each section of the country to illustrate conditions in 
the industry. 

One of the most interesting features of the survey has been the 
great reduction in working time of employees. Early in 1922 a 
general movement was started, at the request of the President o! 
the United States, to eliminate the long 12-hour turn and so far as 
possible the 7-day week. In the summer of 1923 the first gencral 
reduction in hours per day and per week became effective. A large 
number of plants which had previously operated on two 12-hour 
shifts adopted the three 8-hour turn system for all employees. Other 
plants went from a 12-hour day to one of 9 or 10 hours. 

This reduction in hours of labor has been particularly noticeable in 
the blast-furnace department, as from the nature of its process a blast 
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furnace must be in continuous operation 24 hours eel day and 7 days 
per week. The bureau’s published reports show that 70 per cent of 
the employees in this department worked 72 hours per week or more in 
1914, 71 percent in 1915, 62 per cent in 1920, and 69 per cent in 1922. 
In 1924, however, only 1 per cent of the employees worked that 
many hours, and 60 per cent worked 56 hours per week or less. 

The following table, prepared for the chapter on blast furnaces of 
the forthcoming report for 1924, shows the complex arrangement of 
turns and hours under which employees work in this industry. The 
table states the customary number of day turns and night turns 
per week and the corresponding hours for each turn for each day 
of the week, as well as the full-time hours per week. Segregation 
is made for three grouyis of employees as follows: (a) Those who 
work days only, (b) those who work nights only, and (c) those who 
alternate weekly from one shift to another. The order of arrange- 
ment begins with the highest average full-time hours per week. 

Gas or repair turns have been disregarded when roe! sal custom- 
arily work such turns at less frequent intervals than once every three 
weeks on a 3-shift basis or once every four weeks on a 2-turn basis. In 
a few instances relief systems have also been omitted where the 
periods elapsing between reliefs were longer than three or four weeks. 

In some instances in the table, hours are reported for 7 days, yet 
the number of days worked is given as 6. This is owing to the fact 
that it is a 7-day occupation wherein each employee was relieved 
one day in 7, with no information available, however, as to which 
day. Therefore, the hours for all days have been shown and the 
relief indicated in the full-time hours per week. 

The number of employees is shown by geographical districts. 
The eastern district covers the eastern part of New York, of Penn- 
sylvania, and of Maryland, and the State of New Jersey. The 
Pittsburgh district includes the western part of Pennsylvania, the 
panhandle of West Virginia, and along the border line in Ohio from 
Youngstown to Bellaire. The Great Lakes and Middle West dis- 
trict meludes plants along the Great Lakes and some in inland 
distriets, including Colorado. The southern district comprises Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, and the southern part of Ohio. 

In the main, the table is believed to be clear, but some points may 
need explanation. The first line of the table shows that in the 
plants canvassed one man in the eastern district was found on a 
day job requiring 7 days per week and 14 hours per day, a total of 
98 hours. The bracketed fourth and fifth lines indicate that 7 men 
alternated from 6 days of 12 hours one week to 7 days of 12 hours 
the next week, making an average of 78 hours per week. 

In the third section of the table the first line shows that in the 
eastern district 38 men alternated from 7 days of 10 hours on day 
work to 7 days of 14 hours on night work, averaging 84 hours per 
week. The fourth and fifth lines of this section show 91 men going 
from 6 day turns to 7 night turns, followed by 7 day turns and then 
6 night turns, with all turns 12 hours in length, and making an 
average of 78 hours of labor per week. 

When there are three 8-hour turns the second and third are tabu- 
lated as early and late night turns. 
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CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME TURNS PER WEEK AND HOURS PER TURN AND PER WEEK 
IN BLAST FURNACES, BY DISTRICTS, 1924 : 
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CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME TURNS PER WEEK AND HOURS PER TURN AND PER WEEK 
IN BLAST FURNACES, BY DISTRICTS, 1924—Concluded 
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Changes in Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 1924 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics during the past summer has 
T collected information concerning the union scale of wages 
and hours of labor in the principal time-work trades in the 
leading industrial centers of the United States, and a full compilation 
of the material is now in progress. 

An abridged compilation has been made for certain trades and cities, 
and therates and hours of labor as of May 15, 1924, are brought into com- 
parison in the table with like figures for preceding years back to 1913. 

The union-wage-scale eee here published represent the mini- 
mum wage of union members employed in the trades stated, but 
these figures do not always represent the maximum wage that was 
paid, as in some instances part or even all of the organized workers 
in the trades received more than the scale. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 1924, and 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes have been 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been received. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 
occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possibly 
made also by different unions. 


1A brief summary of the changes from 1907 to 1923 is givenin the MONTHLY LABOR Review for Decem- 
ber, 1923. ‘The average money rate per hour for each trade, all cities combined, as of May, 1923, and May, 
1922, is published in the December, 1923, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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EARNINGS OF COAL MINERS IN ILLINOIS 71 


Average Earnings of Hand and Machine Coal Miners in Illinois Ship- 
ping Mines 
Ts average earnings of men on hand and machine work in the 


WE WT coal mines of Illinois from 1912 to 1923 are given in 
the following table from the forty-second’ annual coal report 


of that State: 
EARNINGS OF TONNAGE MINERS IN ILLINOIS SHIPPING MINES, 1912 TO 1923 









































Hand mining Machine mining 
. Total Average earn- | Total A verage earn- 
Year Aver- | amount ings per man Aver- | amount ings 
tee | Paid in age, | paid in 
per wages ver | Wages 
tom during Per Per * ~ during Per Per 
year year day | year year day 
| 
a ea ee eae ee $0. 636 \$19, 454, 592 $528 $3. 07 | $0. 496 $12, 672, 829 $769 $4. 47 
1B. .ccdeducbie~ dsddssodec. . 664 | 20, 243, 498 608 3. 40 . 521 | 15, 644, 702 772 4.31 
1GMA.. .. ccmiebignepwe< <titésicada- . 657 | 18, 302, 400 609 3. 50 . 524 | 16, 446, 422 682 3. 92 
Se antniscnadbagasdnate . 66 | 14, 810, 786 550 3. 20 . 520 | 17, 657, 314 713 4.14 
1906... dite ebbbb dist did-dd' . 670 | 15, 222, 807 610 3. 30 . 524 | 20, 599, 685 765 4.13 
| RRS a EP aD . 705 | 21, 116, 965 846 3. 94 . 568 | 26, 767, 039 939 4. 36 
1018. ..<ku pb bbbeuscdséccbc’s . 857 | 32, 859, 307 1, 216 5. 29 . 735 | 36, 723, 524 1, 318 5.73 
1G19. canto diddsiecipscndan- . 847 | 25, 748, 102 998 5. 20 750 | 32, 218, 981 1, 072 5. 58 
Seat iarntnctrts-toteretscreein _..| 1.052 | 28, 378, 524 1, 245 7.07 . 992 | 44, 672, 540 1, 510 8. 58 
108 . ced Ree kn cc innkoks- 1. 089 | 30, 405, 509 1, 361 7.82 . 992 | 49, 904, 180 1,414 —— _ 
EE i antpitinoanes 1. 086 | 21, 862, 595 947 7. 46 . 992 | 40, 821, 230 1, 083 8. 53 
) Re Ee SRE eS ee eee 1.091 | 23, 464, 364 1, 081 7. 40 . 979 | 49, 979, 515 1, 167 8. 00 




















The total number of shipping-mine employees in the State in 1923 
was 99,081; of local-mine employees, 4,495. The average number 
of days worked in both classes of mines in that year was 146. 





Wages of Chinese Tea Sorters and Textile and Building Workers 


RECENT consular report gives the wages of woman tea sorters 
A in Foochow, China, which were stabilized as a result of a 
strike among about a thousand of these workers. The wages 
in this district are based on the copper ‘‘cash,” which as a coin has 
practically gone out of circulation. The wages of tea sorters as well 
as those of other laborers were paid in ‘“‘coppers,”’ dimes, and paper 
dollars with a nominal value of 7 “‘cash”’ to the “‘ copper,”’ 100 ‘‘cash”’ 
to the dime, and 1,150 “cash” to the paper dollar. e actual curren- 
cies, however, fluctuate so greatly that the women struck for pay- 
ment at the current instead of the fictitious rate of exchange. Their 
demand was granted, owing to the fact that the new tea crop was 
just coming in. The wages for a 12-hour day as fixed in the settle- 
ment range from 20 coppers (about 7 cents at current exchange) to 
60 coppers (21 cents). 

According to the Chinese Economic Bulletin June 28, 1924, eight 
cotton mills have been opened in the district of Tsingtao since 1922, 
all but one of which are financed by Japanese capital. About 60 
per cent of the operatives, of whom there are about 16,500, are 
children. In departments spinning yarn of the finer counts nearly 
all the operatives are children between the ages of 13 and 16. In 
general, the length of the working day is 12 hours and the daily 
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wages range from 12 cents to 48 cents according to the nature of the 
work. Cotton cleaners receive from 20 to 28 cents daily, sorters, 29 
to 36 cents, and spinners, 48 cents. 

Wages of carpenters, masons, and bricklayers in Canton range 
from 50 cents to one dollar per day, the working day lasting from 
8a.m.to5ip.m. > 





ttt Acti ty ti 


Wages in Boot and Shoe Industry of France 


N ACCOUNT of the boot and shoe industry and trade of 

France is given in Commerce Reports, July 21, 1924 (p. 163). 

The industry is one of the important ones of the country, em- 

loying Fg k eceanf 220,000 workers. The number of plants is 

ge, and while there is no recent census showing the number an 

capacity of plants it is certain that there are more than 600 factories 

manufacturing shoes, about two-thirds of which make fewer than 10 
pairs of shoes per day. 

Since, under normal conditions, there is a lack of labor in French 
shoe factories, particularly for the more skilled work, workers in 
these plants are relatively better paid than those in other industries, 
The wages of competent shoe workers range from 160 francs ' io 
250 francs per week, the average being cobshly about 200 francs. 
The labor cost.on a pair of shoes retailimg at 100 francs amounts to 
about 11 francs, while the cost of material is from 45 to 50 francs. 
Although the greater part of the shoes manufactured are made on 
American lasts and with American machinery the average daily pro- 
P simamg per worker is said to be much lower than in the United 

tates. 





Wage Rates in Germany, May, 1924? 
A CCORDING to the German Federal Statistical office the aver- 


age hourly money wage rate of skilled workers of nine represen- 

tative industry groups was 0.64 rentenmark* and that of 
unskilled workers 0.48 rentenmark in May, 1924. These rates were 
equivalent to 98.5 and 117.1 per cent, respectively, of the corre- 
ee re-war rates. The average hourly money wave 
rate of skilled workers has therefore risen to nearly the pre-war leve! 
while that of unskilled workers exceeds the pre-war rate by over |7 
per cent. If, however, the increased cost of living is taken into 
consideration the real hourly wage rate of skilled workers m Mav. 
1924, shrinks to 0.56 rentenmark, or 86.2 per cent of the pre-wir 
rate, and that of unskilled workers to 0.42 rentenmark, or 102.4 
per cent of the pre-war rate. 

average weekly money wage rate for the normal weekly 
hours of labor provided for in collective agreements was 31.22 ren- 
tenmarks for skilled workers and 25.05 rentenmarks for unskille( 
workers, while the Wieyre fom real wage rates were 27.31 renten- 
marks (79.5 per cent of the pre-war rate) and 21.91 rentenmarks 
(91.3 per cent of the prewarrate). In case of longer weekly workin 


1 Frane at par=19:3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
"Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. ‘Wirtschaft und Statistik. Berlin, June 


. 375-379. 
et athe circulates only within Germany at a value equal to the gold mark, or 23.8 cents. 
[574] 
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WAGE RATES IN GERMANY 





time than the normal or standard time (and longer hours have now 
been introduced in all industries with the exception of the building 
and paper industries), the average weekly money rate of skilled 
workers was 32.67 rentenmarks and that of unskilled workers 26.16 
rentenmarks, while the corresponding real wage rates were 28.58 
rentenmarks (83.2 per cent of the pre-war rate) and 22.88 rentenmarks 
(95.3 per cent of the pre-war rate). These figures make it evident 
that even by working longer than the normal hours of labor the 
German workers earned considerably less per week than in pre-war 
times. 

In the following table are shown the average weekly money and 
real wage rates of skilled and unskilled workers in May, 1924, by 
occupational groups: 














AVERAGE MONEY AND REAL WAGE RATES PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCUPA, 
TIONAL GROUPS IN GERMANY, MAY, 1924 






{Rentenmark circulates only within Germany at a value equal to the gold mark, or 23.8 cents] 


















Skilled workers Unskilied workers 
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Real wages 2 Real wages * 
Occupational group a i a . 
Money | Money 
wages ! Per cent | wages! | Per cent 
| Amount of 1913 | Amount | of 1913 


| rate rate 






































| R. marks | R. marks R. marks | PR. marks 
Mine workers_.........-.- ae ae ~ 4 37. 92 33. 18 88. 2 30. 12 | 26. 34 106. 0 
ES, EE Se ee 3 34. 31 30. 01 79. 6 29. 11 | 25. 46 86. 4 
i ee = 33. 29 29. 12 92. 7 28. 73 | 25.13 110.3 
Metal workers. .....-....-.-....--.......- 32. 58 28. 50 78.7 | 244.92; 2208 90. 3 
Textile workers, male____-_- Nace tal SS se 26. 99 23. 61 90. 2 | 21. 79 | 19. 06 89. 1 
Textile workers, female__..___.._.__.___._. 19. 60 17. 14 98. 7 | 15. 69 13. 72 95. 4 
Factory workers, chemical industry __....., 32. 94 28. 81 87.3 | 29. 16 | 25. 51 95. 3 
Factory workers, paper industry...______- 23. 52 20. 57 95.6! 21.12) 18.47 104.0 
|, | « Soe ass eee erase 33. 29 29. 05 88.5 | 27. 40 | 23. 85 100. 8 



















2 





Oo Sisal. wis. ta z | 290.76 26. 01 75.3 2.82) 22.82 87.3 












Weighted average for all groups: 
Standard hours of labor__........_...- | 31. 22 27.31 79. 5 | 
Bdaddsccsdlbe 32. 67 | 58} 83. 





25.05! 21.91 91.3 
26. 16 22. 88 95.3 






wo 



























1 Weighted average of the collectively-agreed-upon wage rates in force in May in the main centers of the 
individual industry group inclusive of family allowances (wherever granted) for wife and two children. 
* Computed on the basis of the average national cost-of-living index for the month. 







The table preceding shows that of the occupational groups covered, 
mine workers received the highest money and real wages, the build- 
ing, wood, printing, factory (chemical), and metal workers following 
in the order named. The lowest rates were paid to factory workers 
in the paper industry and to textile workers. 

A noteworthy fact is that the difference of the average money wage 
rates of skilled and unskilled workers which in pre-war times 
amounted to 44 per cent and which during the first quarter of 1923 
had fallen to 8 per cent, had again risen to 20.4 per cent in January, 
1924, and to 24.9 per cent in May, 1924. 
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Mine Workers’ Wage Rates in the Netherlands, April, 1924: 


HE NETHERLANDS Central Statistical Office publishes the 
following table showing the daily wage rates of mine workers 
in that country in April, 1924, as compared with the rates 

prevailing a year ago. 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF MINE WORKERS IN THE NETHERLAND: 
APRIL, 1923 AND 1924 


[Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate varies] 














April, | April, || : April, | April, 
Occupation 1923'| 1924 || Occupation 1923 | 1924 
Workers below ground: Florins| Florins || Workers above ground: Florins| Florins 
Si SS SF ES 8.19 8. 62 Skilled workers_...............- 5.74 | 5.68 
Shot firers and foremen.-_-.....-- 7. 63 7.73 Semiskilled workers. -.-.......-- 5. 09 | 10 
Rate! ER ee aS 7.17 6. 95 Unskilled workers __......-...-- 4.52) 4.55 
Comey ape pe RCE BEER 5.80] 5.78 Laborers, over 20 to 22 years....| 3.64) 3.54 
Miners’ helpers_...............- 6. 37 6.13 Laborers, over 18 to 20 years._..| 3.03 | 2.92 
SE EG second ewsssccp pass 5. 61 5. 41 Laborers, over 16 to 18 years_...| 2.07 2.00 
Drivers ever 18 years of age__._-. 4. 49 4. 37 Laborers, under 16 years.......- 129) 1.25 
ci tvecnerens icon 5. 96 5. 99 -—— . 
Motormen and engineers, first pO en ee ee 4.30) 431 
| CREECH St ae ae 5. 50 5, 47 | = 
Motormen, second class, and Grand average................ 5. 60 5. 53 
oe men. netheirain tc ccmrncalibhitd 5. 35 5.18 
Stable hands and laborers over 
ger SR ee 4.92 4. 86 
Laborers under 18 years. .....-- 3.13 3. 02 
Rn secgcccencenccccesns 6.12 5. 99 























From the preceding table it becomes evident that wages of Dutch 
mine workers have remained nearly stationary during the year ended 
Agel, 1924. Some classes of workers obtained a slight increase wliile 
other classes received slightly lower pay in April, 1924, than a year 
ago. The average decrease in the wages of all workers combined 
was equivalent to 1.25 per cent. 





Wages in Agriculture and in Industry in the Scandinavian Countries 
Denmark 


Agriculture 


CONSULAR report from Copenhagen, Denmark, dated April 
A 29, 1924, eyes data secured in an investigation by the Danish 
Bureau o Seriestibased Economics as to wages paid agri- 
cultural workers in Denmark from May, 1923, to April, 1924, which 
covered 707 farms. Most of these farms were of medium size, only 
12 per cent having an area of »ver 75 hectares (185 acres). Data 
were secured from 1,618 male workers and 847 female workers as to 
summer wages and from 1,507 male workers and 789 female workers 
as to winter wages. In Table 1 are shown the summer and winter 
wages paid the various groups of agricultural workers in this period. 





1 Netherlands, Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Maandschrift. The Hague, June 30, 1924, p. 654. 
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T,pLE 1—-AVERAGE SUMMER AND WINTER WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORK- 
ERS IN DENMARK, 1923-24 






Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 
; £ j 
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Period pain! act by ae anny PETE, Ge tis 
Under} From | Over | joe |Under| Over Under, Over 
17 jl7to2i; 21 18 is | 18 18 
years | years | years | | years | years | years | years 
} 
— . oh Sieg TLE Fey £8 Nol ; 
Kroner| Kroner, Kroner| Kroner| Kroner Kroner| Kroner| Kroner| Kroner 
PS TS apklat  S | 268] 388| 454] 524 | 526| 249] 305] 218 275 
Winter, ROME Moc oa sk os sees sc ewesenses | 180 255 304 348 461 | 209 268 211 261 
Entire year, 1908-24..........._......- | 448) 643) 758] 872 | 987] 458] 573| 429 536 
| 








Table 2 shows daily wages of permanent and temporary da 
Py : I } y 
laborers (males) in the different seasons, November, 1921, to October 
1923. 
TABLE 2-—-AVERAGE 













DAILY WAGES OF PEPMANENT AND TEMPORARY DAY 
LABORERS IN DENMARK, 1921 TO 1923 







[Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 
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Temporary day laborers: Kroner| Kroner Kroner Kroner| Kroner| Kroner 
Boarding themselves_.._.......-...-- 6.88 | 5.36] 6.01] 6.23] 6.98] 6.95 91} 104 100 
ae ep ee 3. 99 3. 79 4.71 4. 68 5. 07 5.14 95 | 99 101 
Permanent day laborers: 
Boarding themselves-............---- 5. 45 4.70 5. 60 5.19 5.9 5.91 86 93 108 
Tn  , ea ar 3.42} 3.00) 3.97) 3.81] 4.50] 4.22 88; 96) v4 











| d 









The average daily wages shown in the table were approximately 
the same as the minimum wages fixed by the agreement between 
the Employers’ Association for Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union for 1922-23, though most of the data 
on which the table is based were gathered from farmers who were 
not members of the association. Under that agreement permanent 
day laborers furnishing their own board received a minimum of 4.5 
kroner daily during the winter, 5 kroner during the summer, and 
6 kroner in harvest time. Temporary laborers received 1 krone 
additional per day. By a later agreement wages for the winter of 
1923-24 were increased 10 per cent.! This increase was greater than 
that found in this investigation. 














Industry 


Average wages in various occupations in Denmark for the fourth 
‘s— of 1923, based on information supplied to the Statistical 
epartment of Denmark by the Danish Employers’ Association, are 
given in Table 3 taken from Statistiske Efterretninger July 18, 1924 
(Copenhagen). 


——.. 


1 See MONTHLY Lapor Review, April, 1924, p. 119. 
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TaBLe 3.—-AVERAGE WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK, FO 
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QUARTER OF 1923 


[@re at par=0.268 cent; exchange rate varies] 
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Millers. ..-.......... 741. S00. S06). 00 || deem 

Chocolate factory c Skill d Ons 

workers: Fel a hereres rf 706 
Skilled__........ so] 178] 18] 155]] ciao workers oo 
Unskilled__...._. J ) aie eee Om ne - 
Women.._-_-_-_- 561} 85| 62 73 |) ~ Rv ile: 730 

Margarine factory ; oa ate 30 

workers: T iéhgune ee yers____- 46 
Unskilled........| 68} 124] 208] 120]] iicctricians) 77 ; 
Women....._.... 38| 67| 158 OF: am... ---- = 6 

gers > Nar 1,300} 134] 437| 193 4| [700d and furniture 
Women...___.. 814 98| 419 83 || Coo 
a ava tl ty lie 144 

gee ao factory Brush s,s 43 

Unskilled 33] 120) 237] 129 cong panama e 
ew Sov teer ee 6 96 12 ‘Siasae a ~- 
Gilders_______. aan 23 

oe factory work- Cabinetmakers______ 709 
5. Machine carpenters. - 426 
Unskilled__...._. 420 153 | 3,525 134 . i 
Women. _-...._. =f | ms, UE Soe a 

Bitten ne ome ‘ 4 4 Women._...____- 119 

mskilled........| 12 145 31 121 7 RS gp eae sy 
Women.--..--__ a or ee > ee el on 
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Tobacco : 
stery workers... ___- ort 

Cigar makers_______. 916} 143] 962 135 
Unskilled_.......| 108 142 147 122 || Clay, stone, and glass 
Women.-_.....___ 2, 383 100 | 1, 639 82 
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Textile p crete mane -----| 1, 682 
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Men............. 679} 131 | 2,021 xas |} Stonecut tess: es 
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pl De See, ALS tee Ss rk em, pee wy 
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Table 4 gives wages of Danish seamen in 1914, 1921, 1922, 
February, 1923, together with the per cent of increase in 1922 
1923 as compared with 1914, taken from a consular report from 
Copenhagen, dated February 20, 1924. 





| Ore Ore 
WT WBh Bees = 
2311 86 78 74 
220 91 126 $2 
| 069! 128 | 2188 148 
al | bee i97 
i21| 81 | Lil 93 
= | 
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ber of | ber of| ,.. 
work- vl | work- | rae - 
. aKe 
ta weekly De. weekly 
3], | Wages| “2, | wages 
31, 31, | 
1923 1923 | 
Kroner Kroner 
678 |106. 50 | 729 2, 65 
394 | 70, 92 797 | 66, 14 
745 | 66.82 | 408) 58. 16 
1,219 | 63.63 , 1,039 | 55.63 
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TaBLE 4-—-MONTHLY WAGES OF DANISH SEAMEN IN 1914, 1921, 1922, AND FEBRr, 
ARY, 1923 : 


[Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 

















Per cent of increas, 
| FP b 14 ed wit 
: Q ¢ * +6 ebru- 914, in 
Occupation 1914 1921 1922 ary, 1928 
1922 | 
: Kroner | Kroner | Kroner | Kroner | 
Cienega 1 235 1 878 1 599 1 560 154.9} iggy 
Second engineers....----.---....--........ 1145 1 688 1414 1 388 185. 5 1675 
TSS sooo oc RO 1119 1 579 1218 1 297 167. 2 149 
Fourtel engimeers.... .......ncccccet cen s-=- 1113 1 550 1 298 1278 163. 7 14 
Pf ye ae 140 1 650 1479 1 448 242. 2 20) 4 
Oe nt TR Sees, I 110 1 543 1 565 1 343 231. 8 9) 
Third and fourth mates_...............__- 90 450 260 245 188. 9 | i 
SS RSE GA RES, CORA 120 1 490 1 306 1 288 155. 0 | 
SO EER AT EE 90 1 413 i 226 1214 151.1] 4378 
po ER EE a 50 230 125 120 150. 0 140 6 
COE nccnndirctinnosn shh oecdsweos 20 90 50 45 150. 0 195.0 
po ee Cee 65 355 215 205 230. 8 915.4 
ERE ST SST a aap ae ay) bs, Se 65 332 195 185 200. 0 184 ¢ 
Trimmers over 22 years of age____._....... 50 225 135 130 170. 0 160.9 
Trimmers under 22 years of age ......._..-]........-. 200 110 pee 
, Se Se ee ee 70 355 215 205 207.1 | 
Ey EE SS ae 72 1340 1 202 1193 180. 5 | if 
Seamen, able bodied..............-...---- 65 326 190 180 192. 3 | 17 
Seamen, ordinary.............--.----.-.-- 45 210 100 95 122. 2 | 1] 
8 STR SET SR ES Hees 137 55 al aa _ 























1 Average of all wage classes. 


A consular report from Copenhagen, dated April 30, 1924, states 
that a new agreement has been concluded between the Danish Ship 
Owners’ Association and the mates and marine engineers’ organiz:- 
tions, providing for a 5 per cent wage increase, together with certain 
other advantages. Differences between the owners and the fire- 
men’s and seamen’s organizations have also been settled. The new 
agreements are effective until April 1, 1925. No agreement has been 
arrived at with the wireless operators. 


Norway 


ACOORDING to a consular report dated April 25, 1924, a report 

has been issued by the Norwegian Central Statistical Oilice 
showing wages in Norway for 1923 as compared with preceding 
vears. Cost of living and wages both reached their maximum 1 
1920; then followed a decline amounting at the end of 1923 to 25 per 
cent. Most wages, except those fixed by the arbitration award ol 
1920, showed a decline in 1921. In the fall of 1922 wages had de- 
creased 30 per cent as compared with wages at the end of 1921. 
Between the autumn of 1922 and that of 1923 little change was shown 
in wages in industry. The October adjustment of wages in accordance 
with cost of living resulted in a reduction of 4.7 per cent for skilled 
workers, and of between 4 and 6 per cent for other workers. Bakers 
and carmen’s wages remained unaltered. Wages of shoemakers and 
tailors were reduced between 4 and 5 per cent and those of domestic 
servants between 6 and 7.per cent. Decreases in wages of iron and 
steel workers, mechanics, bookbinders, etc., ranged from 4 to 7 pet 
cent in 1923. Bookbinders and compositors not included in the 
above, however, received an increase in wages following voluntary 
arbitration proceedings. 
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WAGES IN 














While wages in countr7 districts showed the same trend as those in 
the cities, the reduction was less regular. Wages of agricultural 





jaborers decreased between 8 and 12 per cent while those of domestic 
servants decreased only about 2.5 per cent. Wage decreases in the 
sawmilling and mining industries ranged from 4to5percent. Earnings 
increased somewhat in the paper industry after September, 1923. 
Wages of skilled workmen in the iron and metal trades declined, 
while those of unskilled workmen increased. The general average 
decline for ail trades considered was 30 per cent. The wages of 
municipal workers remained practically the same. Wages of seamen 
on ships engaged in Kuropean trade decreased 30 to 50 per cent from 
May, 1920 to November, 1923. 











Sweden 









Agriculture 





HE report of an inquiry into hours and wages of agricultural 
labor in Sweden? for 1922 undertaken by the Swedish Labor 
Board, contains the following information: 

Hours of labor.—F rom. the standpoint of working hours the three 
most important groups of agricultural workers are ordinary field 
laborers, drivers or horsemen, and cattlemen. 

At the time the report was issued, working hours were governed 
by a general collective agreement between the farmers and the agri- 
cultural workers, covering the years 1922 to 1925 and containing 
general provisions governing agricultural labor conditions, and by 
local agreements entered inio for a year at a time. According to 
the agreements, the working hours of ordinary laborers range from 
2,662 per year in some localities to 2,732 hours per year in others, 
not including holidays. The ordinary working period may be ex- 
tended by about 50 hours per year, provided extra pay is given there- 
for. Actual field work is not to begin before 7 a.m. nor end later than 
7p.m. One and one-half hours’ rest at noon is given, which may be 
shortened to one hour when the hours of work do not exceed 9, and 
some agreements provide for two “coffee rests” of 15 minutes each, 
reduced to one rest period in winter. 

The average actual working time in summer for ordinary farm 
laborers in 1922 was 11.9 hours per day; this figure, however, includes 
rest periods of 2.1 hours, the average net working hours being 9.8. 
In winter the average gross working time was 9.2 hours per day and 
the average net hours 7.8. For horsemen the average gross hours in 
summer were 12.8, including rests of 2.3 hours, the average net hours 
being 10.5; the corresponding figures for winter were 10.3, 1.8, and 
8.5, respectively. For cattlemen the summer gross working hours 
were on an average 13.6, or 1.7 hours more than those of ordinary 
agricultural laborers; in winter there was a difference of 4 hours. 

Wages.—Wages differ according to locality, in many localities being 
governed by collective agreements. These agreements are used as a 
guide in fixing wages, especially in eastern and southern Sweden, 
where organization of employees and employers in agriculture has 
attained its greatest iowih. 







































*Sweden. [Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. ArbetartillgAng, Arbetstid och Arbetslén inom 
Sveriges Jor(tbruk Ar 1922. Stockholinm, 1924. 122 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Sociaistatistik. 
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For the year 1922-23 local collective agreements fixed the yearly 
cash wage for male servants at 590 kronor * with board, for horsemen 
receiving payments in kind at 640 kronor, and for cattlemen receiving 
payments in kind at 710 kronor. In two localities — wages were 
— because of longer hours. In the districts of Bergslagen and 
Ww 






ivle, where day laborers are employed almost entirely, hourly 
es only were fixed, the rates being 47 dre * and 51 6re, respectively 
without payments in kind, for men, as againsé 45 ére in other places. 
In the agreements for 1923-24 the yearly cash wage im southern 
and central Sweden was fixed at a minimum of 560 kronor for male 
servants boarded by the employer, and 610 and 680 kronor, respec- 
tively, for horsemen and cattlemen receiving payments in kind. 

In 1922 the horsemen actually received an average of 651 kronor 
cash wages and payments in kind valued at 674 kronor, or a total of 
1,325 kronor, a decrease of 19.6 per cent since 1921. Cattlemen 
received 739 kronor cash wage and payments in kind valued at 678 
kronor, or a total of 1,417 kronor. 

The average annual wages of farm servants and of horsemen from 
1913 to 1922 are shown in Table 5: 


TABLE 5.—-AVERAGE YEARLY WAGES OF FARM SERVANTS AND HORSEMEN IN 
SWEDEN, 1913 to 1922 


[Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 


























Farm servants 
Horsemen 
Males Females 
Year y 
Total Total Total 
.. wages in- wages in- tec Wages in- 
A" +o cluding = nie cluding —_ eluding 
ag room and ag room and ag} payment 
board board in kind 
Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor 
SRC sa RATES, ae Sis 326 683 197 485 329 729 
REE NST aS Sal SST Fae eY 332 702 202 501 334 _ $u 
RES IE ey ae ee 343 755 212 547 346 833 
Ae = Ee 398 906 241 655 390 987 
ER ey Sr eS ERE e 489 k, 146 286 818 457 1, 256 
OE Sp GREE Tae Rae 689 1, 629 376 1, 131 646 1, 764 
> ORES FS Rae TR has ip 884 1, 903 502 1,320 826 2, 088 
REPEC 1, 075 2, 105 661 1, 495 1, 047 2, 352 
is pe 2S ee ag Re eg ST 7é4 1, 561 541 1,174 807 1, 649 
WS . Medinet). cntninss- tees 609 1, 246 450 975 651 1, 325 
Index numbers (1918=100) 
Wi.....és~ hinted hires ee ae 102 103 103 103 102 113 
2 SRE. ie ae Re ' 105 Ill 108 113 105 1235 
| eee PONE Cpe Vet: eee a ee 122 133 122 135 119 137 
EE EE CT I: 150 168 145 169 139 i74 
Bebe bidd dedi awh « ddl 211 239 191 233 196 245 
i, SEP GT TS THE LETS 271 279 255 272 251 290 
AR IE. ak AR ER PS Sa. 330 308 336 308 318 327 
56). 5a Sd bie WTS SE 240 227 275 242 245 229 
th paaaied er teat.” igaene 187 182 228 201 198 is4 
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Table 6 shows the average daily cash wages for temporary day 
laborers, both those boarding themselves and those boarded by the 
employer, in the summer and winter seasons: 
qTipLE 6—A.VERAGE DAILY CASH WAGES OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL DAY 

WORKERS, 1913 TO 1922, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, BY SEX AND SEASON 


{Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Temporary day laborers— 
























































Boarding themselves Boarded by employer 
Year —— es | tae ee # eT es 
Summer Winter Summer W inter 
Males | Females | Males | Females Males | Females Males Females 

Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor 
1913 Ca ee 2. 97 1.77 2.19 1.34 2. 05 } 1. 21 1. 43 0. 89 
a eet oe 3. 02 L. 81 2. 24 1. 38 2. 10 | 1. 24 1. 46 92 
ee ea j 3. 13 1. 87 2. 34 1. 43 2. 18 | 1. 29 1. 55 . 98 
TS) FTG GRR 3.77 2. 23 3. 02 1.75 2. 63 | 1. 52 1.96 1. 18 
i 8 5. OO 2.95 4. 00 2. 29 3. 43 | 1.93 2. 63 1. 46 
1918.-.-.-- 7.14 4.00 5, 62 3. 07 4. 75 2. 67 3. 63 2. 02 
i a SN 8. 58 4. 32 6.7 3.71 5. 76 | 3. 22 4.33 2. 43 
RE eh pa he - | 9. 37 5. 62 7. 20 4. 30 6. 41 | 3.72 4.71 2.79 
EA a 6. 74 4. 41 5. 06 3. 33 4.75 | 3. 05 3.34 2.19 
7 oN a 5. O4 3. 46 3. 89 2. 66 3. 48 | 2. 39 2.51 1.77 

| 

Index numbers (1913=100) 

| — = — — 

| 
ee oe reer ae 102 102 102 103 102 102 102 103 
7 ee a 195 106 107 107 106 107 108 110 
9 127 126 138 i3l 128 126 137 133 
eae ART 168 | 167 133 171 167 160 184 167 
ye 240 | 226 |° 257 229 232 221 254 227 
TT, ao. eS Re 2389 | 272 307 277 281 266 303 273 
ao" ie toe RD 316 318 329 321 313 307 329 313 
na go 227 | 249 231 249 232 252 234 246 
apes hie SERRE | 170 | 195 178 lye 170 198 176 176 




















Advance figures for agricultural wages in 1923 are given in Sociala 
Meddelanden No. 2, 1924, published by the Swedish Labor Board. 
During 1923 wages decreased on an average of 5 to 6 per cent, as 
against 20 to 25 per cent for each of the two preceding years. Com- 
pared with 1913, wages in 1923 show an average increase of about 80 
per cent. The average cash wages received by the various classes of 
agricultural workers in 1922 and 1923 in the various localities are 
shown in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7.-AVERAGE CASH WAGES (IN KRONOR) OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS Fop 
SPECIFIED LOCALITIES IN SWEDEN FOR 1922 AND 1923, BY CLASS OF WORKER, sEx 
AND SEASON : 

[Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 
















































































Eastern Sweden | Smaéland and islands} Southern Sweden 
Class of employees Per nA Per 
9 cent cen ' cent 
1922 | 1923! of de- 1922 | 1923! of de- 1922 | 19231 of dc. 
crease crease | Crease 
Per | Per Per | Per Per | Per | 
Servants: year | year year | year year | year | 
SET TE FES eee e ee, BP ee 576 535 7. 1 581 544 6.4 627 568 | 94 
PD codensdénnncnciisditnecene 483 | 455 5.8 | 422] 402 4.7| 473] 438 | 7 4 
I ike acs dcnttidddeuibinwientiee 647 | 611 5.6 | 624] 598 4.2} 668} 622 | 6.9 
IRE IGRPIINE * ed mCEeRS Aca. RT UPD M 760 726 4.5 704 70 4.8 732 684 | 6.6 
Day laborers: Per | Per Per | Per Per | Per 
Males boarding themselves— day | day day | day day | day 
TS Re ae erent prpagice 4.95 | 4. 55 8.4 | 4.72) 4. 50 4.7 | 4.86 | 4. 46 R 9 
of) RR SES Eee See oe 3.73 | 3.48 6.7 | 3.59 | 3.45 3.9 ' 3.83 | 3. 53 7.8 
Males boarded by employer— 
RRR etl I 2 ES 3.46 | 3.13 9.5 | 3.22 | 3.05 5.3 | 3.36 | 3. 62 | | 
ER: aE ieee Obes 2. 44 | 2.41 1,2} 2.26 | 2.33 23.11 2.49 | 2.42 2.8 
Females boarding themselves— 
Re eA PES 2 ee Sa 3.37 | 3.18 5.6 | 3.21 | 3.04 5.3 | 3.31 | 3.17 19 
RARE TRS Bh tah 2.58 | 2.31 10.5 | 2,41 | 2.21 8.3 | 2.60 | 2.39 | R | 
Females boarded by employer— 
SRE eS Baar 2. 41 | 2.29 5.0 | 2.10 | 2.05 2.4 | 2.33 | 2. 22 | 7 
, A i eI Pt ae + 1.80 | 1.77 1.7} 1.52 | 1.52 r.88 eet ee 
Western Sweden Northern Sweden Entire count: 
Class of employees Per Per | 
, ao cent ‘ cent 999 | 10% cC 
1922 | 1923! of de- 1922 | 1923! of de- 1922 | 1923! of de- 
crease crease creas 
Per | Per Per | Per Per | Per 
Servants: year | year year | year year | year 
ee eT ee oe Se 598 | 561 6.2} 724] 698 3.61 609] 568 6.7 
ES eee eT eee 446 426 4.5 406 381 6. 2 450 425 5.6 
SEE ETE, CG RE. 655} 631 3 ae TES 2 OE Mia 651 | 618 
recat ony ae deion tneesos 738 | 721 Ze1...... Sette none ane 739 | 707 
Day laborers: Per | Per Per | Per Per | Per 
Males boarding themselves— day | day day | day day | day 
NE niacin Seine apie drcoedietinesediice 5. 02 | 4.72 6.0 | 6.08 | 5. 86 3.6 | 5.04 | 4. 72 f 
tf TORRES R EATS vt Serge ee ets 3. 80 | 3. 57 6.1} 5.00 | 4.85 3.0 | 3.89 | 3. 66 
Males boarded by employer— 
RR RS SOP LOE RE 3.45 | 3. 43 0.6 | 4.19 | 3.56 15.0 | 3.48 | 3. 24 6.9 
WY IRAE tan e ogietttknih tintin tttitn duis 2.46 | 2. 60 25.7 | 3.19 | 2.04 7.8} 2.51} 2.51 a 
Females boarding themselves— 
NONI dike iLL ok iad 3. 63 | 3.22 11.3 | 3.75 | 4.08 28.8 | 3.461] 3.27 
| PE Se Ye 2.75 | 2.31 16.0 | 3.07 | 3.14 22.3 | 2.66 | 2.40 8 
Females boarded by employer— 
NOB el. 5 sintitiiatle ccttn ntiind «~ 2. 51 | 2.39 4.8} 2.56 | 2.46 3.9 | 2.39 |. 2, 29 4.2 
WHEE cnicdeanotiieteanekies omen 1,80 | 1.76 2.2} 1.97 | 1.93 2.0 | 1.77] 1. 73 2.3 
tr 1 Advance figures. 2 Increase. 
iy 
p 
i 
j 
H 
i. 
i 7 
1 . 
| [584] 
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RS FOR Industry 


Wages in various industries and in commerce and transport in 
Sweden in 1922 are shown in Table 8 published in Sociala Med- 


















































ar elanden No. 5, 1924, by the Swedish Labor Board. 
Weden 
— TABLE 8.—-AVERAGE EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN SWEDEN IN 1922 
-s - r [Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 
of le. — -- -— ee  S  ee 
cre: a= Yearl Dai 
early | Jaily = 
— earnings | earnings Hourly earnit 
Aver- a 
age | 
: 9.4 num- | Time work | Piece work 
| 7.4 Industry, and kind of workers ber | in- In- | 
6.9 of | dex dex | T 
6 6 work- | Kro- jnum-| Kro- |num-| a — 
. ers — ber, | nor | ber, | Kro- | dex, | Kro- | dex 
~~ I913=) “nor |192i=| nor [1921 = 
89 | 100 | 200 | 100 | | 100 
7.8 | 
10.1 Mining and metal industries.............| 44,795 | 2,306 | 188] 893] 213 ee ] sete te ek aa 
"e Pinassetesssere>Sike-s-bh5%> 39,771 | 2,431 | 185] 9.36) 200) O96) 72] 1.22 71 
19 PENI, -nnconecboonsetn-7-h ee 1, 502 | 1, 558 241 5. 89 256 | 65 72 . 82 74 
ay S. « citniines eonddihs od aibbieile 2,902 | 1, 050 184 4,34 217 | 44 76 . 63 68 
Tg PPR RRSIR Pe Grn 4,008 | 2,413 | 167] 11.08 | 221 |_.---..}.. J} | he 
1? DA. oo dadbbah adedidnso<h>< : 8, 747 | 2, 520 165 | 11. 47 216 1, 07 73 1. 60 73 
BUNO. -2 d khan oat dnd - 2 4s <5 225) 937} 147] 465] 207 1] 84] .6/ 8 
; Iron, steel, and copper works_____- “Sr FOR. BS Sa A fet 5 eee eee Reee eee 
— Te ae ue ok 11, 974 | 1,944] 166] 7.53] 184] .70] 80] .98| 85 
Tn. «tut ak eomtiees «Alt =" 739 7388 | 140] 3.42) 175} 35; 81 55 | 80 
ntr} Iron and steel] manufacture-_-___-__-. 3,856; 2,060} 192) 7.94) 212 |._.....[.....-}.....- ane 
OE ener Be be 2,857 | 2,362} 196] & 98} 214| 104) 75] L19 68 
ln Me te 315 | 1,256] 236| 464] 255 | » 52 | 76 69 82 
ae se ae 4591 '921| 207] 3.67} 234] 141] 72 7 74 
ans Machine shops. .................-.._] 19,225 | 2,616 | 212] 9.87] 237 |__--- Pugs ete ed - 
of de- OS aa eee abe Altit hall chad 17, 396 | 2,728 | 205] 1020] 229) 1.06 75 | 1.32 76 
« rhage wate ........... si. “hse is 355 | 1.743 | 260| 634| 273! .67| 691] .90 73 
BN... has 0 --bdhed-- sch ahd 1,080 | 1,304} 225) 5.30) 260) .52 | 83] :71 70 
— Eigumencas 006. 5.3... .. 6 d05~ 15. .k.- 2,481 | 2,249} 208] 8.73 Bt ts 5010): eieckede eS are... 
ED le cnneney Miiens Shab 2,035 | 2,435} 215] 9.47| 242| 1.12 | 74) 121 66 
Noi oh ein dislinn dole alee 298 | 1, 582 201 §. 09 209 . 66 73 .79 70 
an tT EY Saks PE 148 | 1,027} 179] 4.12] 204 | [43] 63 . 58 65 
FA Metal manufacture ewe rr ee See tS eee eee Cee eee 
4 ORS ee ea ae ae | 1, 462 | 2, 525 108 9. 54 2i3 | 1.07 77 1, 28 71 
4 SE 30d lo senethan ~~ yh> 253 | 1,728 | 284] 6.36] 303 .68 | 79 91 71 
; Gold and silverware manvufacture__- 538 | 2,835 1. 232 | 11. 63 268 ee aE See * = 2 
| 5 gia ip PSs GR TRE 300 | 3,741 | 2271 14.70] 265 1.380} 79} 183 83 
ae Clay, stone, and glass industries ...-| 16,360 | 1, 724 174 6. 88 195 Se i Soe ae 
4 Mon. ...-....c...--..-...-..-<.-| 18,310 | 1,868 | .178| 7.32] 198|.77 [66 | 98 | 63 
te EES ape a Gy: | 729 | 1,194 172} 4.57 179 . 44 67 63 81 
ao RIOR. «0 db ab anions Gb cnb 1,430) 697| 165] 3.23] 215| .35 | 64 49 61 
0) oS ES a 3, 152 | 1,806} 184) 7.79 | 201 |..-....|......}...-..-|-...-- 
= NE ST SS ee 2, 973 | 1, 857 175) 8.01 197 | 68 | 6&4 1. 04 54 
s Pesbamaustry - <2... ..2655--5-b5-21- 786 O07 oe 85D | 6.08 | TAS |... cc lecnns-[déesae-|------ 
¥ ee) ee ee 599} 1,117] 188] 5.48] 144] .59) 65] .71 70 
Queeges and stone ae: tod wah lbh 2,758 | 1,582} 171 -~ te | Bon eae pe Sea 
19 ae Caee ee 186 5. 67 198 onslithliip dh delccccoe 
3 Building materials.....___._...-...-- cv Ie TS 6S Ree 5 es eee TS ee 
oT Men...._.._. | 8,767 | 2,116] 195} 7.3 194 81; 69] .99 73 
—— Porcelain, tile, and clay pr oducts..__| 1,586} 1,960} 180) 6.76] 180]... _|__- ohisltiia bl cae 
| a Sy oe TRE TEE 869 | 2, 539 176 8.79 173 $8 75 1.17 78 
0 ee ee eee ee 431 | 1, 561 187 5. 41 181 56; 68 70 84 
de men ddibnadebiless 8,615 | 1, 531 160 | 6.82 Oe ae oe ee, Sr 
edd cadddidab«onm dian abubbobhi 2, 972 } 1,731 146 7. 69 185 77 | 638 . 98 68 
IE, Jt «coe atiinad ane ote 565 598 160 | 2.74 212 -31|; 69 44 88 
Wood imdustry...................- Ld. ee DLE ITED | To47 | BOR |...5o-]consdlasbedc-leccane 
RE EGET Hy RG EE 16,911 | 1, 874 192 7. 62 188 . 82 71 . 94 71 
IN... de dak dabdul-. dobebib< 254 | 1,360} 240; 6.17 274 on 99 . 66 81 
RPO Sea ae 2,643} 846} 167/ 3.94| 193 40| 68) .54 71 
i  § S eRe  e 2" eae 1,376 | 1,911 412 6. 92 NARS Pe i ee Lee 
Men... .........--...--..-..-.--| 1,318} 1,953 | 415] 6.99] 172] .76| 61] .94] 62 
Saw and planing mills_..........-.-- 14,110 | 1,638 | 167] 6.91 | 182 |......./...---j.....--]....-.. 
neh ah. . seit enadh diado «dat ob «. 11, 801 | 1,790 17 7.41 181 re | 70 . 90 71 
ES Tees Fe) AE Ve ee 2, 178 862 160 | 4.01 184 -40; 70 . 4 72 
C ad and cabinet work _..._._-. SS fe® TR _ JRA Sf ee ee ore ee 
Dina tubeb die debi tentdeen 8, 399 | 2, 050 182 | 8.29] 208 9! @ 1.09 74 
SS OE SR Te 358} 744] 169] 3.40] 201] .38| 66] .53 77 
Other wondvworking industries... _. 562 | 2,244} 243] 9.11] 282}-...... sary “SR Oe 
_ RPE Debi dibetihihdbad 393 12,501! 2071 10.311 245) 121) 98! 133 83 
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Continue: ” 















































Yearly Daily are 
earnings earnings Flourly earning 
Aver- 
age | | tite: 
num- Time work | Piece w; 
Industry, and kind of workers ber In- In- 
of dex —— 
work- | Kro- |num-| Kro- |num- a , 
ers nor j ber, | nor {| ber, Kro- | dex Kro- | 4 
1913= 1913= nor {1921 oD, Hie 
100 100 100 | _ : 
Paper ane printing industry ..........-- 26,010 | 2,170} 184] 8.07] 198 }___-- | j 
a athe Ins: Re ere! Tat 20, 221 | 2, 424 187 8. S81 1¥3 1. 10 77 1. UO 64 
resins open y nese pg bie ey pileagians IE 2,742} 1,428; 209] 6.03] 238 76 80 f 
PASE S so ow oc oon S.A. 2, 392 913 187 3. 69 211 45 79 ) 
Paper-pulp factories... .............-- 11, 168 | 2,006 | 161 7. 2 a2) bes cde ak P 
py Ree Se L'a 10, 329 | 2, 004 16 7. 52 171 7 66 Ut) 
ee silane afl et EE 601 895 161 3. 57 177 40 65 5. 
Paper mills and cardboard factories._| 7,367 | 2,038! 190] 7.72; 202 |...._..|..-__- 
CO SS a ae 5, 556. | 2, 271 197 8. 45 208 4 66 1. 14 
W ome SR oa hae. Qe Set PEE. 635 | 1, 042 178 4. 33 182 47 66 7 6X 
Minors____- ye i ae 520 784 156 3. 40 184 .41 68 +4 
Other paper industry _- ih Ss ee 1,538 | 1,949 | 238] 7.21) 254 }._____- 
ae 5 gee Bo EB, 638 | 2, 797 214 } 10. il 220 1. 23 73 1.4 
pS ll See IL OR a 539 | 1, 614 23 1 6. 16 261 . 76 30 S82 . 
Printing industry_-__-.........._-_-- 5, 942 | 2, 701 224 | 10.02} 239 }._.-_-- 
a ll a a a. LSE LS! 3, 708 | 3, 5il 221} 1218} 219 1. 44 M4 1, 87 
gli ig en BLS Be ip 1, 334 | 1,628 | 214) 7.00} 255 . 82 82 1, 20 
BM bs east cc edu cccdee 905 751} 246) 3.91 | 285 . 48 SY $2 
mood isieastee eds bo. et dooce 16, 037 | 2,774} 241] 10.02} 255 j....._.}._._-- 
EE a Se aS ee a ae 11, 450 |} 3, 236 236 } 11. 29 245 1. 30 7¥v 1, 82 
a ee Pee ea eS ee ee ae 3, 697 | 1, 762 239 7.04} 268 &2 &3 YR 
A A Ee se ae 874 | 1,013 221 4. 02 241 49 87 4 
Fiow?-mibe.....c5:.... gant ctie 1, 220 | 3, 227 247 | 10. 93 238 j..-.-- ahscanvefads - 
ee ae ee Be 1, 198 | 8, 263 248 | 11. 68 238 1. 33 75 1, 62 
¥ east OS a a ee ae 373 | 3, 348 266 | 12. 28 Fe ee pies -~-} 
ND A dt SS eapcn a cdasncee 353 |} 3, 417 255 | 12.56} 284 1. 42 86 1. 93 | sf) 
co eee See eae es 2, 456 | 3, 204 284 | 11. 37 SF ee ~ ee . 
Re SS. 1, 578 | 3, 868 275 | 13. 23 279 1. 64 88 }___. 
Weetmme Sie orcs Se i: 729 | 2, 142 260 8. 12 292 YS 87 1. 09 ) 
Sugar mills andirefir eries__.........- 4,286 | 2,467} 198 | 865} 206 |_..-...}..-_-. di 
- Shae a Se SP. S 3, 886 | 2,567] 197) 8.92} 206) 1.06 69} 1.3 
eee eS 5 ESE. Se 328 | 1, 504 259 5. 97 234 66 70 86 | 
Cheeoiate and earamel faetories______ 2; 437 | 1,544} 228] 6.30) 275 j.......j_.-_-- Li 
BU AGRS a «dens docchandp dure diiea Bi 2, 587 195 | 10. 06 224 1. 21 73 1. 4 
nw eee eee ole ae 1, 365 | 1, 348 208 5. 62 253 69 73 i( 7. 
DRRONR daexs > =. 5. Sos -4-206abe 508 914} 233| 372] 271 47} 100 
Breweries and soft-drink factories..._| 3,899 | 3,441 | 266 | 12.43} 275 |_- SE Sef. 
i an ene ps ap Se EE TE 2, 878 ; 3,919 261 | 13.71 270 1. 39 &3 2. 73 | , 
Women___..___. Sak 947 |} 2,144) 268] 852) 290 - 85 83} 1.45 
Slanghtering and “meat “packing tH 970 | 2,758 249 | 10.13 SR wee “he 
DLE, Fa os tb docdhsdavaodcthdied 700 | 3, 206 246 | 11, 29 250 i. 38 &4 1. 11 
W laters s.ssettdateadodbdaee 226 | 1,729 |_.._._] -7.33 91 ee 
oo: Winch Ellin oe 4itt dn aateadie aban dgen 416 | 2,576 231 8. 74 8 Ae Ey di 
6 acimaente apie a. MEE Fe 298 | 3, 027 227 | 10. 07 238 1. 23 78 1. 66 | 
Pextile and d cicihing industries.....___ 25, 165 } 1,653} 2271. 608} 235 j.......}..-_-- . 
sien encima gintntiieattides «bone ete a 2, 296 206 8. 11 209 94 75 “1 05 | ii 
Weeaea PLR 13, 483 | 1,468 | 228] 5.46} 236 7 80 67; 79 
pS SEE Gt es Te 855 201 3. 42 221 39 738 47 | 80) 
Spinning'and weaving__........_.__- We 254°) 1,870} 24) 5.81} 232 j....-..}.s_W.}...-- 
REAR eemscuenuewsbdisucidaddbas 7, 042 | 2,120 210 7. 215 . 89 75 . 94 i 
RE GE a ee a ee 9,348 | 1,378 | 212] 513) 220 ~ 57 77 - 65 16 
DUOTE..... i. Visn- bdddwosene dbo. 84] 844} 197| 344} 219 .39 80 . 48 i6 
Tailors and sewing shops_-.........- 6,455 } 1,946) 234) 7.14} 248 |... 1. ...hL.-- a... 
_ ee eee es Sa ee 1, 101 | 3,388} 227 | 11.85} 234) 160 841 136; 8& 
a SE PS AE ee 3,811 | 1,663 | 268] 6.32] 287 85 86 73 88 
etdiishtibnnentindttien he bb thas 490 917 | 229; 3.37 | 244 42 78 - 43 91 
Hat and es cap factories._.._..........- 456 7 1,627 |) 282 | 6.93.) 216 }..._...}_..__. a 
1. ae" eee © cae et DS oe 60 | 2, 867 185 | 10.38 185 1.27 95 1. 31 81 
eS! Pe) ees. ee 324 | 1, 567 256 5.76.) 226 - 68 94 73 74 
Leather, hairy a and rubber industries_.._- 8713 11,970) 215] 7.78.) 236 }..-....|_..._}_.__ 
See OR et PE eee 4,455 | 2,514} 108; 964] 219) L107 70} 1.30 7 
Women pacepnmeerwabetiieaheh bade 2,288 | 1,510 | 205| 6.07} 219 68 70 73 a 
cc oe ce, | CSR BYTE STP 1, 334 983 | 268 | 4.02} 274 42 70 - 60 i6 
— Bh. sec acachbtdeadattsbes 1, 234 $2,358) 200) 8.64] 223 )......./)... ree 
pep powsnnewrerhtibeasaptehe< 1,128} 2,478 | 214] 9.01} 228) .96| 66) L2| 7 
ides and er Sis 430°) 2,014} 244] 7.73) 254)....._. ae ON ; 
o. See oe ee a ae 192 |} 2,665} .97| O71} 208) 1.22 67} 120 ) 
Saar putt. dvbbadend 188 | 1,675 | 256] 64S) 262) .74 as a 
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IN i9n_ § ABLE 8.~A VERAGE EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN SWEDEN IN 1922— 






























































Concluded 
— = ee 
am Yearly aily : 
nings earnings Bi Hourly earnings 
a Aver- 4 TT 
i : age 
lece work mim- Time work | Piece work 
b Industry, and kind of workers ber In- In- ’ 
~ of dex dex o> ee 
Tn. work- | Kro- jnum-} Kro- |num- in- | — 
TO- | dey ers — ber, ace wet, Kro- | dex, | Kro- | dex, 
or 192) .F (Mi | Bor |1921=| nor {1921 = 
100 100 | 100 
| } i 
sother, bair,amd rubber industries—C on.' | 
00 | re ee, | 6,27411,896| 217] 7.56] 237 ( reall Se 
OY 73 See Ses ESET RESIS FS ie Cee eee! 2, 264 | 2,543 | 195] 10.04) 212) 1.18 72} 1.29 73 
ov 6s al a ae Ae IS 1,479 | 1, 460 183 | 5.931 205 . 65 66 78 64 
hl RS Sat a ENS Si LS 1 EY 956 987 | 268) 3.95] 274 . 40 63 . 59 74 
M) Rubber goods. factories__........-... 1,263 | 2,903 |} 2271-243 § 240 |. .25- J... = 
7 ee tall pt Fi ili 566 | 2,445 | 187] 928) 250/ 100} 78! 1.41 79 
_ PSS TRS ray eee 497 | 1,579 |_____- 6.21/. ...| . «| 7 78 77 
14 lle a aE” TRS 542 | 2,074} 179) &53] 219 |... |. ee 
6 tas ORES T ESR eC 810 | 2,468 | 17771004! 216) 1.16] 80; 1.7 1% 
44 hemical-technical industries... ._ 9,608 | 1,968) 2007 824/ 264)... |... ]..0 pL 
, | ne ance TT am welt 6,057 | 2,252) 193] 9.35) 230! Loot 77) 125 72 
ty i! Wee. 2 0 a 56 2,461 | 1,245 | 204} 5.94) 276 71 79 .74 77 
Bz s SSS ae, 959 918 | 216} 4.14] 265 .48 79 5B 70 
< Dyes, oils, and perfume works- ----_-_- 1,306 |} 2,286 | 246) 8.351 264 }....._.}...._-}....--- 4 
of) v7 oh lan ag, Se 751 | 2,727 | 227] 9.94] 245) 1.18 74| 1.62 81 
0; 18 th ennkhtemutineetadaes 360 | 1,587 | 269] 6.10] 296] .7: 73 86 73 
S219 Fertiliser works... .........._..._. _.| 1,406} 2,313 | 167] 8.82} 187]... 
SN TPT SR 1,324] 2,396] 163] 896! 182] .99! 76] 1.31 70 
a) | SUES SD Se AD 406} 2,540} 200} 9.22) 282]... J... _. it Lob ut 
a 4 EE ES Se? Oe Py 304 | 2,959} 2311] 10.57) 233} 1.13 77\ 4.37 74 
bS Match factories....._.__- See eee Set oe | eer tan» we t.-...-1-...4....... Pas 
= Men 5 177} 9.07 | 245) 1.05 78} 117 70 
52 | Women 186] 5.71 | 271 . 54 76 72 77 
inors 213; 4.50} 202 . 58 91 54 69 
BS} ST re Sesser aes : 198} 8.28 | 212}... .__}_____- ee ony 
Men 204} 9.15 206 1. 12 79 1.13 68 
Building operations...............---..- 6,477 | 3,055 | 197} 12.48 | 235 |_...__-|.-_.-- Tats Feu 
¥; 10 Se eae eRe, 6,325 | 3,100} 199] 12.65] 236) 137] 70| 215 74 
. ab eeon sham iy 231 1,834 | 174) 8.75) 227) 1.00) 72].....--}..._-- 
TOPS ee ree y 129} 1,027 | 174) 431 | 206) .54] 87 51 71 
fy Building work proper.............-- * ee S35 B32 2 eer Cee hee eee 
eR RATE ETSI Fe 5,442 | 3,006 | 198} 12.42] 237} 133] 68) 20 72 
5) oI Painting and glazing. ...........___- evs Vey ye (| Sas eee Sees ae 
yi 6B gpl nus LEE | i aa $83 | 3,676 | 2051 13.95) 235) 1.58 79 | 2.65 85 
‘; Power, light and water works_........._.| 16,522 | 3,388 | 264) 21.60} 272}......|... _ ore: Sr 
ihn Mines cidinet:adaleintatte «<i 16, 206 | 3,429; 263 | 11.81 72| 1.37 761 1.77 89 
P) #8 i SE A 6 del TRE, I 1,395 | 219) 6.35] 274 7 59 } 1.25 |... 
| RES aaa Core Vee 144} 1,184] 257] 5.41] 334 66 | 86 93 84 
Commerce and storage. .........-....-.- 5, 344 | 2,837 | 260) 10.01} 262 j....__-j-..--)_.--_--}.---.- 
iM SPS 1 RPT Hrs SEPT 3,980 | 3,218} 261 | 11.16] 261) 1.31 87 | 1.76 84 
I ileal inn nme cnil eal 1,083 | 1,920] 311] 7.23] 319] .79| 92{ 1.00 86 
SAS. dds cock daceeless- Bil 977) 234) 3.54) 239 43 | 84 57 59 
| TR, deine coutevencenertiees 22,068 | 2,855} 230) 10.11] 252]... J). - “beat 
Eric osseethstosenedusmlenenen 21,927 | 2,867} 237} 1015] 28) .99] OL] 1.56 90 
= — WER N err 141 75) 181} 3.67] 204) .44} 92 65 92 
i i Railroads, private. ...............«.----- 18, 628 le BS fgg a ont Shs eed 
} jl aheyniriyageneietty 2,735} 228| 951} 248} 297| 90} a1] 48 
|----- “<TR Aaa ae 131] 968] 181 | 3.65] 204] .43] 90 65 92 
45 Taxicab drivers, teamsters, etc_.....___- 311 | 3,346 | 268) 11.13 | 261 }...-.--}---.- fe. yl 
6 iti neeseninetwenernemetned 301 | 3,422] 263/11.38} 265) 1.39) 79 }....-|.__- 
0 Loading and unloading................-- 3,129 13,0061 206) 1416) 24 1......-]...-L.....-1...... 
|-----. RB Ra ES alma Sy Bye 3,506 | 2384/1414] 233) 1.35] 85/ 1.79 81 
83 All groups hla Mt lle Bh lf oie Bik 6,986 | 2,203 210) 8.65} 2296) 100] 76} 1.05 71 
85 A ic tata 168, 816 | 2,570} 207| 9.52) 220] 1.09 77 | 1.97 70 
91 NR RR ERE ae 28,434 | 1,498 | 230) 5.90] 252} .73] 7 71 76 
oa OREM Sea 16,632} 912] 188; 3.82] 217/ .43 77 . 54 68 
| 74 — 
= 
7; Zi The average yearly wage per worker was 2,300 kronor for all plants 
: ‘; /epresented and 2,400 kronor for plants in operation at least 250 
a5 days, which represents an increase of 110 and 120 per cent, respec- 
_ BB tively, over 1913. The highest increase in earnings from 1913 to 
79 


1922 is shown for loggers (312 per cent), for which, however, seasonal 
fluctuations from one year to another must be taken into considera- 
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tion. The next highest were loading and unloading, bakeriq 
breweries and soft-drink factories, yeast factories, power, light, and 
water works, commerce, and storage, the index numbers for whic 
ranged from 260 to 284. Wage increases were lowest per year ap, 

er worker in the peat industry, in glass works, paper-pulp factoriq 
iron, steel, and copper works, saw and planing mills, mines, ay/ 


* fertilizer factories. e smallest increase in the daily income was jy 


the peat and paper-pulp industries, and the highest in bakeries g), 
yeast factories. 

Advance figures for wages in 1923, covering 2,316 establishmens 
with 146,800 workers, are given in Sociala Meddelanden No. 6, 1991 
The average yearly wage per worker is computed at 2,264 krong 
for all establishments and at 2,363 kronor for establishments whic} 
have been ——s at least 250 days. ‘This represents an increas 
over 1913 of 108 and 117 per cent, respectively. In all establis). 
ments from 1913 to 1923, wages for women have increased 131 and 
for men 104 per cent. For all groups wages have decreased 20 py 
cent since the 1920 pot and 27 per cent in establishments 
operating 250 days. Wages per worker per day in 1923 were con. 
puted at 8.35 kronor.’ his is an increase of 118 per cent oye 
wages for 1913. 

ociala Meddelanden No. 2, 1924 (pp. 116-119), contains wage 
of cutters and drivers in logging camps in Sweden during the winter 
of 1923-24, as computed by the Swedish Labor Board (Soci 
styrelsen). 

The average daily wage of cutters, for the country as a whole, in 
January, 1924, was found to be 5.47 kronor and of drivers 10.8) 
kronor where the driver owned the horse he was driving. The wages 
of drivers as a rule were from 7 to 9 kronor in southern Sweden and 
10 to 15 kronor in northern Sweden. In two forest ranges driver: 
wages were reported at 16 to 18 kronor and in one range at 5.5) 
kronor. Cutters’ wages in the different forest ranges varied from 
3 to8 kronor, but were usually from 4 to 5 kronor in southern Sweden 
and 5 to 7 kronor in northern Sweden. 

Compared with pre-war wages, present wages have increased by 
two-thirds for cutters but only by one-halffor drivers. Wage chances 
in the different districts, however, vary greatly. In the southem 
part of Sweden wages, particularly for drivers, are now about the 
same or even lower than for the winter of 1913-14. 

The wages shown in the Table 9 were compiled from data furnished 
by the employment exchanges. 





6 The Swedish Employers’ Associations Statistical Bureau computed it at 8.02 kronor. 
_ in logging camps, 1918-19 to 1922-23, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for June, 1923 (pp. 122 
and 133). 
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TasLe 9—-WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN SWEDEN, 1914, 1921 AND 
1922, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 


—_ —————— 
































Per cent of in- 
Amount crease (+) or 
decrease (—) 
Occupation in 1922 over— 

we ns : oe : 

1914 1921 | 1922 1914 1921 
Handicrafts and transport: Kronor | Kronor | Kronor 

rE ES ey ey ee ee 28 67 52 + 86 —~22 
ty, ill A fl Se a ay Se 28 82 | 57 +104 91 
0 ER CS SS oes ~oess 6) 400g see 24 53 | 48} +100 —9 
MEE cddnckucadktntadegesébhdsciuncssh<sGs FP SESELE TES ro aa 82 R5 | 57 4-78 | —33 
GREG be cach sbi dbdedcdacbbhdatemtetedtdide-s sksbunen 28 82 51 +82 | —38 
Se NEE AR, ES CLIN A, <anN ene i 30 79 58 +93 —97 
i concn cmedainln oe Loe cate. $F, ot ey 26 69 54 +- LOR | —22 
Shoemakers - - -...- atbdbgdothbinbaginb}S5$}5 shbplives~ spend 21 67 47 +124 | —30 
J keel caeNlisine diet rai nidlinssiinatig-atncs S| - ape gpe Lees 27 81 65 +141 | —20 
FIND; £0) d 5 ond Seve dib sc cteing been bs wih ibd Ji 31 69 56 +81 | —19 
Cab and taxi drivers, etc ...._..- (8 Steuer OE. hilt: WP 20 56 43 4-115 | —2B 
Lameeeees wd qennets:- 2. sb Stk. 13 20 28} +115 ab 

Hotel and restaurant employees: 
es ee ee eacecewanese comment 128 174 162 +121 | —I16 
Hotel cooks and dishwashers. _....................-.-.---- 118 1 44 | 140 | +122 | —9 
chitin. dcuspithringe Dette ntnnnwenetors 1 23 1 53 147} +104) —11 
CD, Ss hs kd oboe Ah ae dA Hb sd basecewn 116 1 37 1 34 +113 | =f 
TE EE Ey CSE EN 2 ere ea ee 1 16 1 4} 136) +125 | —12 
Ce ee et ee at adealtt 118 139 | 1 36 ---100 | —g 
Domestic laundry and cleaning...............---.--- jE et | 21.62] 24.02) 23.65] +125 | —9 





1Monthly wages; board and room not included. * Daily wages; board not included. 
From 1914 to 1922 the increases in weekly wages for craftsmen and 
transport workers ranged from 78 to 141 per cent, the average being 
about 107, while the average increases for hotel and restaurant em- 
sloyees and servants was about 114 per cent. The average increase 
lor the above groups and for laundry workers and charwomen was 


about 110 per cent. 
Seamen 


Sociala Meddelanden No. 1, 1924, issued by the Swedish Labor 
Board states (p. 11) that new collective agreements between the 
Swedish Ship Owners’ Association and the seamen’s organizations, 
effective for one year, have been concluded for all workers except 
stokers and deck hands. In these agreements wage rates similar to 
those in effect the last half of 1923 are fixed. The previous agreement 
covering stokers and deck hands was renewed for one year or until the 
end of 1924. In Table 10 cash monthly wages are given.’ 


TaBLE 10.—MONTHLY WAGES OF SWEDISH SEAMEN, 1924, BY OCCUPATION 
[Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 





























Monthly wages¢ on vessels of— 

Occupation 500 to | 900 to | 1,350 to} 1,800 to | 3,000 to] 4,500to| Over 

899 1,349 1,799 2,999 4,499 6,749 6,750 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Kronor | Kronor| Kronor| Kronor | Kronor | Kronor | Kronor 
i. 00 RET SS SEE a SEES ee oes ee 275 310 355 391 439 487 | 535 
Second engineer....................------.--- 180 200 230 244 268 296 | 325 
CN ce. oun danicabiinasscincybbcadoe 235 260 285 305 320 340 | 355 
TT tee ae Pe ee ae ee 175 195 215 225 240 258 | 266 
Radio telegrapher..........-..-.-------.-----|--------]-2------ 144 144 157 171 | 189 
DO i hoddou omnddsk belididcecwaddteisti 165 180 200 215 232 250 260 
Ce nee a eaminonaaeeraialiinwewis 145 150 155 159 163 167 
Carpenter, donkeyman_-_................-.-- 144 155 155 155 170 170 170 
Able-bodied sailor or stoker...............-..- 126 135 135 135 156 156 156 





“In addition to board and special allowances. 
*For wages of Swedish seamen under previous agreements, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, September, 


1923 (pp. 98-100). 
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Report of English Factory Inspectors on Women’s Work 


HE report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops of 
T Great Britam for the year 1923, recently issued, contains sec- 
tions on the hours of labor and general working conditions of 
womanemployees during the year. In generat, it isstated, the hours 
of work are kept well within the legal limits, the day of 8 hours and 
the week of 44 to 48 hours seldom being exceeded. In part, this is 
attributed to the industrial depression, which reduces the demand 
for long hours, but this is not the sole cause. In London, especially, 
the advantages of the shorter day seem to be generally recognized. 

From statements made by both occupiers and workers it seems clear that even 
if trade were good the old 12-hour day, with the pessibility of still further over- 
time, would be resorted: to with great reluctance on both sides. ‘The employer 
has- long been convinced that overtime does not pay from any point of view au 
the workers often show reluctance to work even occasionally overtime. * * * 
he one-break day and five-day week continue to: extend in. practice and popu- 

arity. 

Neveriheless, in some parts both of London and of the outlying 
districts, the inspeetors feel that as soon as trade revives there will 
be trouble about enforcing the law as to hours of work and night 
employment of women and minors. 

he two-shift system for women, which extended the period during 
which women may, under special orders, be Rete in factories 
from 8 p. m. to 10 p. m., at the same time reducing the number of 
hours they may be employed from 10 to 8, receives some attention, 
but apparently neither employers ner employed are yet ready to say 
whether or not it-will be permanently useful, 

All that, at present, can. be said is that it has undoubtedly enabled firms in 
various branches of industry to aecept important contracts for immediate or early 
delivery which they must otherwise have declined owing to their inability io 
execute them with their existing pleat, on a normal system of employment within 
the limit of time required, and that in this way a certain number of unemployed 
women and girls have found work for the time being. As ameans of employing 
more labor under the present. difficult. eircumstanees it has also had its value. 
In a few instances where new industries have been opened out in areas whicre 
men’s trades preponderate and female labor is plentiful, as in South Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, two-shift. orders.are playing a part in fostering these industries by 
reducing the cost of production. 

At the: clese of 1923 the tetal number of orders in force was 323, 
as against. 145 im 1921, the first year during which the act was in force. 
These orders; permitting the use of the two-shift system, although in 
force, are net all in use. Frequently such an order is obtained to 
meet an emergency, and is not used after that. emergency is ever; 10 
other eases, it is used to meet the meeds of a recurring time of special 
pressure. 


In one case the order is' used one week in four to meet the last week’s rush on 4 
monthly periodical; in the other, use is made of the order on one day of the week 
only Bag ood to cope with extra work in connection with the printing of a weekly 


. 
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The possibility of making use of the system seems to give a greater 
flexibility to the operation of a factory, even though it may be used 
put little, and thereby encourages the employment of women. One 
agent thus sums up its advantages: 

Mr. Plumbe ( Rotherham) states that “there has been further evidence of the 
ysefulness Of the system in three directions: As a substitute for overtime, as a 
means for enabling women to take part in work which is ordinarily earried’on on 
the shift system, and as a temporary expedient to meet a temporary emergency 
jn one department of a works.”” Thesecond of these consid erations may perhaps 
weigh most heavily in determining whether or not there is good ground for per- 
manent retention of the system. At the present time the incapacity of certain 
departments in a mixed factory, where women are employed on day work, to 
keep pace with the linked processes in men’s departments where the shift system 
prevails, often. creates a serious difficulty and constitutes a handicap on women’s 
employment. 

Some inquiry was made as to the field of women’s employment in 
factories, but this was undertaken too late to secure any detailed 
studies before the close of the year. Some of the impressions secured, 
however, are of interest. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the reversal of the process of sub- 
stitution which was so striking a feature of war-time industry is now practically 
complete. Women have returned to women’s industries and very few of them 
are to be found even in those seetions of men’s trades for which war-time observa- 
tion and experience showed them to be peculiarly well fitted. ‘Those who do 
remain have been retained as survivors of a vanishing period and although they 
will not be dismissed, will be succeeded, as they marry or retire, by men. 


There are some exceptions to this pon statement. There is a 
sight increase in the employment of women in metal and leather 
trades, in some processes of boot and shoe making, and in the making 
of floorcloth and linoleum. The opening up of new industries seems 
likely to make a more permanent extension of | their field of employment 
than did the throwing open of men’s trades during the war. Thus 
the inereesing use of the radio has provided employment for large and 
increasing numbers of women and girls in processes for which the 
goatee flexibility and delicacy of their hands renders them peculiarly 

t, 


=—_— 





Women in the Leading Industries of Bengal 


HE. position of women in Indian life made it natural that industry 
should be organized primarily with reference to the needs and 
eustomsofmen. The presence of women and children has been 

recognized to the extent of passing some protective legislation, but 
this has. been. based for the most part on general principles, and few 
detailed studies have been made of the conditions under which they 
are actually working, and the effect of these conditions on their well- 
being, ecial interest attaches, therefore, to a study made by Dr. 
Dagmar jel? concerning women in the principal industries of 
Bengal, which was begun in November, 1921, and ended in October, 
1922. “ The investigation was undertaken primarily with a view to 
determining the influence which industrial work might exert on the 
health of the Indian woman worker, especially during the child-bearing 
ages, and on the well-being of her child.” 











1India. Department of Industries. Bulletin of Indian industries and labor No. 31: Women’s labor in 
industries, by Dagmar F. Curjel. Caleutta, 1923. 40 pp. 
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The leading industries in which women were employed were the 
manufacture of jute and cotton, coal mining, and the cultivation of 
tea. The average number of women employed daily in the jute mills 
was 44,705, in the cotton mills 1,550, and in coal mining 15,930; in the 
tea gardens workers came and went so irregularly that classification 
by age and sex was not attempted. Inthe jute mills women formed 
about one-fourth and in the cotton mills about one-fifth of the working 
force. The economic reasons for their employment were much the 
same as in this country. . 


The reasons given for the employment of women’s labor were that women were 
cheap labor and steadier than the young boys who would be otherwise employed 


in their stead, also that a certain number of women were necessary about the mills 
to keep the men content. In certain districts farther up the river from Calcutta 
where there was difficulty in obtaining workers, women’s labor was very neces. 
sary, and women are employed in many different parts of the mill * * + 
The ordinary respectable Bengali women around Calcutta are reluctant to under. 


take factory work. 


A considerable part of the factory labor is imported from agricul- 
tural districts. It seems rather customary for men to bring women 
with them, but the relation between them is not necessarily perma- 
nent, and the man incurs no responsibility for either the woman or any 
children she may have. His special function is to protect her from 
the advances of other men, and in return she hands her earnings over 
tohim. This arrangement prevents her laying anything by for a time 
of illness, should her earnings permit it, and is a handicap to efforts 
to improve her condition. Not all of the imported workers had this 
custom, however. ‘‘The contractors’ laborers from the Central 
Provinces lived in family groups, and the physique of the women con- 
trasted very favorably with that of the ordinary mill worker, while 
their children were noticeably healthy.”’ 

Women are employed mostly on the less skilled processes, and in 
the main their work does not involve heavy lifting or strain. Often, 
however, it necessitates continuous standing, and generally a certain 
rate of production must be maintained, in order that other processes 
may not bedelayed. This prevents women from resting when it may 
be necessary. “It would not be possible for a pregnant woman who 
felt exhausted to rest for any length of time without the oversver 
checking her.’’ Hours varied considerably. 
ie During the greater part of the period covered by this inquiry, jute mills were 
hii working four days during the week. A multiple shift system was the rule, except 
; in mills in the immediate neighborhood of Calcutta, where the difficulty of obtain- 
ing labor was very great. ‘The actual number of hours worked daily by women 
| under the shift system in the preparation department was said to vary from 9% to 
Lit 11 hours, but there was evidence that sardars encouraged women to work in addi- 
tional shifts, for which they received extra pay. In some mills where the hand- 
sewing department was partitioned off from the factory the writer met women 
who were working 12 hours a day on piecework to earn a daily average wage 
of from 5 to 6 annas.2 All cotton mills work a one-shift day, the woman 
worker has an 11-hour day, with a midday interval during which she usually 
returns to her own home. 


Earnings were low, and it was customary for the mill authorities 
to keep from one to three weeks’ wages in arrears. It was difficult 
to get exact figures as to earnings, but an effort was made to correlate 
the general statements as to wages with the cost of living in the 
districts concerned. 





— 





2 Anna at par=2 cents. 
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It did not appear to be possible for single workers to live and maintain them- 
elves on an adequate diet under 5 annas a day. Where several workers or a 
amily messed together the cost might be slightly lower, but if a worker received 
igher wages @ large sum was invariably set apart to provide a more adequate 
nd varied diet. It is evident that the average woman worker can not, on her 
wn earnings, afford to give up work for any length of time. The condition of 
,oman workers if deserted by their men and left alone with children may be 
ery difficult. 

Up to July 1, 1922, children might be employed as half-timers as 
oon as they were 9 years old. Since that date the legal age for 
mployment in factories has been 12 years, but this did not apply 
io those already in the mills. As the Bengal industries employ over 
half of the total child labor registered under the Indian factories act, 
the enforcement of protective legislation there is of specialimportance, 
but there was a good deal of evidence that the laws, particularly as 
to hours of work, were evaded. Under the mnvultiple-shift system 
it was entirely possible for a half-timer to work in more than one mill 
in the same day, and this was found to be especially common where 
two or more jute mills are adjacent. As the cotton mills work only 


@one shift, this form of evasion was not so easy there. The majority 
Nof the child workers, it is stated, show evidence of malnutrition and 


of physical strain. 

since, under the new regulations, children may not enter the mills 
util they are 12, there is need, the author points out, for schools 
and training for those below this age. In a few of the jute mills 
attempts had been made to provide some schooling for half timers 
and younger children, ‘‘ and in one case it appeared that the attempt 
had been successful.’ 


The provision for educational facilities for the children of industrial workers 
would appear to be the province of some authority outside the mill. But the 
municipalities, in the areas in which most of the jute mills are situated, have on 
their committees large numbers of jute-mill managers and several of these 
managers told the writer that is was not in their interest to advocate increased 
expenditure for such objects as education, since the result would be increased 
taxes in the districts in which the jute mills are situated. 


Children too young to be employed are sometimes found in the 
mills helping their relatives, while those younger still are there also, 
because the mothers have no place to leave them and carry even young 
babies in with them. The writer strongly urges the establishment 
of nurseries in connection with the mills, where the babies and young 
children may be left with trained attendants. 

Summing up this part of the investigation, the writer finds that 
in the jute and cotton mills where women are largely employed, their 
earnings are so small that they can not leave work for more than a 
few days at childbirth, that while their work does not usually involve 
strains or heavy lifting, the continuous standing and long hours 
may make it disadvantageous for a woman during pregnancy, and 
that this difficulty is increased by the early age at which Indian 
women become mothers. 

The mills themselves are often poorly ventilated, and in the older 
structures there is considerable dust and fluff in the air. Many of 
the mills outside of Calcutta provide housing for a part of their 
imported workers because there is not sufficient accommodation 
otherwise. These quarters are often unsatisfactory, lacking a 76 | 
and ventilation, and sometimes being outrageously overcrowded. 
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“The average number supposed to occupy a one-roomed house yw, 
four, but managers said that had on oceasion fownd as many as |; 
to 16 persons occupying one room.” r 

There was « good deal to indicate that the conditions under whic, 
they worked and lived affected the health of the women and childra, 
especially of the young babies, but it was not possible to get definix 
mortality and sickness rates on a comparative basis. Most of ty 
milis keep a doctor in attendance, and many of them have a dispensy;; 
where the workers may receive treatment at certain hours. A {ey 
women attend these, but most of them will not come when men ay, 
received nor be treated by a male doctor. ‘‘ Advice was practically 
never sought for gynecological complaints or in a midwifery case, 91; 
but rarely for their babies in the diseases of infancy.” There wor 
no records to show the number of children born te mill workers d uring 
a year, but inquiries made on a limited scale seemed to show that the; 
would be fairl” numerous. | 

Individual inquiries among 132 woman workers showed that 102 had ha 
among them 338 children born alive, 139 of whom had been born while thy 
mother was actually engaged in industrial work, and of these children born iy 
industry, 91 were alive to date. * * * It is evident that the death rate 
among infants born while the mother is engaged in millwork is high, even j, 
comparison with the known high death rate among young children in and around 
Caleutta. 

The length of time during which a woman absented herself from 
work at “childbirth seemed to be determined wholly by economic 
considerations, and varied from two to four days. The advisability 
of giving a maternity benefit is discussed. This would not, even i 
required by law, militate against the employment of women, “| 
cause of the shortage of male workers, and because women are rei:- 
tively cheap labor.’ It is pointed out that in order for such a benelit 
to accomplish the desired end, it should not be paid in money, which 
would probably go to the man of the establishment, but should be 
given partly in food and partly in medical care and relief. 

As an immediate step for improving conditions, the writer urges 
that the number of factory inspeciors should be increased, and tha‘ 
women should be employed in this capacity. “‘In other countries 1 
has been shown that the appomtment of women factory inspector 
has led to a great amelioration in the conditions of employment o! 
women’s labor.’ Social welfare work might do Biss. 9 and the 
writer stresses the need of trained nurses or health visitors to wor: 
among the women. 

There appears to be a place in a Bengal mill compound for an Indian nurse or 
health visitor to work among the women workers, gain their confidence, adinin- 
ister simple remedies under the direction of the mill doctor, visit women wi 
are ill, and encourage such cases as necessary to come for treatment to the m!! 
doctor. The aim of such a woman would be chiefly preventive, to help the 


women workers and their families to keep healthy. * * * Such a trained 
worker should be able also to superintend a créche. 


In both the tea gardens and the coal fields the workers live in the 
main under ies tural conditions, and come to work much mor 
according to their own will and pleasure. Labor is scarce, and ¢on- 
ditions are made better for them in the hope of attracting and |)0ld- 
ing them. In both cases the writer notes that the women and chili!re® 
looked more healthy than in the mill areas, but thinks that some }at' 
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USC Will of this may be accounted for by the fact that the women had rea! 
ny as 1 homes, and would not come out if they were ill. Among many of 
these workers moral standards are very high. The werk done by 
er whic women in the coal mines, carrying the coal which the men cut, seems 
children, jeavy according to American ideas, but the irregular fashion in which 
defini workers came and went, working sometimes only for a few days, 
st of th made it impossible to learn whether the work really harmed them. 
Pensary 
A fey A ee 


Men ; p " ° . . 
setically Persian Measures for Protection of Working Children 





ase, and . 

Le Were HE Labor Gazette, published monthly by the Government of 
3 during Bombay, gives in its issue for June, 1924 ‘D- 6), some particu- 
rat they lars concerning a decree promulgated by the Governor of the 


Province of Kerman, Persia, confirming and extending provisions 
had hall previously applied for the protection of women and children employed 
vhile them in carpet weaving. 
| bora in Under this decree, a Maximum working-day of eight hours is estab- 
ath rate lished. Boys may not be employed under 8 years old nor girls 
°‘e" (ll onder 10. Separate work places must be provided for boys and 
girls, and those for girls must be under the supervision of a fore- 
if fron Woman. Other sections prohibit the employment of workers suffer- 
ing from contagious disease, and the use of damp or underground 
workshops. It is provided that the work place must contain win- 
dows facing south, and that the weaving frame and the workers’ seats 
must be so arranged as to secure the best and most healthful position 
for the children. A monthly sanitary inspection of the whee 
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beneit 8 enjoined. The enforcement of the requirements is given to the 
which police authorities, and infringements are punishable by a fine or by 
uld be JZprisonment for a period not to exceed 20 days. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Clothing Workers—Philadelphia 


HE Amalgated Clothing Workers have no general colleciiye 
T agreement in Philadelphia. They have, however, a standard 
agreement which is used with the various individual manu- 
facturers with whom they have contractual relations. The following 
is a slightly condensed copy of this agreement: - 


1. The firm agrees to employ none but members of the union, and such workers 
must secure working cards from the union office before beginning to work. [i 
the union can not furnish additional workers. when needed, the firm shal! he 
privileged to secure such workers, who, if not members of the union, shall become 
members and secure working cards from the union office. 

2. Two weeks shall be considered as a probationary period, after which time 
new workers shall be considered as part of the permanent force of the firm. 

3. No worker shall be discharged without cause. Consent to discharge shal] 
be given by the union representative if he should be convinced that the cause for 
discharge is justified. 

4. For’ --four hours shall constitute a week’s work. 

iv 5. No cvertime shall be performed without the consent of the union representa- 
ive. 

6. An increase of shall be paid to all members of the union. The new 
wage rates to become effective on the date of the signing of this agreement. 

7. No subcontracting system shall prevail in the shops of the firm and no 
individual agreements or contracts be made. 

8. No work shall be made in any of its shops for any firm or manufacture: 
against whom a strike may be on. 

9. A union representative shall have access to and visit the shops cf the firm at 
all times for the purpose of making investigation with reference to the sanitary 
6 en and also as to whether the provisions herein contained are complied 
with. 

10. Matters in dispute either between the workers in the shops and the firm 
or its representatives, or between the union and the firm, shall be adjusted 
amicably. In no case shall a stoppage of work be effected before all efforts for 
a peaceful settlement are exhausted. 

11. No work shall be sent by the firm to any outside contractor, unless said 
contractor maintains a union shop in accordance with the terms of this agreement. 
The firm shall furnish the union a list of all contractors now making work for thie 
firm. No additional contractor shall be given work by the firm without the 
consent of the union. 

12. In the event any of the contractors fail to pay wages due to members of 
the union, the firm shall pay all such wages due for work performed on garments 
of the firm. . 

13. The union agrees to maintain an unemployment department in its office 
and make all possible efforts to secure for the firm such additional workers «s 
may be required. a 

14. The union further agrees to cooperate with the firm-in developing a [:\' 
stand of efficiency and good workmanship in the shops of tfe firm. 

To effect changes in working conditions, wages or hours of work, if such chang:s 
become effective generally in the clothing industry, the matter shall be tak«! 
up and adjusted fy the representative of the union and the firm prior to tie 
beginning of a season. 

his agreement shall become effective when signed by the authorized repre- 
sentative of the union and the firm and shall remain in force until , 1924, 
and from year to year thereafter, unless written notice of amendment or abrov- 
tion shall be given by any party to the other 30 days before its expiration. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Electrical Workers, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





THe working agreement and rules recently adopted by Local No. 

501 of electrical workers, at Mount Vernon, N. Y., which, in 
the hope of preventing occasions of dispute, go into the rights and 
obligations of both sides in much detail, contain three features of 
general interest: The arrangement for avoiding any interval be- 
tween agreements, with the consequent danger of trouble; the pro- 
vision for cooperative action between the employers and employees 
for the benefit of the industry, and the regulation of apprentice- 
ship. The first of these is covered by the following section: 


Section 25. This agreement shall continue in full force and operation from 
July 1, 1924, including July 1, 1926, and if any changes are contemplated by 
either party at its termination, notice in writing shall be given by the party 
contemplating such change, stating fully what the proposed changes are, at least 
9) days prior to the termination of this agreement, and to be served to the 
opposite party by registered mail. If no such notice is served upon opposite 
party, this agreement shall continue in full force for a period of one year, subject 
to a similar 90 day notice. 


The provision for cooperative action runs as follows: 


Section 24. It is agreed that a committee of five members each shall be appoint- 
ed by both parties to this agreement (Electrical Contractors’ Association of West- 
chester County, N. Y., and Loeal Union 501, I.B.E.W.) to develop a mutual 
and sympathetic interest, to conserve public interest, eliminate hazard to life 
and property, improve standards of workmanship and such other matters of 
interest to both parties herein. 


The matter of apprenticeship is gone into in much detail. It is 
first provided (sec. 9) that journeymen are to be held responsible 
for work installed by apprentices working with them, and that an 
employer may not direct an apprentice in the installation of work. 
Regulations concerning apprentices are then laid down as follows: 

Secnmion 15. The membership of Local Union 501 shall be divided and clas- 
sified as follows: 

Foreman: A journeyman in charge of two or more journeymen. 

Journeyman: One who has served four or more years at electrical wiring and 
holds membership as such in Local Union 501. 

Apprentice, Class A: One who has served three or more years at the electrical 
trade in Local Union 501. 

Apprentice, Class B: One who has served two or more years at the electrical 
trade in Local Union 501. 

Apprentice, Class C: One who has registered as such the first day of starting 
at the electrical trade. Such apprentice shall serve for a period of two years. 

Sec. 17. Allotment of apprentices: Shops employing three or more journey- 
men shall be entitled to three apprentices, to wit; one 3-year apprentice, one 
2-year apprentice, one l-year apprentice. If more than three journeymen are 
employed in a shop the same ratio shall be followed, starting with the three-year 
apprentice. All shops must in case of a lay-off, lay off the lowest grade of ap- 
prentice first, with the exception of the Class C apprentice. Any apprentice 
laid off shall be given preference in reemployment in that shop. 

Sec. 18. On no job shall there be more apprentices than there are journey- 
men employed, unless, in case of sickness or failure of journeyman to report to 
work, the apprentice of that journeyman may remain on the job for the period 
of one day. In case that the journeyman should notify the employer of his 
failure to report for work, then the apprentice shall not be sent to the job, but 
shall lose that time. 

Sec. 19. No person shall be registered as an apprentice who is less than 17, 
.a8 not more than 21 years of age at the time of such registration with Local 

Jnion §01. 

Sec. 20. All apprentices are required by Local Union 501 to follow a course 
of studies as may be directed by the trade apprentice committee of Local Union 
501, and shall attend schools of learning’of the standard of the Saunders Trade 
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School of Yonkers, N. Y., who will be given credit for some of the time serves 
in schools. In localities where there are no trade schools, the trade appreities 
committee shall direct the apprentice in his course of studies. 

Sec. 21. Classification of the work of apprentices.— 

Class A: Shall be permitted to assist a journeyman on any and all jobs, anq 
do the work of a journeyman under his direction, on job with the journey ina) 

Class B: Shall be permitted to assist a journeyman on all jobs, but shal! joi 
be permitted to work before or after regular hours with journeyman. 

lass C: Shall work in the shop of his employer as stock boy for the firs 

15 months, the next 9 months he shall be permitted to assist a journeyman «) 
all classes of work. A boy with the diploma of the Saunders Trade Schoo! o; 
its equal shall be given one year’s credit. Such boy, however, shall be employed 
in the shop for the first three months. 

Sec. 22. Wages shall be as follows: 

Foremen, not less than $11.50 for 8 hours. 

Journeymen, not less than $10.50 for 8 hours. 

Apprentices, Ciass A, not less than $7 for 8 hours. 

Apprentices, Class B, not less than $5.50 for 8 hours. 

Apprentices, Class Cc, for the first 15 months the pay shall be optiona! wit} 
7. Geoesores. For the next 9 months he shail receive not less than $4 per day 
o ours. 





Fishermen, Alaska 


HE Alaska fishermen’s agreement for 1924, like its predecessors, 
is an individual agreement attached to and made a part of the 
shipping articles signed by each employee hired by the companies 
engaged in the fishing industry. It is rather lengthy and a) 
more important sections are here given: 


Section 1. The parties of the second part hereby engage in the services of 
said and agree and promise for the consideration hereinafter mentioned t» 
give their whole time and energy to the business and interests of said —— ani 
to work day or night (Sundays and holidays not excepted), according to the 
lawful orders of the captain, superintendent, or whoever may be in charge; t/a‘ 
they will during the time that they shall remain in the employ of said —— wri 
and labor in the capacity of searaen, fishermen, trapmen. Also to work on} 
lighters, vessels, and in canneries, salteries, and/or in any other capacity, up anc 
down, and at and about the cannery or salting station to which they may !ec 
assigned, according te the terms of this agreement and for the compensativ 
herein provided. 

Sec. 2. (a) Before and after the fishing season 48 hours shall constitute « 
week’s work; provided, however, that at no time shall men be compelled to y 
more than 11 hours within each 24 hours. If less than 48 hours have bec 
worked by any man he shall not have to make up this time. Any man working 
over 48 hours during a week or over 11 hours during 24 hours or on Sundays or 
holidays shall receive extra compensation at the rate of 75 cents per hour fo. 
each excess hour so worked. 

(b) In Alaska the 48-hour week’s work shal! not apply to men selected a 
ships’ watchmen. 

(c) On Sundays or holidays men sent aboard or taken ashore shall receiv: 
extra compensation for time of transfer. Actual working time and time i» 
transfer to and from vessel to be credited for men not working ashore. 

(d) Extra compensation at the rate of 75 cents per hour shall be paid [0 
handling cargo or material from or to other parties and for new construction. 

Except in emergencies caused by sickness or accident, men signing this agr:’- 
ment shall not work in fireroom or engine room of steamers other than fil!'' + 
coal bunkers, or as cooks or waiters, or work in canneries as mechanics, or })« 
cans, unless extra compensation is paid therefor at the rate of 75 cents per hoi 

Money so earned to be divided equally among the fishermen and trapmen “' 
the cannery. 3 

Sec. 3. (a) The time of service shall be from the date of sailing from ut! 
return to San Francisco on vessels to be designated by the . XIn case oi 
shipwreck or necessitated abandonment of the ship through stress of weather 0° 
lawful discharge, all wages shall cease at the date of such casualty or discharge. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


(b) Shipwrecked men transferred to another vessel shall continue to work in 
aceordance with these articles on the vessel to which they may be assigned. 

Sec. 4. Compensation. 

Gill-net fishermen.—(a) Each gill-net fisherman shali receive in addition to the 
wages of $150 for the run and all other moneys earned under this agreement 
17% cents for each king salmon weighing over 15 pounds (king salmon under 
15 pounds to be accepted two for one); 4 cents for each red or coho salmon; 
114% cents for each chum salmon; and five-eighths of 1 cent for each pink salmon 
caught and delivered to the —-—. All salmon must be in perfect condition, not 
discolored or mutilated when delivered, and must be discharged from boats at 
least once in 24 hours. 

(c) The ———- reserves the right to limit each boat to not less than 1,200 salmon 
per day. 

(d) When boats are on the limit they must be discharged clean at the receiving 
station in the presence of the tallymen. All salmon discharged above limit shall 
be eredited pro rata to all boats short of the limit, but in no event shall any boat 
be credited in excess of the limit except when detained. Any boat short of the 
limit is permitted to receive from any other boats sufficient salmon to fill the 
limit. 

Any boat detained from delivering salmon at receiving station for more than 
five hours after having there reported arrival shall be credited with 100 red 
salmon for each hour’s detention. 

(e) Fishing boats and crews ordered transferred to fish at another station 
than the one originally attached to shall be selected by lot. 

(g) Fishermen and trapmen hired in Alaska shall commence work with the 
arrival of the first sailing vessel and cease work with the departure of the last 
sailing vessel of their stations and shall each receive in place of run money the 
sum of $75 together with any other compensation provided for fishermen and 
trapmen in this agreement. 

(k) The basis of compensation of wages if paid by the case shall be a ease of 
salmon containing 48 one-pound ta!! cans or a case containing 96 half-pound eans. 
For wage purposes, if any salmon in half-pound cans are packed 48 to the ease, 
three cases of 48 half-pound cans each to be computed as two cases of 48 one- 
pound talicans. If salmon are salted, each barrel of salmon is to be computed 
as 4 cases and each ha!f-barrel as 2 cases of 48 one-pound tall cans. Regular 
red-salmon prices to be paid for all other kinds of fish that may be put up 
by the company in cans or barrels, dried, smoked, or salted. 

(1) Men with families dependent upon them shall be allowed $70 per month. 
Payments to commence on the first of the month following departure from San 
Francisco, and monthly thereafter. 

(m) All moneys earned to be payable in San Francisco after the return of the 
expedition, except the sum of $10, which is to be paid on the homeward voyage to 
each man signing this agreement. 

Sec. 5. (a) If vessel calls for eargo on the up trip at any port not in Alaska or 
on home voyage calls at any intermediate port for cargo, men not on monthly or 
seasonal wages shali receive, in addition to full run money and other earnings, 
coasting rates and conditions until and including date of departure from such 
intermediate port. 

(6) Men arriving from Alaska on ——— vessels at a port of destination other 
than San Francisco, shall receive at that destination, in addition to their agreed 
pay, transportation to San Francisco, and $2 per day for maintenance while 
waiting for transportation. 

Sec. 6. (a) Incase of permanent stoppage of salmon canning at the cannery, by 
reason of inevitable accident or casualty during the fishing season, and before 
three-quarters of the pack has been made, according to the Chinese contract 
guaranty, such men as are not transferred to another cannery shall receive in 
addition to percentages earned, full run mcney and monthly wages then earned, 
$90. per month from time of such stoppage or destruction of cannery until return 
to home port. 

(6) If three-quarters of the pack has been made according to the Chinese con- 
tract guaranty, the men who are not transferred to another cannery shall continue 
to do such work as the superintendent may direct, for not over 21 days from the 
date that cannery operations cease without extra compensation; but if retained 
longer than 21 days they shall receive, in addition to percentages earned and 
full-run money, or monthly wages then earned, wages at the rate of $90 per month 
from time of expiration of the 21 days until return to home port. 
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Sec. 7. (a) On sailing vessels there shall be deducted from the run money of 
each fisherman or trapman not able to both steer and go aloft, the sum of $20 
on the outward voyage to Alaska and $10 on the homeward voyage from Alaska. 
Men not able to both steer and go aloft shall not be placed on the lookout, but sha|] 
stand their respective watches and do such other work as they may be able to do. 
From every 10 gill-net fishermen aboard such vessel, one man may be detailed to 
work on nets. All money deducted on a voyage of a sailing vessel shall be equal! y 
divided among the following men aboard: The netmen, the mates of the vessc| 
and all fishermen and trapmen who have agreed at the time of signing the shipping 
articles to perform ali duties connected with the navigation of the vessel. In «|! 
sailing vessels carrying cannery crews, the master of the vessel shall assure him- 
self that a sufficient number of sailors be assigned to his vessel for three watchs. 
Each cannery crew to handle their vessel. 

Sec. 8. (a) Men who stay on vessels while discharging and loading agree to 
work ali cargo to or from any lighters, steamers, vessels, or canneries belonging 
to the ; also to moor and clean ship, bend and unbend sails and prepare 
hold for cargo, but all lightering shall be done by the crew of the station to which 
cargo is consigned. 

Sec. 11. (e) If any gill-net fishermen loses his partner through sickness or 
accident, or by partner leaving the boat, and is unable to find another partner, 
the superintendent may select anew partnerforhim. If such partner be unobtain- 
able, the fishermen so left alone shall be placed at work until a fishing partner 
is secured. While not fishing such man shall receive credit for the average catc), 
of boats fishing for his respective cannery or limit when boats are on the limit. 

(g) During the fishing season all gill-net fishermen must lay out nets at least 
once in 24 hours, weather permitting. 

(h) If any gill-net man is put to any other work than fishing during the fishing 
time, he shall, during such time as he does other work, receive the average (or 
the limit when boats are on the limit), of the men fishing for the cannery to whic! 
he is assigned. During the fishing time gill-net men working ashore shall recei\, 
75 cents per hour for all hours worked over 12 hours in each 24 hours. 

Sec. 13. (c) Any seaman, fisherman, or trapman laid up through sickne: 
or natural ailment before half of red or pink salmon fishing season is over shall 
be paid in addition to full-run money or monthly wages and all his other earnings, 
the sum of $50 per month from date so laid up until able to work, or until placed 
in a hospital in San Francisco, Astoria, or Seattle. 

(d) All parties of the second part while engaged under this contract shal! 
receive medical and surgical attendance and medical and surgical necessities. 

Sec. 15. (a) The through its superintendert or agent in charge, may at 
any time discharge any party of the second part for refusal to perform tide work, 
or for any other just cause, and his wages shall cease at the date of such discharge. 

(b) Any man who is discharged or who quits shall be paid only half-run mone 
and his other earnings. 

Sec. 20. A copy of this agreement shall be placed in a conspicuous place on 
board ship and in the bunkhouse. 

Sec. 22. This contract is entered into subject to all present and future laws, 
rules, and regulations which may be prescribed by the Government of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce, or other governmental authority; and if 
at any time any of the aforesaid provisions of this contract shall be contrary to 
any such rules and regulations, then the said provisions are, so far as they con- 
flict with such rules or regulations, to be considered abrogated, and not binding 
upon either of the parties hereto. 











Furriers—New York City 


"THE eement between the Associated Fur Manufacturers (Inc.) 

and the Joint Board of the Furriers’ Unions of New York City, 
comprising Locals Nos. 1, 5, 10, and 15, first made in 1919, was again 
continued for a period of two years from February 1, 1924,' after 
negotiations between the two bodies lasting for two months. “ive 
matters were thoroughly discussed. As a result, the wage scale was 











3 ‘és short summary of the agreement of 1922 is given in the MONTHLY LABOR Review, March, 1922, 
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raised $4 a week in each of the various crafts, except second-class 
finishers, who were raised $3 a week. The number of apprentices 
was limited to 10 per cent of the membership, and a firm employing 
Jess than eight workers was not to be entitled to any apprentices. 
Unemployment has attracted a great deal of attention Paring the 
ast two years, and the committee is directed by the terms of the 
agreement to study the question of the creation of an unemployment 
fund and to find some plan to alleviate the condition of unemploy- 
ment. To control the contractor evil, clauses were inserted to pre- 
vent the giving of work to contractors who employ less than five 
persons OF fail to sign the agreement. The former provisions con- 
cerning the 44-hour week, union recognition, curbing of overtime 
work, and pay for holidays were retained. Sections from the agree- 
ment follow: | 

The terms of this agreement shall not be so construed as to restrict the em- 
ployer in the free exercise of his right to employ or discharge any worker or 
workers in accordance with the necessities of his business, and in accordance 
with the specific terms hereinafter provided. ‘There shall be no discrimination 
against union workers, nor against any worker because of his peaceful and orderly 


conduct of union propaganda outside of working hours, nor against any employee 
because Of his orderly insistence upon strict observance of the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

All workers shall be members in good standing in the union. No worker 
shall be engaged except upon presentation of a union card certifying to his good 
standing in the union. The union shall have the right to designate or elect, 
from among the workers in each shop, a shop chairman to collect the dues, pro- 
vided that the same is not done during working hours. 

























Hours of work 







Firms whose factories are closed on Saturdays may change the Saturday hours 
to Sundays. Such changes must be registered with the conference committee. 

No firm shall be permitted to work overtime more than 13 weeks. 

Overtime shall be not more than two and one-half hours a day, five days in 
the week, excepting during the periods from the second week in September to 
the second week of December, inclusive, when additional overtime will be per- 
mitted upon Saturday afternoon not to exceed four hours. No worker shall be 
permitted to work regular time in one place and overtime in another place. 
Overtime shall be paid for at the raté of one and one-half. Employers shall file 
with the conference committee a record of overtime immediately upon the cessa- 
tion of such overtime period. 











W ages 










In fixing the following minimum wage scale, the respective minima are amounts 
based on the present conditions of the cost of living. 

Therefore, in negotiating the minimum scale on the expiration of this agree- 
ment, the conditions of the cost of living then prevailing shall be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The minimum wage scale shall be as follows: Cutters, first class, $46; second 
class, $40; operators, first class, $38; second class, $32; female, $32; nailers, 
first class, $36; second class, $30; finishers, first class, $35; second class, $28. 

No worker shall be employed below the minimum scale herein established, 
except that in the case of wages to be paid to the feeble, the old, and learner; any 
dispute is to be adjusted through the conference committee. 

No piecework shall be permitted. 














Apprenticeship 






_ A firm engaging an apprentice shall at once register with the committee on 
immediate action through the association the name of the apprentice and the 


craft for which he is engaged. 
A firm employing less than eight workers shall not be entitled to add an appren- 


tice to its force. 
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A firm may engage 1 additional apprentice for each additional 10 worke,. T 
Under no circumstances sha!l the number of apprentices in any one shop excee fF shal 
five during eny one calendar year. “BB the 
The ratio of apprentices to regular workers shall not exceed 10 per cent i) ay, N 
one shop in any one calendar year. pro 
The period of apprenticeship shall be six months. mai 
Apprentices drawn from trades other than the fur trade shall be paid not je. % all 1 
than $15 per week during the first two months of apprenticeship. After th; F 
gradual increases in wages shail be granted. outs 
Apprentices drawn from any one of the four crafts into any one craft oth, fi file 
than the one in which they are considered regular workers, shall be paid not |p. Ii 
than $25 per week during the first month of apprenticeship, and proportionate I finit 
increases during the period of apprenticeship. &® insi 
The committee on immediate action shall have supervision over employment of due 
apprentices, and shali in each case act. so as to earry out the spirit of these regyjiy. J emt 
tions. agr 
Adjustment of disputes - 
ac 
The parties to this agreement agree that there shail be no strike or locko, | 224 
tf during the continuance of this agreement, but that all matters in controver: | 
shall be immediately referred to the managers of the respective organizati), oun 
for investigation and adjustment. in the event that the representatives of ¢\, eo” 
parties hereto shall be unable to adjust the controversy. or dispute, the san, mit 
shall be immediately referred to the conference committee. ae 
Conference committee sn 
The parties to the agreement hereby establish a conference committee ¢ a 
sisting of 11 members, 5 representing the association and 5 representing tie vg 
union, and Dr. J. L. Magnes to act as the chairman, with power to vote i: exi 
case of a tie. Dr. Paul Abelson is herehy designated as the secretary of t!: ae 
conference committee, with authority to act with the full power and duties of JJ og. 
the chairman of the conference committee in the absence of Dr. J. L. Ma: r 
Two representatives of the union and the manager and labor manager 0! the | 
association shall be ex-officio members of the conference committee. pri 
| The conference committee shall secure such clerical and other assistan:« ss 
it may deem necessary, the expenses to be defrayed by each party to the av r 
ment in equal amounts. Gr 
| The conference committee shall devote its attention chiefly to the solution of be 
problems and disputes affecting the entire industry. For the investigation o' abi 
problems and disputes affecting the individual workers and employer: to 





manager and the labor manager of the agsociation, two representatives of 1 
union, and the secretary of the conference committee, shall constitute a co: 
mittee on immediate action, and shall be known as the industrial eourt in t 
iB fur industry. The committee on immediate action shall have the power to wo: 
out, subject to the approval of the conference committee, methods of proc: 

to facilitate their work. The conference committee may arrange for p: 
inspection by a representative of the association and a representative o! | 
union of such shops of the asseciation as are subject of complaint to dete: 
whether all workers are in good standing with the union. 

Any employer or the workers shall have the right to appeal from the deci-i 
of the committee on immediate action to the conference committee; but pendi! ; 
such an appeal the decision of the committee on immediate action shall be bind W 
ing upon the employer and the workers. Ww 
he eonference committee shall have the power to recommend the discip!iii og 
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| of any member of the union or a member of the association for violations of | i 
Ae | terms of this agreement after due trial; and both parties to this agreement ayg:cc m: 
i to enforce such recommendation. } 
t Miscellaneous 
if No inside contracting shall be permitted. 
i} No time contract shall be permitted. 
17 No employee shall be permitted to work for two firms at the same time. pee 

No work shall be given to or taken by employees to be performed at t!e!r | 

homes. 
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The same conditions as prevail in the shops of the members of the association 
shall be maintained in the shops of contractors working for the members of 
the association. 

Members of the association may give work to an outside firm or contractor, 
provided that such firm or contractor employs at least five workers and 
maintains contractual relations with the union, and shall at all times comply with 
all the provisions of the union agreement. , 

Firms giving any part of a garment or whole garments to be made by an 
outside shop or contractor, or doing any business with them, shall immediately 
file the names of the outside shop or contractor with the conference committee. 

In the case of contractors working for members of the association doing only 
finishing work after the cutting, operating, and nailing has been done in the 
inside shop, a special form of a conference committee certificate shall be intro- 
duced. All firms who at the time of the signing of this agreement hate been 
employing such contractors, shall file within 30 days of the ratification of this 
agreement the names and addresses of such contractors. 

The conference committee shall arrange through the committee on immediate 
action, for the inspection of such contracting places doing only finishing work, 
and shall issue certificates to such contractors. 

Periodic inspection of these shops shall be made under the auspices of the 
eonference committee, and the association agrees that no work will be given to 
contractors on finishing work who have either failed to secure conference com- 
mittee certificates or whose certificates have been revoked by the conference 
committee. 

Equitable division of work shall be carried out wherever possible during the 
months of June, November, and December for those who have worked with the 
firm not less than seven consecutive weeks. 

In the event of the union claiming that an emergency affecting unemployment 
prevails in the industry, the matter shall be referred to the conference committee 
to establish whether or not such alleged emergency exists, and upon its finding the 
existence of such an emergency ways and means for mitigating this condition 
shall be devised. In the consideration and action of such matter the chairman 
of the conference committee shall act only in the capacity of mediator. 

The establishment of an unemployment fund is agreed to in principle. 

A committee shall be created to prepare a tentative plan to carry out this 
principle, such plan to be ready within one year. 

Experts shall be engaged to work out the plan. 

The union agrees that in any other agreement with employers it will make in 
Greater New York, the stipulated conditions of work and wages stall in no way 
be less than the terms of this agreement. It further pledges, to the limit of its 
ability and financial resources, with due regard to loeal conditions, to endeavor 
to obtain these conditions in the cntire industry in the country. A certified 
copy of each agreement made with the employers who are not members of the 
association shall be filed with the conference committee. 





Gas and Oil Fillers—West Frankfort, Iil. 


AS and Oil Fillers’ Union No. 17743, of West Frankfort, Il., 
made an agreement with the owners of service stations, curb 
pumps and garages operating gasoline pumps, February 1, 1924, 
whereby 8 hours was to constitute a day’s work and 56 hours a 
week’s work, with overtime at the rate of time and a half. 


The minimum scale of wages at stations where no commissions are paid shall 
be as follows: First man, $130 per month; second man, $120 per month; third 
man, $110 per month. 

The minimum scale of wages at stations where commissions are paid shall be 
as follows: First man, $120 per month; second man, $110 per month; third man, 
$100 per month. Commissions shall continue. 

All employees over 16 years of age shall procure a permit card within two days 
after beginning work, provided the employer has procured and considered a list 
of idle members from the secretary of Local Union No. 17743; otherwise no 
employee will be considered eligible for membership. All employees eligible for 
membership shall become members of Local Union No. 17748, within 30 days, 
and remain in good standing as long as employed. 
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Marine Officers and Engineers 


JX two agreements recently drawn up by the United States Ship. 

ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, one with the Nationa! 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association and the other with 
the National Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America 


and the Neptune Association representing the licensed deck officers. 
the wage scales, rules, and regulations governing employment of 
engineers, Masters, and mates in the trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacific 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coast service in existence since July 1, 1923 
were tontinued fora year from July 1, 1924, with the exception oj 
rule 3 relative to shore leave. Hitherto home-port mates standing 


the night watch were given the next day off, while port engineers 
were given shore leave for three nights. The rule reads the same 
now in both agreements: 


Rute 3. On arrival of ship at tne home port engineers [mates] shall he given 
shore leave for seven nights commencing with the night of the day of arrival, and 
the night watch shall be taken by a relief engineer [mate] of a rating not less than 
first assistant [first mate], hours to be from 5 p. m. to 8 a. m., wages $8 per night. 

For the remainder of the lay in home port of ship the engineer Snatel standing 
the night watch shall have the next day off. | 

Notse.—For the purpose of these rules a “home port” shall be considered 
the port at which shipping articles are opened or the port at which crew is paid 
off upon completion of the voyage. 





Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers—Springfield, Mass. 


HE Master Painters of Springfield, Mass., and Local Union No, 
257 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers of. America have signed an agreement, effective from April 
1, 1924, to April 1, 1926, which contains certain stipulations as to 
the conditions under which employers will be entitled to the use of 
the union’s shop card. It is not stated that members of the union 
will not work for an employer who has no such card, but this seems 
to be pretty clearly implied. The section dealing with the subject 

is as follows: 

ArticLE I1.—Shop cards 


Section 1. Before a shop card shall be granted to any employer the follow- 
ing conditions must be complied with; and upon such compliance such shop 
card in the usual form shall be issued. 

Sec. 2. Application for shop cards shall be in writing, signed by the applicant, 
and shall bein such form and contain such information as the committee hercin- 
after mentioned may require. Such applications shall be heard and determined 
by a committee, three of whom shall be appointed by said local union and thirce 
by said employers, and before such shop ecard is issued, such applicant thercfvr 
shall sign and become a party to this agreement and satisfy said committee ii 
the following respects: 

(a) That he has the ability to properly estimate work. 

(b) That he appears to be able to pay on a weekly pay day to be establis!icd 
by him, such sums as he will probably become indebted for as wages to mcii- 
bers of said local union or persons under its control. Should said commit'ce 
doubt his ability so to do, it may require that he furnish security to meet s\\c) 
payments. 

(c) That he is sufficiently covered by liability insurance under the law of 
Massachusetts relating to workingmen’s compensation, for the protection «! 
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all persons to be employed by him, and that he shall agree to satisfy the author- 
ized agent of said local union that he will carry sufficient liability insurance for 
such purposes while he continues to hold such card. 

(d) That he can give reasonable assurance that he can give employment to 
the members of said local union or persons under its control, not including him- 
self, for at least 450 days in each year. 














Paper Makers—Maine 


THE Pejepscot Paper Co. of Maine made an agreement with its 
employees for one year from May 15, 1924, which after pro- 
viding for the 8-hour day, 48-hour week, with overtime including 
Sundays and holidays at the rate of time and a half, contains in 
addition several clauses of interest: 


The agreement is between the Pejepscot Paper Co. and its employees through 
the following unions: International Brotherhood of Paper Makers; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers; International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers; and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

All work such as washing screens, cleaning molds on cylinder machines, clean- 
ing and oiling dryer boxes and other repair work shall be done by repairmen, 
helpers, and laborers. No Sunday work on paper machines may be required 
of any member of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

The ground-wood and sulphite pulp mills will be operated six days per week, 
but they may be operated six and one-half days per week, when necessary to 
provide sufficient pulp to operate the paper mills of the company at full capacity. 

The regular hours of employment will be 8 hours per day. 

In case a day worker is required to work through his noon hour, he may either 
take 1 hour for lunch later in the day or continue to work the balance of the 
day, taking not more than 15 minutes for lunch. If the latter is done, the 
worker is entitled to 94% hours’ pay. 

The company, when hiring new men, shall give preference to members of the 
unions. When laying off help, union men shall be retained in preference to 
those not members; among equally efficient employees, the older in point of 
service being given preference of employment. 

The foreman employing a new employee shall instruct him that union con- 
Fee are in operation at all mills, and that he must join the union within 15 

avs. 

Any wage changes made by the majority of our competing companies with 
their labor unions will automatically become applicable to the company. 

Kither party desiring any change in this agreement at the expiration of the 
same shall give to the other party 30 days’ notice in writing that a change is 
desired; otherwise, this agreement remains in force and effect for another year. 









































AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Marble Workers’ Helpers—New York City 


AN award by Judge James T. O’ Neill of New York settling a con- 

troversy over the rate of wages between the Marble Industry 
Employers’ Association and the Compact Labor Club of Marble 
Workers’ Helpers, Riggers, Crane and Derrick Men, Local No. 10,was 
made April 3, 1924. The award was made following a strike to 
enforce a demand for an increase in wages of $1 aday. Through the 
influence of the marble setters the strikers returned and submitted 
their dispute to arbitration. The umpire, in granting the men one- 
half their demands, said in part: 
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As there is no authority to guide, the question is one which must be deterinineg 
by broad and liberal consideration of justice and fair play. . 

The organizations affected by this controversy embrace an area including {}, 
city of New York and 25 miles beyond the boundary line, and all of Long I<), 
In that area there are approximately 800 helpers and cranemen, and 10 rigye,. 
and derrick men connected with the marble industry. r 

The work of the riggers and derrick men is extremely hazardous and })}; 
helpers and derrick men are required to possess a thorough knowledge of {})), 
work and considerable skill, so much so that frequently, in cases of emerge), 
these men are put to do the work of the trained and skilled marble worker. T},¢\ 
are therefore to be justly considered as semiskilled laborers. 

The tendency of the times is toward the increased use of marble, particwlar|, 
in the large office buildings in the metropolitan district, and it is fair to assy). 
that the employers in the marble industry are prospering. 

The labor question must be looked at in its broadest aspect as one concerning 
the fair division of the profits of industry—what share should go to eapita! ay, 
what share to labor. 

It seems to be customary to give the marble helpers an increase of wages Ww}, 
the two other branches of the industry, to wit, the marble cutters, carvers, s 
setters, and the Whitestone Association of marble polishers, get an incre: 
“These two branches have received an increase of wages, while the wages of t}y 
helpers and derrick men have not been increased. These men have been very {air 
and faithful to the employers, and they have not taken advantage of the shortaw 
of labor to exact a bonus from employers who were unable to procure sufficien 
men in their particular line. This has been conceded by the employers’ associs- 
tion. Conditions have changed in the last 10 years. Rents are very high and tl. 
luxuries of 10 years ago are the necessities of to-day. It costs more to educate 
and bring up children properly and for the worker to live in the way he oug): 
to live. As the worker rises to a higher standard of living so will our civilizativy 
rise, and the more he shares in the wealth which he has created and the beauttifi! 
things which his hands have fashioned for the glory and splendor of the race. 
the greater and nobler will our civilization become. 

After careful consideration and much thought I have come to the conclusiv: 
that the wages of the helpers and cranemen should be increased to $8.50 per da: 
and the wages of the riggers and derrick men to $9.50 per day. 

Regarding the time when these increases should go into effect, the heipc 
argue for March 15, 1924, and the employers’ association for the 24th of M:s 
1924; I find that in fairness to all concerned they should go into effect on March 
24, 1924. 








Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board 
Railroad Telegraphers 


Railroad Labor Board rendered a decision (No. 2374) April 14 

1924, relative to what should constitute just and poksonable rules 
governing working conditions of railroad telegraphers. In accori- 
ance with the provisions of the transportation act, 1920, undecided 
controversies between the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and (i 
railroads were referred to the Labor Board for decision. The board 
disposed of the major portion of such matters in dispute in decisions 
Nos. 757 and 2025, effective March 16, 1922, and November 16, 1925.’ 
and has attempted in the decision under review to settle all undecid« 
matters outstanding. Twenty-two dockets affecting 20 railroad. \0 
various parts of the country were combined in this decision, whic! | 
given without opinion, other than ‘‘that the following rules are ji 
and reasonable and shall be incorporated in” all schedules wher 
applicable. 


— 





1 See MONTHLY Lapor Review, April, 1922, pp. 121-124, and April, 1924, p. 105, 
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Tiined Scope 
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riggers 


{The rule relative to scope as expressed in Decision No. 757 (Monruty Lapor 
Review, April, 1922, p. 122), is affirmed.] 






The question as to what supervisory agents shall be included in the agree- 
ment under this rule is remanded to the parties at interest for conference and 
further negotiation, in consideration of the regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Ex Parte No. 72, dated February 5, 1924. 

Disputes as_to the inclusion in the schedules of certain other positions will be dis- 
posed of by an interpretation to Decision No. 757. 
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Suspension of work 






Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein provided, and while questions of 
grievances are pending, there will be neither a shutdown by the employer nor a 
suspension of work by the employees. 
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In any telegraph office where automatic printers are used, telegraphers will be 
used in the operation of same and the position shall be included in the schedule. 








Emergency service 
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Regularly assigned employees taken from their assigned positions to be used at 
derailments, washouts, or similar emergencies, will receive the salary of their 
position. Extra employees when used in similar services shall receive not less 
than the minimum rate of telegraphers. While away from home station in 
such service, telegraphers will be allowed legitimate and necessary expenses. 

Regularly assigned employees called for such service will be paid from the time 
ordered to leave home station until return for all time worked in accordance with 
the practice at the home station, and straight-time rate for all time waiting or 
traveling. 

Extra employees will be paid from the time ordered to leave home station 
until return and will receive overtime rates for all time worked in excess of eight 
hours, and straight time for all time waiting or traveling. 
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Deadheading— Extra employees 









Extra employees will be paid for the time consumed for deadheading and relief 
service, but shall not receive compensation for this service to exceed one day’s pay 
of the employee relieved for each 24 hours or fraction thereof en route to and 
from the assignments. This will not apply to extra employees deadheading to 
assert seniority rights over other extra employees. 







Transferring 
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PULES 






Time lost in transferring from one station or position to another shall be paid for 
at the rate of the position from which transferred, excepting such time as may be 
lost of the employee’s own accord. The word “transferring”’ includes transfer in 
the exercise of seniority and also time lost checking in and out of positions. 

Employees transferred by order of the carrier or to accept a bulletined position 
shall be furnished free transportation for themselves, dependent members of 
their family, and household goods. 
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Filling certain positions referred to as ‘‘star’’ positions 






This question is remanded to the parties at interest for conference and further 
negotiation in consideration of the regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex parte No. 72, dated February 5, 1924. 






Classifications of employees, new positions, etc. 





The rule as promulgated in Decision No. 757 is reaffirmed. |See MonTuiy 
Lasor Review April, 1922, p. 124, rule 14.] 
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Express commissions 


The rule promulgated in Decision No. 757 is reaffirmed. [See Monvrijyy 
Lasor Review, April, 1922, p. 124, rule 20.} 


Filling positions 


Positions covered by this agreement will be filled by employees taken fror 
the seniority list, and incumbents will be considered as regular employees. 


Promotion basis 


Employees covered by these rules are in line for promotion and where qualifica- 
tions are sufficient, seniority will prevail. 


Retention of seniority by promoted telegraphers 


Employees covered by this agreement accepting promotion shall retain and 
accumulate seniority, and if they return to the service covered by these riles 
may displace the junior regularly assigned man and thereafter exercise their 
full seniority rights to any subsequent vacancy or new position in accordance 
with the rules of the agreement. 


Incidenial duties 


Assignment of duties other than those usually performed by telegraphers may 
be handled by the employees through their committee under the grievance rules 
of the schedule. 

Teaching telegraphy 


Telegraphers will not be required to teach telegraphy, but they may do so 
with the consent of the carrier. 


Additional compensation 


Where telegraphers are required to handle crossing gates they will be paid 
$5 a set of gates in addition to their regular salary. 


Vacation 


In the opinion of the Railroad Labor Board the question of vacations with 
pay is one which should be left at this time to the carriers and their respective 
employees for the adoption of such rules as may be severally and mutually agreed 


upon. 
Sunday and holiday assignments 


Elimination of rule governing Sunday and holiday assignments at specified 
stations is sustained. 

The request of the carrier for elimination of rule providing for maintaining 
hourly rate, etc., when agent is relieved of telegraphing and furnished an operator, 
is sustained. 

Reduction in force 


When reducing forces seniority rights shall govern. When forces are increased 
employees shall be returned to service in the order of their seniority rights. 
Employees desiring to avail themselves of this rule must file their addresses wit!) 
the proper official at time of reduction, advise promptly of any change in address, 
and renew address each 90 days. Employees failing to renew their address e:c'!i 
90 days or to return to the service within 7 days after being notified (by mail «r 
telegram sent to the address last given) or give satisfactory reason for not doing 
so will be considered out of the service. 


Checking in and out account of leave of absence 


When granted leave of absence an employee will not receive pay for timc 
consumed in checking out when laying off or cheeking in when returning t» 
service. 
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Cleanina batteries 


The following rule proposed by the carrier shall be incorporated in the schedule: 
Employees will not be required to clean main-line or local batteries at stations 
where more than ten cells are used. This rule will not apply to batteries used 
in the operation of interlocking plants or signals. 








General instructions 






Section 1. Daie effective.-—These rules shall be effective as of April 16, 1924, 
and shall be Lye. pean in the schedules governing working conditions of 
employees in telegraph service, provided the submissions to the board show each 
or any of the rules to be in dispute. 

Sec. 2. Interpretation of this decision.—The rules herein promulgated are to be 
considered and construed as new rules adopted by the Railroad Labor Board in 
accordance with the transportation act, 1920, and the principles announced in 
Decision No. 119. 

Should a dispute arise between the rege ot rig and the employees of any of 
the carriers as to the meaning or intent of this decision or the rules contained 
herein, Which can not be decided in conference between the parties directly 
interested, such dispute shall be handled in the manner provided by the trans- 
portation act, 1920. 















Switchmen and the Chicago Memorandum 


TE question of the right of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
salines the managements of 14 lines—parties to the Chicago 
memorandum of agreement—to consider and adjust certain griev- 
ances in accordance with the terms of the agreement was decided in 
the negative by the Labor Board in Decision No. 2531, July 3, 1924, 
on the ground that subsequent acts of the parties had revoked the 
agreement. 

The agreement provided for certain rules and regulations applicable 
to yardmen and switchtenders in the Chicago switching district, te 
be incorporated in the various schedules made between the rail- 
roads and their employees. According to Article XXIV of the agree- 
ment, controversies in regard to the same were to be settled by the 
local committee and local officials of the road involved, with appeal 
to the general manager and then to the committee that drew up 
the agreement. In its opinion and decision the board said in part: 


The representatives of the employees and the carriers concerned functioned 
only for the purpose of arriving at uniform working conditions and wages and the 
results of their efforts were accepted by the carriers and incorporated into indi- 
vidual schedules as rules and rates of pay governing classes of employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Article X XIV simply provided a method for handling disputes that might arise 
in the application of the rules and there, by its own terms, ended the so-called 
Chicago memorandum of agreement. 

Article X XIV did provide further that the carriers party thereto, in event of 
failure of any individual carrier and its employees to agree upon the application 
of rules to the individual schedule, would provide a committee of managers from 
those that had been conducting the original negotiations. 

Other carriers originaily parties to the so-called Chicago memorandum of 
agreement have working agreements with the classes of employees that are 
here involved; and the agreements now in effect on those lines have been sepa- 
rately made, without notice to all the carriers who were jointly responsible for 
the conference committee, and indicates that the agreement, if it existed in the 
form as contended by the representatives of the employees, was, by agreement 
with the employees’ representatives deviated from by the representatives of the 
organization. 
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The representatives of the organization recognized that the so-called aves. 
ment was abrogated by the agreements constituting the train service boards of 
adjustment, which is contrary to Article XXIV. 

ent by which certain carriers were made parties to the train servic, 
board of adjustment does not contain a saving clause preserving preexisting 
agreements with respect to handling disputes. 

With the knowledge that some of the carriers here involved have not at thi. 
time entered into the agreement last quoted, and further, that some of t}, 
carriers have no system line of road, but are so-called switching companies, jt 
is the opinion of the board that the agreement under which those employees ar. 
now working should continue in effect as an agreement between the individ, 
carriers and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen until changed or modified 
upon request made in the usual manner by either party to the other. 

The transportation act, 1920, makes the individual carrier the unit for the 
negotiation of agreements with employees. It does not contemplate the negotig. 
tion of agreements by the employees of a mere locality, division, terminal, o; 
district. If this were permissible it might result in great confusion. It is, how- 
ever, lawful for @ carrier and an organization representing a class of emp|o yees 
on said carrier to enter into an agreement affecting only the employees of , 
certain locality, terminal, or district as has heretofore been held by the Board. 

Decision.—The yard agreement covering rates of pay and working conditions 
on all lines parties of the so-called Chicago memorandum of agreement lies wit} 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, save and except where subsequently 
these agreements have been changed by mutual agreement or through avenues 
provided by the transportation act, 1920. 

The request of the employees that, under the alleged agreement, disputes o 
individual lines on which agreement can not be reached at home be referred to a 
committee of managers, is denied. 

The board has heretofore held that employees have the right to representati\es 
of their own choice. It is therefore held that nothing in this decision shal! be 
construed to deny the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen the right to have the 
association of local grievance committeemen act as the representatives of the 
yardmen and switchtenders in the Chicago switching district in the handling 
of their grievances either with the adjustment boards created in accordance with 
the provisions of the transportation act or with the Railroad Labor Board. 


—orS 





Collective Agreements in Italian Agriculture, 1923-24' 


HE Bollettino del Lavoro of January, 1924, publishes a sum- 
mary of various collective labor agreements concluded in 
Italian agriculture for the agricultural year 1923-24, in tle 

administrative regions of Piedmont (Alessandria, Novara, Tortona, 
Vercelli), Lombardy (Bergamo, Crema, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, 
Mortara, and Pavia), Venetia (Vicenza, Verona, and Rovigo), Emilia 
(Cesena, Ferrara, Modena, Piacenza, Parma, Ravenna, and Reggiv). 
Tuscany (Grosseto), and Apulia (Foggia and Cerignola). Collective 
bargaining in agriculture is most frequently resorted to in Norther 
Italy. In*central, southern, and insular Italy collective agreements 
are seldom used owing to the peculiar local economic condition-. 
Most of the land there is the property of large landowners who (vo 
not cultivate the land themselves but divide it into very smu! 
parcels and lease it to tenants or share-tenants (mezzadri) who geu- 
erally require no other labor but their own and that of their family. 
r agricultural establishments in these regions make verbal 
agreements with each individual laborer hired by them. 


1T - Ministero dell’Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generalc del Lavoro e della Previdenza 5c... 
Bollettino del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale, Rome, January, 1924, pp. I-38 to 1-55; and Internation! 
Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 16, 1924, pp. 16, 17. 
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All the collective agreements in force in Italian agriculture pro- 
vide separate working and wage conditions for ‘permanent’ employ- 
ees (salariata) and for casual:day laborers (avventizi). ‘‘Permanent”’ 
employees are hired for a year at an annual wage in money and in 
kind and live on the farm. They are found in various occupations, 
performing the duties of dairymen, herders, plowmen, stable hands, 
water carriers, irrigators, etc. The casual day laborers as a rule do 
not live on the farm. They-are engaged for each piece of work as 
it becomes necessary and are paid on an hourly basis. The wage 
and working conditions fixed for these two classes of workers in the 
collective eements concluded for the agricultural year 1923-24 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Minimum age limit.—In most cases there is a minimum age limit 
below which employment is not allowed. This is nearly everywhere 
i4 years. At Cremona, however, the limit is 15 years and at Bergamo 
16 years. 

Method of engaging workers.—In most of the Provinces the agree- 
ments provide that workers shall be secured through an employment 
exchange, preference being given to local labor, to heads of families, 
and to the youngermen. Under certain agreements (e. g., in Novara 
and Mortara) precedence is also given to ex-service men and to 
members of the Fascist corporations; the latter is true in Tortona 
also. ‘The employers of Vercelli, Ferrara, and Rovigo, while making 
use of the exchange in hiring labor, reserve the right to a certain 
degree of choice among the applicants for work. At Crema, Cre- 
mona, Milan, Vicenza, and Parma the engagement of workers is 
left to the free choice of the employers. 

Annual guaranty of work for casual laborers —The Mantua and 
Parma agreements guarantee an annual minimum number of days 
of work in the case of those of their casual day laborers who are 
residents in the locality. At Mantua this minimum is 230 days and 
at Parma 210. 

Daily hours of labor.—Hours of labor average 8 per day, varying 
between 6 hours per day in the winter and 10 per day in the summer. 
In case of necessity, however, overtime (generally two hours) must 
be worked, for which, in addition to the normal wage, an extra 
allowance is to be paid varying, according to locality, between 15 
and 50 per cent of the regular rate. 

Wage rates of permanent employees.—The annual wage rates of 
permanent workers vary between a minimum of 700 lire? at Vicenza 
and a maximum of 4,320 lire at Milan. They are also paid to some 
extent in kind, and are entitled to quarters on the farm and to the 
necessary space for keeping chickens and pigs and toa small kitchen 
garden. The range of wages paid in each Province (including the 
value of wages in kind calcalated at current prices) is as follows: 
(1) Rovigo and Ravenna, less than 2,000 lire (it should be noted 
that in these Provinces permanent workers receive a larger amount 
of land to cultivate under a profit-sharing agreement; see p. 110); 
(2) Modena, Panua, Vicenza, and Verona, 2,000 but under 3,000 
lire; (3) Alessandria, Tortona, Vercelli, Bergamo, Crema, Cremona, 
Mortara, Pavia, and Piacenza, 3,000 but under 4,000 lire; and (4) 
Milan and Novara, 4,000 lire and over. 


? Lira at par 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Wage rates of casual emplowees.—The wages of casual workers vary 
considerably from district to district and according to the seaso;, 
and the work done. The hourly wage of adult casual laborers varie, 
in the winter between a minimum of 1 lira (Vicenza) and a maximum 
of 2.10 lire (Parma). In summer, wages are usually determined hy 
the class of work done, being in every case higher than 2 lire, and 
sometimes (e. g. Ravenna) as high as 3.90 lire. The wages of women 
and young persons are generally half those of adult males. 

Profit-sharing work (partecipazione).—In several districts the culti- 
vation of corn, beets, and hemp is given over to both classes of workers 
and their families under a profit-sharing contract (partecipazione, 
compartecipazione, or terzeria). The employer turns over to each 
family a piece of land, generally not larger than half a hectare (1.235 
acre), already plowed, and the family must do all the other work 
on it up to the harvest. The — or the income from it, is 
divided almost everywhere in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
employer and one-third to the worker’s family. The cost of cultiva- 
tion, sowing, and manure is divided in the same proportion. 
Similarly, the rearing of silk worms is often done by the workers’ 
families on a profit-sharing basis. The employer supplies mulberry 
leaves and half the cost of the purchase of eggs. The income derived 
is divided equally. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in July, 1924 
Shae oyna in manufacturing industries in July decreased 


4 per cent, while pay-roll totals decreased 7.8 per cent and per 

capita earnings decreased 4 per cent. These unweighted 
figures, presented by the United States Department of Labor through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on reports from 8,789 
establishments in 52 industries, covering 2,489,347 employees whose 
total earnings in one week in July were $60,520,288. The same 
establishments in June reported 2,592,712 employees and total pay 
rolls of $65,641,420. 

This decrease in employment in July was not entirely due to 
unusually disturbed industrial conditions. In addition to the 
regular seasonal decline in some industries, this month is marked also 
by the beginning of the inventory and vacation period. Therefore, it 
is probable that the actual decline in employment in July was not 
quite so precipitate as in the two months immediately preceding. 

The New England States dropped 6.1 per cent of their employees 
in July, followed by the South Atlantic States with a decrease of 5.2 
per cent and the East North Central, Middle Atlantic, Pacific, and East 
South Central States with decreases of approximately 4 per cent 
each. The West South Central geographical division was the only 
one of the nine divisions showing an increase in employment. 

The East North Central division shows a decrease of 9 per cent in 
pay-roll totals, followed by the Pacific division with a decrease of 
8.8 per cent. The remaining seven divisions also show rather large 
decreases in pay-roll totals. 


Comparison of Employment in July, 1924, and June, 1924 


(COMPARING July and June reports from identical establishments 

increases in employment are shown in July in 7 of the 52 indus- 
tries, and increases in pay-roll totals in 5 industries. Four of these in- 
dustries show increases in both items, namely, ice-cream, slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, flour, and boots and shoes; while smoking 
tobacco, cigars, and cement show increases in employment only. 
The ice-cream industry, as would be expected in July, leads all other 
industries in increased employment and earnings, the percentages 
being 6.9 and 7.2, respectively. 

Among the 45 industries showing decreased employment, there 
are 5 industries whose decreases were from 9.5 per cent to 17.5 per 
cent. These five industries are cotton manufacturing, rubber boots 
and shoes, hosiery and knit goods, pottery, and stoves. ‘The last 
three also led in decreased pay-roll totals, with percentages of 21.5, 
26, and 24.1, respectively. e agricultural implement, machine 
tool, glass, iron and steel, hardware, cotton manufacturing, foundry 
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and machine-shop product, and women’s clothing industries also 
show decreases in pay-roll totals of over 9.5 per cent each. 

Considering the industries by groups, only one material increase js 
to be found and that is a 1.5 per cent increase in employment in the 
tobacco group. The greatest losses in e 
were: 7.1 per cent and 9.1 per cent, respectively, in the textile group; 
6.4 per cent and 9.3 per cent, respectively, in stamped ware; 5.6 per 
cent and 11.7 per cent, respectively, in the iron and steel group; and 
5.4 per cent and 10:6 per cent, respectively, in the stone, clay, and 


lass 
arge = 


much smaller than those mentioned above. 


For convenient reference the latest 


loyment and in earnings 


roducts’ group. The lumber and vehicles groups also show 
es In total pay rolls, ‘but their losses in employment were 


res available relating to al! 


employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate ‘Commerce Commission reports, are given ut 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING OVE 


* 


-WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1924 








| 





























eur pay Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per 
‘Industry lish- eent of 
ments; June, Jaly, |228| Zune, July, 
1924 1924 1924 1924 
} 

Food.and kindred ;produets____.... | 983 | 182;742 | 188:886 | +0.4 (84,612,758 $4,628,940 
Slaughtering and meat packing. -.- 83 | 82,306 83,274 | +1. 2 | 2,073,541 | 2, 109, 606 
Cc MONS. 45- 5 - y- 233 24, 227 23, 525; —-2.9 455, 611 442, 326 
| eee 89 6, 274 6,816 | +6.9 206, 190 221, 022 

phbbdOb gattindsbosugebtiliiiud 288 13, 757 14,053 | +2.2 362, 218 366, 419 
es Sa 276 44, 567 44, 336 —0.5 | 1, 152,209 | 1, 150, 539 
Sugar réfining, came_.............-- 14 11, 571 11,382] —1,1 362, 989 334, 128 

Textiles and'their products... ____- 1689 | 516;350 | 479,582} —7.1 | 0,579,871 | 8,712,789 
Cotton SOG Miis sisi mnsce 445-5 336 | 278,402; 161,428 —9. 5 | 2,667,011 | 2,344, 951 
Hosiery and knit geods__-_..._.--- 259 72, 720 62, 217°} —14. 4 | 1, 202, 988 944, 701 

peiigeiets 1563. i i es 196 48, 787 47,165 | —3.3) ° 989,746 908, 044 
Woolen and worsted goeds__-_____. 176 62, 730 59,848 | —4.6 | 1,349, 734 | 1,272, 904 
| Re eee eee 30 19, 725 18, 751 —4.9 447, 567 416, 566 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _.... 4 86 26, 326 25, 858 —18 578, 757 553, 
UI, WEE We etc canoe 275 61, 487 60, 841 —1. 1 | 1, 404, 043 | 1, 482, 676 
Shirts and collars............-.-.--- 94 22, 588 20,809} —7.9 827,722 296, 480 
Clothing, women’s_._.._.-.-....--- 154 12,022; 11, 164 —7.1 282, 216 254, 721 
Millinery and lace goods.......---- 83 11, 563 11, 451 —10 240, 087 237, 862 

Iron and steel and their prod ucts ___| 1,529 | 563,837 | 632,498 | —5.6 }15/471,857 13,659,911 
| eee 224 | 254,726 | 239, 907 —5.8 | 6,832, 528 | 5, 950, 777 
Structural ironwork___.___-.._____- 154 19, 711 19, 603. —0.5 569, 133 523, 408 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

SER ee Se, Ua ~ aeeapen oo 694 172,818 | 165,127 —4.5 | 4,866,710 | 4, 369, 465 
lle ll, SIE le Fa 53 33, 216 30,840 | 7.2 784,415 687, 464 
ime teols_._._..._--_--........ 179 24,639 22,756; —7.6 713, 614 616,709 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus._________ 134 Al, 701 40,205 | —3.6 1} 1,236,336 | 1, 148,629 
0 EEE CS ET -d 91 16, 936 13, 970.| -17.5 479, 121 363, 459 

Lumber and its products._....__..___ 1,080 | 198,357 | 194,886 | —1.7 |4, 382, 981 | 4, 067, 668 
Lumber,sewmills..........._______.| 483 | 198,344] 111,660 | —1.5 | 2,408, 319'| 2,231, 696 
Lumber, millwerk...._._.._.......| 264 338, 302 32, 389 —2.7 810, 827 766,472 
onesie Sh Sila lilt 383} 51,711 | 80,837 | —1.7 | 1,159,835 | 1, 069, 500 

Leather and ftsproducts.....______- 827 | 103,521 | 103,546 (') /|2,276,988 2,241,488 
I tee ee 126 23, 842 23, 163 —-2.8 599, 681 552,460 
Bootsandshoes  ...............-.- 201 79, 679 80, 383 +0. 9,| 1,677, 257 | 1, 688, 973 

Pa and feted Setar gael 804 | 149/527 | 146,454 | —2.1 (4,656,415 |4, 963,957 

‘ ip. 1S. it. 1.4 207 68, 938 61,862 | —3.9 | 1,383, 969 | 1, 284,992 
ape i 150 15, 702 15, 356 —2.2 328, 576 309, 213 
ting, book and job__________-_- 249 37,600 ,299 | —6.8 | 1, 233, I71 | 1,188,911 | 
Printing, newspapers -.._.........-- 198 42, 287 41,947 | —0.8,| 1,610,699 | 1, 580,841 
Chemicals and allied prodnucts...:| 244 665 73,306 | —0.5 |2, 218, 080 2, 183, 694 | 
SOE... cade coca a-pesedng sos ps ro her ow 523, 458 507, 
L. <ncbbbiddsbecbechs ..4 é 1 17 - 101, 586 93, | 
Petroleum. refining. -_..........._- 53) 48,110! 48,0671 —0.1 | 1, 503,045 | 1,527,772 | 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1924—Concluded 





































































































—_—r pay Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per | Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments June, July, change June, July, change 
1924 1924 1924 1924 
Stone, clay,.and glass products._..| 602 | 102,801 97,250 | —6.4 $2,758,065 $2,464,536, —10.6 
ee NS ES Fae S95 Se ay Serer ee 77 21, 557 21,632} +03 658, 288 624, 016 —5.2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta......... 340} 33, 031 32,174] —2.6| 865,386] 813, 945 —6. 0 
oy og EE ee eee 51 12, 408 10, 493 | —15.4 331, 348 245,165 | —26.0 
bch cond -d-¢rispnagead 134} 35,805) 32,951] —80/| 902,543] 781,40) —13.4 
Metal ets, other than iron 
| LTTE es 47 13, 212 12,378 | —6.4 | 295,410 | 267,887 —9.3 
Stamped and enameled ware--_.-- 47 13, 212 12,373 | —6.4 295, 410 267, 887 —9.3 
Tobaceo prodncts______________.__- 210 42,665 43,316 | +1.5 770,674 | 749,965 —2.7 
Chewing and smoking tobaeco 
SSG eee ee ae 37 9, 295 9, 597 +3.2; 149,174 144, 088 —3.4 
Cigars and cigarettes...........-. 173} 33,370] 38,719! 41.0) 621,500) 605,877| —2.5 
Vehicles for land transportation..| 898 | 438,268 | 424,756 —5.1 (12,911,471 11,812,041 —8.5 
cE A Ea se 219 | 262,039 | 249,626, -—47 | 7,700,283 7, a 578 —8. 6 
Carriages and wagons___-....__..- 41 2, 443 2,309 -—1.8 59, 060 , 298 —8. 1 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
NO od, de. prsreihan oo Ad 180 17, 689 17,526 | —0.6 527, 336 498, 706 —5,4 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
ee 5252505). 255. bore 458 | 156,147 | 155,205 | —0.6 | 4,624,792 | 4,221,459 —3.7 
Miscellaneous industries__________- 207,767 | 198,044 | —4.7 | 5,806,891 | 5,422,467 —6.6 
Agricultural implements........... 100 19, 268 17,688 | —82 519, 061 444,962 | —143 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies..........__.........} 129] 96,351; 91,957 | -—46 | 2,728,374 | 2,480, 450 —9.0 
Pianos and organs...______.......-. 34 6, 707 6,375 | —5.0 182, 900 180, 921 —1L1 
Rubber boots and shoes........... 10 14, 874 13,005 | —12.0 353, 805 334, 886 —5.3 
Automobile tires._........-...-.... 65 45, 281 44,192 | —2.4) 1,334, 512 | 1, 277, 508 —4.3 
Shipbuilding, steel................- 38 25, 286 24, 737 —2.2 690, 239 | 703,740 +2.0 
a FES 8,789 (2,592,712 |2,489,347 —4.0 |65,641,420 60,520,288 | —7.48 
' | 
















Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 



























New England.............-- CSE ts 1,155 | 367,582 345,252 | —6.1 8,350,766 | 7,749, 941 —7.2 
Middje Atlantic.............-- = 2,224 | 774,539 | 744,585 | —3.9 20,752, 432 |19, 144, 512 —7.7 
East North Central_................| 2,352 | 806,477 | 774,534 | -—4.0 22,397, 324 /20, 385, 134 —9.0 
West North Central..._.........-- -| 757 |} 137,052 | 136,503; —0.4 3, 373, 913 | 3, 248, 610 —3.7 
South Atlantic..................-.--| 941 | 221,838 | 210,214 | —5.2 | 4,014, 420 | 3,714, 141 —7.5 
East South Central_...............-- 73 86, 490 . —3.6 | 1,501, 455 | 1, 482, 163 —6.9 
West South Central_..........-...-.- 304 67, 662 68,323 | +1.0/} 1,456,017 | 1, 393, 581 —4.3 
Ee eS tl RO : 133 24,194 23,785) —17 666, 851 632, 414 —§.2 
0 Se ees eae eae 550 106,878 | 102,752 | —3.9 | 3,038,242 | 2,769, 792 —8.8 

eee Oued L181. 2353. 8,789 (2,592,712 2,489,347 —4.0 65,641,420 60,520,288 —7.8 




















Employment on Class I Railroads 













} ' i 


i | 
Sreenes, soo Sse cd 1, 776, 216 1%. * $232,953,920 |.......- 
Semee MOONE a...» 04 5.5 25552- 55554 Litey. 1, 754, 328 | —L2 2 222, 406, 374 | —@€5 
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? Amount of pay roll for i month. 


Comparison of Employment in July, 1924, and July, 1923 






REPORTS are available from 6,057 establishments for a compari- 

son of employment and pay-roll totals between July, 1924, and 
July, 1923. These reports, from identical establishments in the two 
years, show a decrease in 1924 of 14.3 "gg cent in employment, a 
decrease of 19.3 per cent in pay-roll totals, and a decrease of 5.9 per 
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cent in per capita earnings. The total number of employees covered 
by this comparison in July, 1924, was 1,843,295, whose earnings in 
one week amounted to $45,050,836, while the number of employees 
in July, 1923, was 2,150,941, and their earnings in one week amounted 
to $55,834,943. 

Each of the nine geographical divisions shows a considerable de- 
crease both in auetbey of employees and in their earnings in this 

early comparison. For the third month in succession the New 

ngland Division led in decreased employment and in decrease: 
pay-roll totals, the decreases in July, 1924, being 17 and 24.4 per cent, 
respectively. The Middle Atlantic and East North Central divisions 
show approximately identical declines in both items, as do the East 
South Central, Pacific, and South Atlantic divisions. 

There were decreases, both in employment and in pay-roll totals, 
in July, 1924, as compared with July, 1923, in 48 of the 52 separate 
industries, although in one instance the industries are not identical, 
book and job printing showing an increase in pmplnymnent, but also 
showing a decrease in Rete totals, while in the baking industry 
the situation is reversed. Cane-sugar refining, newspaper printing, 
and the cigar industry all show increases in both items, the first-name« 
industry leadmg with increases of 4.9 per cent in employment ani 
10.5 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

The decreases in employment in the 12-month period were over 1() 
per cent in 34 industries, the greatest decreases being 31 per cent in 
agricultural implements, 28.3 per cent in the women’s clothing in- 
dustry, and 27 per cent in foundries and machine shops. The de- 
creases in employmert in the 10 industries of the textile group ranged 
from 10.1 per cent to 28.3 per cent, and the decreases in employment 
in the 7 industries of the iron and steel group ranged from 9.7 per 
cent to 27 per cent. In all but 10 of the 34 industries showing 
decreased employment of over 10 per cent the decreases in employees’ 
earnings were even larger than the decreases in number of employees. 
Women’s clothing shows a decrease of 35.8 per cent in employees’ 
earnings, cotton goods a decrease of 35.1 per cent, foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products a decrease of 34.6 per cent, agricultural imple- 
ments a decrease of 31 per cent, and the shirt and collar industry 
shows a decrease of 30.2 per cent in employees’ earnings. 

Considering the industries by groups, only one increase is found 
either in-employment or in employees’ earnings, and that is only 
one-half of 1 per cent in nied totals in the tobacco group. The 
iron and steel group shows the greatest loss in employment and the 
greatest decrease in pay-roll totals, the percentages being 19.1 and 
26.4, respectively, while the textile and vehicle groups decreases are 
only slightly lower for each item. Seven of the 12 groups show de- 
era of over 11.8 per cent both in employment and in pay-roll 
totals. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 











Industry 





__ 


Food and kindred products______. 
Slaughtering and meat packing ---- 
ConiGieetlatereta-nhnoe--~-<--,. 


Baking-- ogseene----------+-------- 
Sugar refining, cane. .-..-....-..-.---- 


Textiles and their products_____. 
Cotton g . 
Hosiery and knit goods___._...___- 
Silk Gagiasa2s35>-~5..- ae 
Woon. >>... 52 
Carpetmn <ne+---------------------- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ____- 
Clotiinee et 8 2 asc ces- igs. 
Shirts and collars........-...-.-.-. 
Clothing, women’s_--.......-----.-- 
Millinery and lace goods-_----.---~-- 


Iron and steel and their products__ 
Iron and 


Structural ironwork --.._.._.-.___- 


Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus ________- 
POO Fetiecticdetactnesuesxtlld. 


Lumber and its products_._._._____ 
Lumber, sawmills............____- 
Lumber, millwork ..........._...-- 
PU atieinaine o Rte nen <ibcn saan 


leather and its products__.__._____. 
SME te Bi chebanb bite dedi, bs 
Boots and shoes._..........-- ims 


Paper and eeesae- plcita tists tite sic 


Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspaper-__-__-.._._.__-- 


Chemicals ard allied products____ 
Chemicals 
ty nena etna lata eat 
Petroleum refining. _..........___- 


Stone, clay, and glass products___ 
6 | SE SP a eee 


Metal products, other then iron 
and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware___-__- 


Tobacco products __...._..._______- 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff 


Vehicles for land transportation__ 
\ SE ee 
Carriages and wagons. ......._.__.. 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

pa SY ee 
Car buil and repairing, steam- 
SOEs o Sictiininsicneawen da tbhede< 





Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number on pay roll 




















Amount of pay roll 

















{ 


| 


a 
cent of | 
July, July, |{change| July, | July, 
1933 1924 | 1933° | “4994 
| ; 
156,114 | 147,876 | —5.3 \g8.917,910 ‘$3,807,281 
89, 327 81,930 | —8.3 | 2,220, 412 | 2, 673, 905 
9, 553 9,340} —2.3 179, 217 177, 080 
2, 625 2,333 | —11.1 73, 798 69, 397 
12, 426 11,983 | —3.6 316, 234 314, 491 
32, 125 31,737 | —1.2 844, 332 858, 502 
10, 058 10,553 | +4.9) 283, 917 313, 856 
448,613 | 869,945 | —17.5 | 9.259.975 | 6.874.390 
145,014 | 115,370 | —20. 4 | 2,597, 122 | 1, 684, 302 
59, 209 47,096 | —20.5 972, 259 701, 440 
48, 684 42,470 | —12.8) 1, 003, 459 821, 071 
52, 335 43, 443 | —17.0) 1, 248, 633 952, 790 
20, 233 17,735 | —12.3 537, 261 388, 441 
25, 213 22, 662 | —10. 1 562, 203 479, 300 
53, 229 47,363 | —11.0 | 1, 476, 300 | 1, 241, 162 
24, 076 18, 104 | —24.8 364, 280 254, 102 
13, 075 9,375 | —28.3 342, 808 220, 037 
7, 545 6,327 | —16.1 | 155, 650 131, 736 
446, 927 | 361,449 | —19.1 2,510,490 (9, 209, 651 
218, 387 | 185,540 | —15.0 | 5,925,618 | 4,574, 250 
13, 984 12, 502 | —10.6 394, 974 338, 828 
150, 021 109, 545 | —27.0°| 4, 459, 984 | 2, 916, 913 
14, 815 13,378 | —9.7 330,500 | 278, 277 
12, 180 9, 240 | —24.1 336,839 | 256, 107 
i 
21, 628 18,995 | —12.2 660,840 | 533, 648 
15, 912 12, 249 | —23.0 401, 735 311, 628 
130, 796 | 120,685 | —7.7 |2, 826, 696 |2, 556, 155 
66, 891 62,443 | —6.7 | 1,351, 691 | 1, 233, 553 
25, 966 24,238 | —6.7 628, 893 607, 328 
37, 939 34,004 | —10.4 | 846, 112 715, 274 
102, 254 | 89,128 | —12.8 | 2,317,574 |1, 917, 090 
27, 581 22,491 | —18.5 | 685, 308 536, 965 
74, 673 66, 637 | —10.8 | 1,632, 266 | 1, 380, 125 | 
115,009 | 114,273 | —0.6 8,445,426 | 3,400,649 
44, 291 42,779 | —3.4 | 1, 165,848 | 1, 068, 496 
13, 797 12,939 | —6.2)| 279,785 254, 189 
24, 048 24,407 | +1.5/! 800,473 796, 698 
32, 873 34,148 | +3.9 | 1, 199,320 | 1, 281, 266 
46,856 | 389,682 | —15.5 1.351.246 | 1,145,989 
12, 154 10, 410 | —14.3 322, 071 279, 550 
5, 226 3,993 | —23.6' 113, 098 83, 907 
29, 476 25,179 | —14.6 | 916, 077 782, 482 
71,395 | 64,945 | —9.0 | 1,817,449 | 1,678,363 
13, 990 13,216 | —5.5 395, 635 384, 300 
23, 075 21,990} —4.7 589, 218 564, 365 
9, 579 8,873 | —7.4 244, 631 218, 151 
24, 751 20,866 | —15.7 | 587,965 | 506, 547 
11,586 | 10,162 | —11.9 | 258.698 222,853 
11, 536 10, 162 | —11.9 258, 698 222, 853 | 
$1,472 | 81,238 | —0.7 | 554,058 | 556,836 | 
| 
3, 775 3,498 | —7.3 57,474 52,666 
27, 697 27,740 | +02 496, 584 504, 170 
897,687 | 829,690 | —17.1 |12,303,867 9,151,798 
246, 733 | 207,798 | —15.8/| 8,018,170 | 5, 850,037 
2, 601 1,971 | —24.2 59, 104 41, 886 
| 
10, 578 9,135 | —13.6 295, 195 | 242, 935. | 
137,775 | 110,786 | —19.6 | 3,931,398 | 3,016, 940 | 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JULY, 1923, AND JUL\, 1924—Concluded : 





= 






































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 

Estab- Per | Pe 
Industry lish- eent of cent of 
jments| July, July, |echange| July, July, change 

1923 1924 1923 1924 
Miscellaneous industries........ _- 296 | 192,282 | 164,322 | —14.5 $5,271,554 $4,534,881) —);) 
Agricultural implements.._....___. 66 21, 407 14,773 | —31.0 547, 441 377,665 | —31,4 

Electrical inery, apparatus, 

RE Rina a gE pln Am 112 94, 244 82,851 | —12. 1 | 2,605,048 | 2, 264, 099 ~13. 
Pianos and organs___-_..._.._...-- 25 6, 920 5,662 | —18.2 183, 898 161,073 | ~j04 
Rubber boots and shoes.._._._.___- 7 10, 615 | 8,855 | —16.6 276, 799 212,375 | —23 3 
Automobile tires........--.---.___- 56} 37,103) 35,520| —4.3 | 1,058,271 1,030,270{ —); 
Shipbuilding, steel.............___- 30 21, 993 16,661 | —24.21 +600,341 489, 399 —18, 5 

ee) 7 6,057 [2,150,941 |1,848,295 | —14.3 (55,884,948 |45,050,836 ~19,3 





Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
































New England._..................__- | 7581 282,973} 234,818 | —17.0 | 6,781,016 | 5,125,612) —2 , 
Middle Atlantic.................___- 1,673 | 694,915] 584,781 | —15. 8 |18, 763,053 14,978,232 | —2) » 
Fast North Central... 1,634] 709,504] 606,723 | —14. 5 |20, 260, 285 |16,077,673 | —2 « 
West North Central_..........._.__. 542] 107,841} 99,778 | —7.5| 2,547,308 | 2,425,200) —; ; 
oma \y "en ETE 664 | 164,819} 146,953 | —10. 8 | 3,015, 645 | 2, 549, $28 | =1i.; 
East South Central....._..... 219{ 58,547] 51,278 | —12.4 7] 1,068,401; 888,183) —I6y 
West South Central__........_______ 163 42, 352 38,679 | —8.7 940, 852 824, 821 —}23 
| ag 5 RM NS a A Bi 89} 15,915 15,305|-—8.5| 441,267/ 413,907/ -+» 
SP ST: A eager 315| 74,075] 64,965 | —12.3 ] 2,017,121 | 1,767,880 | —124 
WOU SS SE PS a 6,057 ime cee! pia —14.8 |55,884,948 45,050,886 — 19.) 
} | 
Employment on Class I Railroads 

LBais: : wet : a 

OP te ee ee 1,806,977 + |_....... 1 $249, 044, 288 et 


OO SSTYE | WIRE L., <M RE aS | 1, 754, 328 | —7.5 | 222, 406, 374 10.7 





1 Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
Per Capita Eamings 


R CAPITA earnings increased in July, 1924, as compared with 

June, in only 8 of the 52 industries here considered. These 
increases were 7.5 per cent in the rubber boot and shoe industry, |.2 
per cent in the shipbuilding industry, 4.1 per cent in the piano ani 
organ industry, and less than 1 per cent in the following industries: 
Slaughtering and meat packing, baking, men’s clothing, ice crex., 
and millinery and lace goods. 

The decreases were over 4 per cent im 22 of the 44 industries 11 
which per capita earnings decreased, the largest being 12.5 per cen 
in the pottery industry, 8.2 per cent each m the hosiery and knit 
—s and steam car building industries, 8 per cent in the stove 1:- 

try, and 7.5 per cent in the iren and steel industry. 

Comparing per capita earnings in July, 1924, in July, 1925, 
19 industries show increases in 1924, the largest being 7.6 per cent i0 
the shipbuilding industry, 7.4. per cent in the piano and organ 11- 
dustry, and 5.8 per cent in the ice cream industry. 

Among the 32 industries showing decreased per capita earniny- 
the following show the largest declines: Cotton goods, 18.5 per cei'; 
carpets, 17.5 per cent; automobiles, 13.4; women’s clething, 10.5 pcr 
cent; foundry and machine-shop products, 10.4 per cent; hosiery and 
knit goods, 9.3 per cent; and iron and steel, 9.1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA waica JULY, 1024, WITH JUNE, 1%4, AND JULY, 
' 1 
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_ } 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change July, change July, 
1924, eompared | 1924, compared 
Industry with— Industry , with— 
June,,; July, [| June, | July, 
1924 1923 ! 1924 | i923 
Boots and shoes, rubber ._.......- +7.5 —8.1 || Lumber, millwork.............._. | BO} bBS 
shipbuilding, steel_.............-- +4. 2 +7. 6 || Petroleum refining.__............ | —4.0 () 
Pianos and@ organs -..--.--._. $----- +4. 1 4-7. 1 || Automoléies..__.................. —4.1, —13.4 
Slaughteringand meat packing...| +0. 6 +1.8 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
pe SO See ee ae ae +0. 4 +2.9 cen win akeanenne —4,7 =f 
Clothing, GaNt’S~ . .4% ~~. -54--..- +0.3 | —5.5 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
6 es ee ae +0.2; +5.8 SS Sine eee —4.8 —4, 7 
Millinery amd lace goods _________- () +0. 9 |] Silk goods... -...--.-.22.- 22] 51 —6, 2 
Confectionery - - ..-....--.-.-. -----] “21 Efi) Leather .....-...-..............44 —h3)] —A® 
Boots and shoes - ....-.......-.-.-- —0. 2 .., »  _ 1 era —5.5|) +28 
pS Se a oa toa. —0. 4 Te ER ee —5. 6 —6. 8 
NE ht ey ee er ee —1.0 +3. 1 || Lumber, sawmills_.__._._._______. —$.7| —<23 
Printing, Bewspapers _-___-____._- —1.1} +291] Structural ironwork_..._......._- —5.9| —40 
Weolen Gee... .-45...-4-84-<--- —1.2) —8 1 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Shirts andyooilars...............-- —1.8); 7.2 FS pe Ra geile Apgar —6.0) —10.4 
Antomobilevtires_....-....-.......| —1.9 -e ag. eS Reese 6.0) +22 
(SS i a ae “me |! 27, Gn wees... . och adie entiaasiies —6.2| —5.7 
Obemicelt, £5. ....--4----.-34 -----} “22! +1.3 ||Carriagessand wagons.............| —6.4|/ —é.5 
Dyeing antifinishing textiles_ .__- —25; -—52/)) Machimetools.................... —h.4|). +02 
Clothing, Women’s... -........__- —2.8; -—10.5|| Chewing and smoking tobacco 
ee Se es ..| —28 | —18.5 SG EE... «ch ated-neesnanesatue — 6.6 —i11 
Printing, book andjob--....____- —2.8 —2.0 || Agricultural implements___...._.- —6. 6 (‘) 
Stamped and enameled ware --- _- —3.2/ -—22/| Sugar refining, cane__........-. -.-| —6.9 +5, 3 
Paper andjpulp...................| —3.4| —8&41) Iron and steel__............_.____- —7. 5 —, 1 
Brick, tile, amd terracotta_.....- —3.5 | +0.5 |) Stoves_._._.. S| - nanbonabeae —8. 0 +0. 8 
Cigars and a ae —3.5 | +1.3 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- railroad_.____.-- i ae nw ce ee —8. 2 —4.6 
water heating apparatus______. —3. 6 | —8.1 || Hosiery and knit goods___________ —. 2 —9. 3 
0 EEE —3.8 | —31 | Pu chakteedbdbsidsnwedecotgaase | —12.5 —3.7 
t 
i.Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2.No change. 


Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 5,847 establishments show a 
continuing mcrease in part-time operation and a continuing de- 
crease in number of employees. Five per cent of the reporting 
establishments were idle, 50 per cent were operating on a full-time 
schedule, and 45 per cent on a part-time schedule, while 33 per cent 
had a full normal number of employees and 62 per cent were operat- 
ing with.a reduced force. 
The establishments in operation were employing just three quarters 
of their normal full force of employees, and these employees were 
working 87 per cent of full time. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN 
MANUPACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1924 

















| 
| Pereentof | Average | Percentof | 4 voraga 
ceo oe establishment | per nae establishment! anak 

operating— | of full operating— of fall 

as ’ | ‘time j|j_ _.| capacity 
Industry l operated | operated 
| Total Per || pull Part | in estab- | Full | Part | inestab- 
| num- | cent || time | time [ishments|| ca- | ca- /lishments 
| “ber idle operating |/pacity Pacity ‘operating 

1] \| | | 
Food and Kindred products_______ «620 4) 50 46 82 28 68 73 
Bloughteriog and meat packing. -_ | i a titi 34 94 |) 37 63 83 
Contectimmery....- 2... 22.2.8. 155 5 31 64 74 | 12 bs 63 
i Ep I ce IRE }- 390 BY, 74 23 % || 31) 67 82 
= ll SES ea 221 7\| 32 61 73}; 28 A3 72 
Baking. . _ 9g eormcnp tie |} 80 20 95 || 35 65 80 
| pe erm. | 9 10 92|| 80 2 93 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION In 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1924—Concluded on 





































































=== 7 
F Per cent of erage | Per cent of — \ 
go establishments = cent establishments ae 
operating— of full || Operating— | %; full de 
. time Capacity 
Industry T tal P 7 cetet . e i op rat / 
0 er in estab- || Fu art | in estab. 
nhum- cent aa sone lishments || ca- Ca- lish ments . 
ber idle operating | pacity |pacity | operating cé 
itaieninitil . 
Textiles and their products____-_- 1,117 8 87 54 81 26 66 72 
Cotton goods___.............__..- | 265 14 28 58 74 34 52 ~ 
Hosiery and knit goods____.______ | 126 13 22 64 76 13 73 £7 
Silk — RPE se 140 2 41 57 88 20 78 €9 
Woolen and worsted goods_______ | =: 160 4} 47 49 82 29 67 > e) 
ae ae gg ee | 650 50 81 33 67 ' 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ 78 | 1]} 18 a 75 | 13 86 
Clothing, men’s._.......-.._____- } =: 181 4 52; 38 7 33 58 ~ in 
Shirts and collars__.__._.____.___- | 40 5 30 | 65 87 | 25 70 72 
Clothing, women’s__.__._..______ 62 16 45 | 39 8&5 19 65 
Millinery and lace goods __.___._- 47 2 51 | 47 81 19 79 f 
Iron and steel and their products_| 1,049 3 46/ 51 86 || 18) 79 63 
ES 113 16 | 35 | 49 | 76 | 15 69 
Structural ironwork _____.....___. eee 72 28 Ot 28 72 74 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
NE Met leche eccrie notes vat, 495 1 43 56 85 17 82 
i oA aR ee RR eta 4 Oe 49 51 89 6 94 7 
Machine tools__.._._........_._.- 143 4) 48 48 87 | 6 90 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus________ 100 2 53 45 90 38 60 
OP eg oe aE TPT 54 7 24 69 7 19 74 | 
Lumber and its products____._____ 780 6 55 39 90 | 46 49 a4 
Lumber, sawmnills___.........___. 337 8 | 59 33 93 58 34 
Lumber, millwork _...__...._.__. 174 1} 70 29 94 53 45 7 
RE? a> 269 6 39 54 &4 | 25 68 
Leather and its products_________ 203 6 56 3s 89 42 52 6s 7 
HERE RRR te Seto ee ace tae 80 15 66 19 95 73 13 
Boots and shoes._....-........._. 3 eee ee | 50 50 85 22 78 7 
Paper and printing.........._____ 510 4 64 32 92 47 50 R6 
Paper and pulp __.............._. 139 13 42 45 88 36 51 | : g 
TN a bh dctonpccucnie  ;, ae 45 55 86 24 76 | 75 F 
Printing, book and job..__.._.... 163 i 69 30 904 37 62 | 8] 
Printing, newspapers_......._____ | eG 96 4 99 8S 12 97 I 
C 
Chemicals and allied products__ 147 16 58 27 89 36 48 73 F 
CE Stee 50 10 56 34 91 32 58 72 r 
pn Var ae rere ee 55 33 31 36 76 9 58 4y 
Petroleum refining. _.....-_..____ __ 3 eee 95 5 100 7 24 t ( 
Stone, clay, and glass products} 425 6 66 28 91 51 43 83 
a ie a Sle? see 89 ll Gs 77 23 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._____ 241 2 70 29 91 54 44 8 
_. ST SERRE Fes 33 ) 48 42 78 45 45 7 
a ee a ee ee eee 92 , 2 4y 32 88 26 54 72 
Metal pote. other than iron 
ae oS... -_...._.....--  g APR. 52 48 85 21 79 66 
Stamped and enameled ware_____ arama 52 48 85 21 79 6 
Tobacco produets_...... 110 s 55 36 91 24 68 ij ; 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and am ( 
“RRS i SPE AIBC 23 u 30 61 8 26 65 “a 
Cigars and cigarettes..........___ 87 8 62 30 92 23 69 “i 
Vehicles for land transportation’ 627 () 49 51 90 36 63 is § 
SN cn pen 134 1 29 69 76 9 90 5 ] 
Cc and wagons......._____ 238 4 68 29 92 25 71 6¢ 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
eum ay pees mea aay WB fisssendcs 82 18 98 65 35 92 
ar ing and repairing, steam- 
railroad__-............. ON raw WE le a 43) 57 92 38| 62 8 : 
Miscellaneous industries_..._____ 223 4 52 44 89 24 72 69 
Agricultural implements. -————_—_ 51 i} 45) 45 89 8} 82 6 
rical mac’ apparatus, an 
end supplies. —_—._- seat bddbeode 81 43 53 88 23 68 <° 
Pianos and organs. _____.._ . a 63 37 91 47 53 83 
Rubber boots and shoes__....____  , hrm ees 40 60 90 20 80 ‘ 
Automobile tires___...__ api t J 50 2 56 42 &8 34 64 : 
Shipbuilding, steel. _..........__. +g eal 94 6 ... 100 
, eS Bc 5,847 5 50 45 87 33 62 0 


























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Wage Changes 


\VAGE-BATE increases were reported by 12 establishments in 
8 industries spe | the month ending July 15, and wage-rate 
decreases were reported by 124 establishments in 24 industries. 

The increases, averaging 7.1 per cent, affected 1,223 employees, 
or 27 per cent of the total employees in the establishments con- 
cerned, while the decreases, which averaged 10 per cent, affected 
25,488 employees, or 72 per cent of the total employees in the estab- 
lishments concerned. 

These changes indicate no general trend in any industry, with the 
exception that 30 sawmill establishments reported decreases in wage 
rates to 9,000 gs dog and 14 establishments in the iron and steel 
industry decreased the wage rates of 6,000 employees. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1924 


—>—_——z 





















Amount of in- Employees affected 


Establishments | crease or decrease | ENS 
in wage rates 




















Number 

maageey Total | reporting Total | lishments) In all 
pum- | increase num- | reporting! estab- 

ber re- or Range | Average! ber | increase | lish- 
port- | decrease or ments 
ing in wage decrease | report- 

rates in wage ing 

rates 
























Increases 











Per cent Percent 
6. 0 151 8) @ 













































Slaughtering and meat packing......... 83 1 6 | 
eT a Pe Oe ae 238 1 5 | 5.0 50 40 | 
Carpets Ne 30 1 10 | 10. 0 5 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___...____- 86 i 5 5.0 
Oe = 154 1 45 4.5 
Printing, Mewspapers._................. 198 3 47 5. 6 
Car building and repairing, electric— 

ESR REES FP 180 3] 7.3-20 16.7 
Car building and repairing, steam— 

~  <e k) AE eGR TOD F. 458 1 3.1 1 

dt, deccaccscccanstudanie 2 5 (1) 

Hosiery and knit goods_................ 259 8 5-10 8.1 535 87 1 
fd EE POT 196 2| & 3-10 9.4 | 1, 581 100 3 
Woolen and worsted goods___.........- 176 4] 7.5-20 11.3 338 92 1 
CORR tntat< bce. setuewapaceeddun 30 1 10 10. 0 30 100 (1) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles........__- &6 1 x 8.0 20 83 (1) 

iin. 50.<anectcannnenenccme 275 1 10 10.0 669 100 1 
Shirts and collars.....................-. 94 1 10 10. 0 25 50 (4) 
Milli and lace goods__.............. 83 1 7.5 7.5 128 50 1 
Iron all 224 14 2-20 11.0 | 6,035 62 3 
Structural ironwork - -........-.....-..- 154 1 7.5 7.5| %% i! (‘) 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 694 7| 65-30 9.0) 600 64 (1) 
| pee 53 1 10 10.0) 153 100} () 
Lumber, sawmills. ..................... 433 30 5-20 9.7 | 9,009 68 8 
Lumber, millwork.....................- 264 6 7-10 9.1] 817 97 3 
, %€ SSS alerr ery 383 1 13 13. 0 | 59 100 (1) 
SR are 126 3 10-20 18. 8 181 45 1 
Boots ie, ncn ide bed 201 4 5-10 9.9 y09 82 l 

aper and pulp........................- 207 i 10 10.0 40 100 (i 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..........---- 340 a 5-10 8&5 509 96 2 
CREE seks cbkbkieideddd.<nowesce 134 1 20 20. 0 130 100} «® 
EE ETS ORE 219 2| 312.5 12.0 | 1,596 os 1 
Agricultural implements...............- 100 2 7-10 9.8 479 91 3 
Automobile tires.................-..... 65 1 10 10. 0 800 86 2 














1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent 
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Index of Employment an Manufacturing Industries 


NDEX numbers for July, 1924, for each of the 52 industries stndieg 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with a general index 
for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the following 
table in comparison with index numbers for June, 1924, and July 
1923. 
The bureau’s index of employment for July, 1924, is 84.8, a drop 
of 16.8 per cent from the June, 1923, index, 101.9, which was the 
high point of employment in the last three and one-half years. 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1024, AS Coy. 
PARED WITH JUNE, 194, AND JULY, 192 


[Monthly average 1923= 100.0] 





















































j 
1923 1924 } 1923 bw24 
Industry Industry ear wm 
July | June} July i July | Jun 
General index................. 100.4 | 87.9 | 84.8 || Paper and printing. _____.___. 99.7 199.4 97.5 
aper and pulp_-.-..........- 101. 1 | 94.9 | 91.9 
Feod.and kindred products ___| 100.8 | 94.2 | 94.4 eae DOOUE...........cs ba 09.6 | 95.2) 9 
Slaughtering and meat pack- Printing, book and job..._... 99. 7 |100.8 10.9 
ten AF ee 101.4 | 91.0) 92.1 Printing, newspaper_........| 98.3 |103.6 102% 
Cc fe 86. 0 | 80.2 1°77. 9 
I nnindaccoocapeesd 117.7 |106. 5 |113.8 |] Chenricals and allied prod- 
) gfe Sinan a SE 95.5 | 89.97) 91.9 ee OE eS ee 98.11} 84.6 8 
| hard alt CS 105, 5 |102. 8 {102.3 SaaS ae 98. 4 | 85.6 
Sugar refining, came.......... 103. 9 |109. 7 |108. 5 J” Nee 83.0 | 59.3 " 
Petroleum refining.........._| 104.8 | 93.8 
Textiles and theirproducts___| 98.1 | 84.4 | 78.5 
Cottommoods... ............... 96.1 |'80.6 | 73.0 || Stene, clay, and glass prod- 
Hosiery and knit goods__..__. 97.8 | 90.01 °77.0 ee ed ee. 102.8 | 99.4 7 
I SS, PaNet, 99. 1 | 90. 7 | 87.7 (“ws SS SSR See 102. 1 |101.8 
Woolen and worsted goods_..] 100. 4 | 85. 2'| 81. 2 Brick, tile, and terra cotta. __| 109. 3 |105. 0 
Cipete s. .... ode Rae 100. 6 | 83.3 | 79.3 Pottery - ........--scudunus-ne} (O89 [108.0 | 91.4 
ee and finishing textiles_} 101.1 | 82.3 | ‘80. 8 | RE ER 6 SE 98.6 | 90.5 | 83.2 
‘Clothing, men’s.............2 101. 2} 91. 3 | 90.3 | 
Shirts and collars._........__. 99.1 | 83.0] 76.4 | Metal products, other than 
Clothing, women’s...___..._- 96.7 | 36.7 | 71.3 iron and steel... 100.7 | 86.8 81.8 
Millinery and lace goods. -__. 97.0 | 82.1 | 81.2 Stamped and enameled ware.! 100.7 | 86.8 
Iron and steel end their prod- | Tobseeo products. _........... 97.8 | 92.2 | 93.1 
wets _...................2.._| 102.4 | 85.1 | 80.4 Chewing and smoking to-, 
Tron andsteel_............... 100.7 | 89.6 | 84.4 | baeco and snuff__-.......... 103.6 | 94.2 97.2 
ar agp apres SANS MES: 97.8 | 92.0 | 91.5 | Cigars and cigarettes........- 96.7 | 91.7 
oundry and machine-sho 
products ................ | a04.5,4.90.4 | 76.7 | Veticles for land transpor-| | |... 
Ee ttdinntnncnmenbnans 102. 1 | 91.6 | 85.0 ——— .. 100.6 | 86.5 | 24 
Machine tools_-_............. 106, 2 | 85.3 | 78.8 intimeMia=—=_, 101.9 | 77.8 
Steam fittings and steam and | Gar buildin airing... vs! Gey 
hot-water heating appara- y mary ee eames 98 5 /88.4 | 87.8 
£8. <= -------nann--0—mae 101.9969 /'98.5 | ar building and Tepairing,, ; 
BtOVES - -nnnnenn-a-enn-e-eanne 94.8) 96.6) 71-5) steem-raiiroad 101.2 | $4.9 84.4 
Lumber and.its preducts._____ 102.9 | 94.6 | 92.7 Miscellaneous industries_____. 100.5 | 84.8 81.7 
Lamber,sawmills_......... --| 104.3 | 94. 7 | 93. 2 Agricultural implements._...| 986 | 70.5 617 
Lamber, millwork...-....... 103. 8 {100.5 | 97.8 | Electrical machinery, appa- 
Furniture... ...............-..| 99.0) 89.4 | 87.9 ratus, and supplies......... 100.9 | 91.4 | 87.2 
Pianos and organs. __.........| 99.8 | 85.1 | 80.9 
Leather and its products__.._. 96.0 | 83.0 | 88.2 Rubber boots and:shoes__.__- 104.8 | 71.1 | 626 
OE Tere, 98.7 | $3.5 | 81.1 Automobile tires.__.......__- 97.5 | 92.3 | 9.9 
Boots and shoes 95.1 | 83.1 | 83.9 Shipbuilding, steel__......__. 101.0 | 81.8 | 80.0 





Trend of Employment and Earings im Cotton Mills, by Districis 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics each month publishes data show- 


ing the trend of loyment and earnings in 52 manufacturing 
iedustias as a whet be eocaribbic divisions, in addition to 
showing the trend of employment and earnings in the individual 
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industries for the country as a whole. Considerations of space and 
time make it inadvisable to publish figures each month showing thie 
trend of employment and earnings in each industry by geographic 
iivisi : 

However, owing to the present keen interest in the cotton-mill 
situation the following tables have been prepared for the purpose 
of comparing conditions in the three principal cotton manufacturing 
districts—the New England, Middle Atlantic, and Southern. The 
information is presented for each of the three groups of States sep- 
arately and shows the trend of employment and of earnings from 
month to month from January, 1923, to July, 1924, inclusive. 














TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN COTTON MILLS 
New England mills 
[Includes mills in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont] 






























































Employees Earnings 
Es- 
/ tab- 
Monthly comparison . 
, a) First eee ha | In- First Second Per In- 
month | month dex? month month Saati’ dex: 
' 
1923 
January-February -.........- 57 | 70,658 | 70,536] —0.2] 99.8 /$1, 431, 345 /$1, 426,683 |] —0.31 99.7 
February-March._........... 75 { 82, 505 | 84, 466 | +2.3 | 102. 1 | 1,671,450 | 4,716,004 | +2.7 1] 102. 4 
March-April... ..............- 76 pS4, 494 | 83,818 | —0. 8] 101.3] 1,716, 733] 1, 737,933 | +1.2] 103.6 
a a 80 ] 86, 400 | 86, 661 | +0.3 | 101. 6] 1, 790, 769 | 1,994, 704 |+-11.4] 115.4 
May-Jume__.................| 804 86,661 | 85,324] —1.5 | 100.14 1,994,7 1,908, 9714 —4.3) 110.5 
FE inaceccannccodtcons 78 | 82, 928 | 71,4597—13.8] 86.34 1,853, 532] 1,547, 961]—16.5] 92.2 
July-August.................| 80 } 71,667 | 78, 44743 +2 + 04.4 | 1, 553, 617] 1,615, 605] +4.0] 95.9 
August-September --........-. 81 | 80, 123 | 79,0079 —1.4] 98.1] 1,651, 246] 1,694,449] +26] O84 
September-October..........| 81 | 79,007 | 73,938 | —6.4| 87.2] 1,604, 449] 1, 504, 767{—11.2] 87.4 
October-Novembber___....... ji 88 aS, a8 79,872 | +1.84 8&7 | 1,612,980) 1,603,492] —0.6] 869 
November-Decem ber - . - . -_- 89 | 79,001 | 83,719} +6.0] 94 1 | 1,584,338) 1,802, 467/4+13°8] 989 
December, 1923-January, 1924] 89 | 83,719 | 80,717 | —a 64 90.7 | 1,802, 467 | 1,733,217} —3.8] 95.1 
1924 
January-February _....--....| 110] 94,057 | 93,486 | —0.6] 90.1 | 2,019,915 | 1,981,720} —L 93.3 
February-March ............- 105 | 92,373 | 89,441 | —3.2] 87.2] 1,961,090) 1,819,565] —7.24 86.6 
March—A pril__.........---..- 107 | 90, 304 | 85,009 | —5.84 82.2) 1,830,604 { 1,709,868] —6 6] 80.9 
pepe .....<.....-.---.2 111 | 86, 090 | $2,512] —4.2] 78.7] 1, 733,938 | 1,621,969] —6.54 75.6 
eR 117 | 81,437 4 79,938] —1.8] 77.34 1,605,446] 1,458 006] —0.54 63.4 
a eee 114 | 82, 263 | 71,427 |—13.2 | 67.1 | 1,496, 671 | 1, 300, 436 |—13. 1 59. 5 











Middle Allaniic mills 


[Includes mills in New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania] 













1923 
January-February -- - -------- 8] 3,756) 3,837 |] +2.2] 102.2 $69, 591 $69, 644 | +0.1 | 101.1 
February-March ------- ef Seat 12} 4,758] 4,747 | —0.2] 102.0 92, 910 95,428 | +2.7 | 102.8 
March-April.....-...-...---- 13 | 5,547] 5,308) -—-2.7] 99.2 121, 301 120, 480 | —@ 74 102.1 
- Ey Cee an 15] 6,272) 6,039] -3.7] 95.6 147, 076 144, 232 | —1.9] 100.1 
May-O@mp... ........-..-.-- 15} 6,039) 5,639] —6.6 7 89.3 144, 232 131,184] —9.0] 91.1 
so the Edad - 5 ~~ ab 15} 5,639) 4,165]—26.1] 66.0 131, 184 96, 252 |—26.6 1] 66.9 
July-A ae nainapwomh ao-dm 15 4, 165 3, 759 | —9.7 59. 6 96, 252 85, 946 |—10.7 59.7 
August apheniber Se eeeiad 15] 3,759] 4,99814+33.0] 79.2 85, 946 112, 730 |+31.2] 78.4 
September-October_.._.- ..-.- 16 | 4,998 | 6023140.5] 79.6 112, 730 116,936 | +3.7] 81.3 
October-N ovember _--- -- ----- 15 5, 023 5,198 1 +3.5] 82.4 116, 936 115,569 | —1.2] 79.8 
November-December ____- 24 15] 5,198] 5,050] —2.8] 80.1 115, 569 118,950 | +2.9} 82.1 
December, 1923-Janmary, 1924 15| 4050} 5,1224+1.4] 812 118, 950 115,125 | —3.2] 79.5 ’ 



















January-February......-.---- 15} 5,122) 4,8831—4.7] 77.4] 115,195] 90,603 |-13.5] 68.8 
Pebruary—Mareh _........---- 15 | 4,883 | 3,633 |-25.6) 57.6 90, 603 91,953 | -7.7] 63.5 
March-April. ...............- 15} 8,633} 3,8631/ +63] 61.2 91, 953 87,834] —4.5] 60.6 
TS nid¢conteauscasnedé 15 | 3,863) 3,788] —1.9] 60.1 87, 834 84,710 | —3.6] 58.4 

LTTE % 19} 9,363] 9,035] —3.5] 58.0 193, 392 186, 502 | —3.6] 56.3 
So anntenae 20] 9,513 | 8,982] -—6.1] 54.4 195, 435 157,217 |—19.6 | 45.3 









































i January, 1923= 100.0. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN COTTON MILLS—Conclnded 
Southern mills 


{Includes mills in Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West V a, Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louis; ina, 















































Oklahoma, and Texas] 
Es- Employees Earnings 

tab- : — 

Monthly comparison lish-} First |Second| Per | In- | First | Second | F oe | In. 
ments) month | month |°)¢¢| dex? | mouth | month Glanoe dex! 

1923 
Januery-February_._......--- 74 | 45, 166 | 45,775 | +1.3 | 101.3] $572,152 | $582,349 | +1.8 | 10). 
Februiary-March_.........--- 125 | 63, 625 | 63,290 | —0.5 | 101.8 810, 487 $18, 391 | +1.0 | 1022 
March-April. _..........._._- 144 | 71, 789 | 71,413 | —0.5 | 100.3 925, 019 990, 749 | +7.1 | 110.1 
April--May--..-.........------ 152 | 75, 549 | 75,337 | —0.3 | 100.0 | 1, 045, 224 | 1,045, 141 (2) 0] 
SERRE A Oe 154 | 76, 189 | 75,746 | —1.6]| 99.41] 1,053, 136 | 1,041,730 | —1.1 ® 9 
SS fc cinemccninckucangnae 156 | 76,775 | 76,613 | —0.2] 99.2] 1,054,478 | 1,040,018 | —1.4 74 
July—Auguet................-.- 149 | 72, 860 | 72,568 | —0.4] 98.8 995, 534 978, 530 | —1.7 6 
August-September ---...----- 142 | 70, 814 | 72,146 | +1.9 | 100.7 950, 264 969, 456 | +2.0 7 
September-October-........-- 153 | 75, 200 | 75,552 | +0.3 | 101.0] 1,013,752 | 990,504 | —1.4 
October-November-_-__....---- 170 | 80, 079 | 81,570 | +1.9 | 102.9 | 1, 051, 328 | 1, 073, 358 | +2. 1 R 4 
November-December -- _ ---_- 166 | 84, 047 | 82,963 | —1.3 | 101.6 | 1, 107, 623 | 1, 130,607 | +2.1 
December, 1923-January, 1924_| 165 | 82,773 | 81,664 | —1.3 | 100.2 | 1, 128,923 | 1, 101,940 | —2.4 Im, ( 
1924 

January-February.........--- 171 | 84, 223 | 84,411 | +0.2 | 100.4 | 1, 182, 201 | 1,116,381 | —1.4 | 106 

February-March_____..._____ 171 | $4, 411 333 | —2.5 | 97.9 | 1,116,381 | 1,021,271 | —8.5) 47 
Mareh-April__-.___...-.-..-- 182 | 90, 268 | 87,411 | —3.2| 94.8} 1,098, 703 | 1,048,509 | —4.6| 93.9 
A A BS ae 188 | 90,015 | 86,972 | —3.4]| 91.6] 1,073,356 994,137 | —7.4| 61 
SSS eee oe 193 | 88, 132 | 85,170 | —3.4] 88.5} 1,000,027] 945,930) —6.3) 80.7 
June-July. ..........-.-2.---- 192 | 83, 698 | 78,138 | —6.6 | 82.6 941, 815 853,187 | —9.4 | 73.1 





1 January, 1923 =100.0. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, June, 1923, and 
May and June, 1924 


HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
June, 1924, in comparison with employment and earnings in 
May, 1924, and June, 1923. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
JUNE, 1924, WITH THOSE OF MAY, 1924, AND JUNE, 1923 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occuy- 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective grou) 
































Professional, clerical, and general | Maintenance of way and structures 
Month and year Laborers | Track and 
y Clerks weno Total for | (extragang; roadway | Total for 
ie: ists group and work section group 
yP train) laborers 
Number of employees at middle of month 
DEE, .ncdesnntbninnchecnd 173, 248 25, 237 287, 280 69, 637 238, 184 445, 765 
i CERRO | cee 168, 748 25, 188 283, 012 65, 297 220, 922 417, 82 
eT SS Ee ; 167, 594 25, 106 281, 755 66, 689 217, 977 416, 041 
Total earnings 

De eee eS $21, 594, 139 | $2, 972, 799 |$37, 758, 586 | $5,981, 136 |$18, 395, 460 | $42, 220, 1-4 
May, 1924..................... 21, 695, 226 | 3, 064, 557 | 38,204, 444 | 5, 003, 331 | 16,312,972 | 38, 084, 55° 
id nonimcicainntivmetiiie ini 20, 998, 306 | 3,006,539 | 37,409,570 | 4,968,507 | 15,730,099 | 37, 231, 22: 
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OMPARISON OF EM?LOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
JUNE, 1924, WITH THOSE OF MAY, 1924, AND JUNE, 1923—Concluded 





Maintenance of equipment and stores 





Month and year 


Carmen 





Machinists 


Skilled 
trade 
helpers 











Laborers — 
(shops, (shops, 
gine | engine | ‘Total for 
power hewems, = 
plants, and sittin “aul 
stores) |e estores) 

} 










June, 1Basesaittte cere dacs nn 
May, 19BB.céléduds.o5s22.6---- 
June, 19Bimecbodptck<e su -- 


Number of employees at middle of month 








115, 911 
114, 293 














68, 707 139, 167 
62, 561 115, 595 
60, 908 112, 836 














50, 205 66, 059 600, 652 
45, 596 58, 952 528, 261 
44, 668 517, 450 


57, 677 








June, 1998 ....ccewcnnncces--.0-- \$20, 430, 557 
16, 640, 905 
15, 303, 340 


Total earnings 





Isis, 268, 401 | $4, 825, 609 


$11, 259, 000 $5, 508, 569 | $78, 420, 918 
9, 587, 781 | 12,365,168 | 4,378,012 | 4,834,214 67, 495, 687 
8, 740, 645 | 11,394,555 | 4,148,276 | 4,490,199 | 62,746, 120 








Transportation other than train and yard 





Station 
agents 








Telegra- Truckers 
phers, tele-| (stations, 
phoners, | warehouses, 
and tower-| and plat- 
men forms) 















ES OM SIE TO 
‘ : tion (yard 
Cc roe sneenees, 
and bridge : switch ten- 
flagmen — for ders, and 
and gate- group hostlers) 
men 








Number of employees at middle of month 

































31, 593 
31, 399 
31, 322 





27, 640 42, 090 
26, 688 38, 688 
26, 532 37, 444 





22, 652 217, 208 
23, 028 208, 813 
23, 105 207, 890 





26, 134 
24, 597 
24, 157 








Total earnings 








4, 659, 122 





$3, 903, 510 
3, 951, 482 
3, 798, 046 








$1, 688, 114 |$25, 584, 656 


, 731,917 | 25, 296, 520 4, 458, 923 
4, 328, 065 


1, 733, 012 | 24, 520, 659 





Transportation, train and engine 





Road con- 
ductors 


Road Yard 
brakemen | brakemen 
and and yard 
flagmen helpers 





Road | Road fire- | 


engineers Total for 
and motor- poy | group 
men | 








Number of employees at middle of month 








79, 511 55, 016 
73, 641 49, 991 
72, 109 48, 373 
























46, 869 
43, 069 
42, 848 


48, 800 
45, 226 
44, 742 








Total earnings 








655 | $8, 836, 435 |$11, 769, 124 | $8, 672, 087 


$8, 605, 918 |$12, 989, $63, 585, 957 
8, 232,083 | 12,217,681 | 8, 219,175 | 10,731,261 | 7,960,015 | 59, 323, as 
56, 170, 7 








[625] 


7, 872, 646 | 11,587,219 | 7,651,006 | 10; 267,639 | 7, 622, 537 

















$4, 586, 579 












313, 707 
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Extent of Operation of pena oe Mines, June 28 to July 26 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
numbers of the Montniy Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminoy: 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the numbe,; 
working certain classified hours per week from June 28 to July 25 
1924. The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the 
figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines. 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of 
work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included 
in this report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent of the total our- 
put of bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geolozica| 
Survey. 

WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, py 

WEEKS, JUNE 28, 1924, TO JULY 26, 1924 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per eent of the total output. Prepared by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics from data furuished by the United States Geological Survey} 


| | 
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Mines— 
} 
| Num- Work Work- Work- W ork- . ork- W ork- it 
ber of 4 ing 8 ing 16 ing 24 ng 32 ing 40 ing full 
bb ag mines (ioned bse fog les and less and tess and less | and less | andless | time of 
ing— re- a than 16 | than 24 | than32 | than 40 | than 48 | 48! 
hours hours hours hours hours or more 
ing = . 
Per Per | a; Per | »; Per Per Per | ar Pert | +; Per 
No. eent) N° eent No, cent No cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. en 
1924 
June 28__| 2,422) 1,108 /45.7 | 31 | 1.3} 148) 6.1 | 253 [10.4 | 277 119.4 | 250 (110.3) 107/81 158 | 65 
July 5___| 2,416} 1,123 46.5) 44 | 1.8] 200] 8.3] 342 114. 2 | 342 114.2] 281 |11.7} 77)3.2 Bie <8 
July 12__} 2, 369 | 1, 113 [47.0 | 20 -8 | 136 | 5.7] 219 | 9. 2| 257 [10.8 | 207 | 8 7 | 2261 9.5) 19! aa | 
July 19_.| 2, 391 | 1, 108 }46.1 | 29 | 1.2] 136] 5.7 | 238 /10.0} 288 112 0] 2161 9.0] 205|86] 176) 7.4 
July 26. .| 2, 530 | 1,118 44. 2 82 1.3] 168 6.2] 250) 9.9] 283 jl. 2 234 | 9.2) 244/9.6/ 211) &3 












































Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 
Illinois ! 


A SUMMARY report of the free employment offices of Illinois 
for June, 1923, and June, 1924, is given below. 


COMPARISON OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR WORKERS AT ILLINOIS FREE EM.- 
PLOYMENT OFFICES, JUNE, 1923, AND JUNE, 1924 






































June, 1923 June, 1924 

Item as 

Males | Females; Total Males | Females; Tot! 
NR UP A Ge aie FS 19, 901 6, 921 26, 822 13, 141 7, 156 20, 297 
AE TST ie ME 19, 428 7, 403 26, 831 6, 824 5, 001 11, 825 
Persons referred to positions__._........... 17, 067 6,455 | 23,522 7, 122 4, 940 12, 062 
Persons reported placed in employment.._| 14, 728 5, 650 20, 378 5, 963 4, 27 10, 236 
The number of persons registered per 100 jobs for June, 1923, was 


99.9, and for June, 1924, 171.6. 


iTilinois. Department of Labor. 





The Labor Bulletin, July, 1924. 
[626] 
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y 26, one 
Jowa’s laber surplus was larger m June than im the month imme- 
views diately preeeding. The number of jobs offered per 100 apphcants 
nyine |e Was 49.9 for farm labor and 21.8 for common labor. For all those 
inou. Me applying for work at the three State-Federal employment offices of 
is . . 
mber jowa the proportion ef jobs per 100 men was 37, and per 100 women, 
V 2 65.6. ' . ° 
| 6 {he report on the operations of the employment service for June, 
the . . ¢* 
ines 1924, as published in the lowa Employment Survey for that month 
ty of is as follows: 
uded PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE ACTIVITIES IN IOWA FOR JUNE, 1924 
-Out- 
edto = = ee ON . 
: . - Number 
real Registra- Number 
- Sex tion for Jobs referred to | Placed in 
jobs otered positions 2 
8, BY s nrc A Chel : ecu aan Saki 
IE TE | ee 5, 897 2, 167 2, 169 2,111 
Bureau oR a a ere 1, 512 992 942 897 
2 OE ee ee 7, 409 3, 159 3, 111 3, 008 
. Kentucky * 
g full 6 ° 
ne of According to an agreement of June 1, 1920, between the commis- 


sioner of agriculture, labor, and statistics of Kentucky and the United 

. States Employment Service, the Federal and State employment serv- 
| Per ices were combined in one office, the activities of which from July, 
fas 1920, to June, 1923, are shown m the following table: 


OPERATIONS OF PEDERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE IN KE NTUCKY, JULY, 






























































| 65 1920-JUNE, 1923 
ie fn - eee 88 ; 
| 8&3 : , : | Reported 
ue Sex and vecupation Registration | Help wanted | Help referred — ee 
Males: 
CS £65556 cotadndddapevediccteegdmeb 19, 378 14, 317 11, 792 11, 666 
eo amecetinwdinatn 4, 789 1, 591 1, 670 1, 670 
Clerical and professional ---...........-..--- 1, 840 374 364 314 
NGS cereanaiascasccces 26, 007 | 16, 282 13, 826 13, 650 
. Pemales: ; Tr ta % 
nois ng. .  onmonbedmnntlt 1, 586 1, 039 921 624 
fe Sd i i. 1, Ad 1,076 1, 123 1, 082 
Clerical-and professional... .-....- -.....- 908 316 203 276 
EM- negate MER 4, 305 2, 481 5 2, 387 1982 
eee 86; 882 18, 713 16,163} 15,632 
seal " *Kentucky. Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics. Tenth biennial report, 1920-1921, and 
eleventh biennial report, 1922-1923. Frankfort, 1924, 190 pp. 
"), 297 
1, 825 
2, 062 
0, 236 
was 
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Ohio 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


The State-City Employment Service of Ohio, which cooperates 


with the Federal Employm 
six months of 1924: 


ent Service, reports as follows f 


or the first 


STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT OFFICE Se IN OHIO, JANUARY 1 TO JULY, 















































T Persons Persons 

Kind of labor prey nate a. referred to} reported 

PP sy positions placed 
Rites, ~ FeCl SMS cents 2 ANT 2h SRS ba EY Ls 218, 216 64, 281 64, 556 57, 134 
Nt Re Reetiende i ATRL 1 PA tee 2, 920 1, 980 2, 005 1, 423 
Ty alee anager mon stele ans 221, 136 66, 261 66, 561 8. 557 
Rite gi pewwies set mond |: 96, 340 50, 325 47,555| 41.839 
Riba 3ST PEO Aes RS 317, 476 116, 586 114, 116 100, 396 

Wisconsin 


The operations of Wisconsin public employment offices in June, 
1924, as compared to June, 1923, are shown in brief in the following 
table: * 


ACTIVITIFS OF THE FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WIS. 
CONSIN, JUNE, 1923, AND JUNE, 1924 
































June, 1923 June, 1924 
Item j — 
Males | Females} Total | Males | Females} Total 
Applications for work__.........._....._-- 11, 107 3, 279 14, 386 7, 509 4,@15 11, 524 
ER et Ea ee ee 12, 985 8, 465 16, 450 6, 282 2, 994 9, 276 
Persons referred to positions._.........-.-- 10, 888 2, 972 13, 860 6, 376 3, 105 9, 481 
Persons reported placed_..-_..........-.-- 8, 649 2, 209 10, 858 5, 153 2, 303 7, 456 





Departments of Labor 
‘Illinois 


"THE figures given below showing course of employment in 

Illinois from May te June, 1924, and from June, 1923, to June, 
1924, were published by the Department of Labor of that State in 
the July, 1924, issue of the Labor Bulletin. 





’ Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Mimeographed report. 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
ILLINOIS FROM JUNE, 1923, AND MAY, 1924, TO JUNE, 1924 































































































erates = — 
} Per cent of increase (+) 
» first = or decrease (—) 
Number of 
Industry employees 
; _- yy May, 1924, | June, 1923, 
TULY 1 une, 1924 to to 
’ June, 1924 | June, 1924 
ee | 

ersons Stone, clay, and glass products: 

ported Miscellaneous stone and mineral products --_...........-.--.- 1, 603 —6. 6 —9.2 

laced cb catuibiindibduacsescconecncse 375 — .5 —14.3 

, ed. eecucwunbecne 4, 889 —4,5 —7, 
es RES tl op a SNE ae aL 4, 753 0 +1.9 
57, 134 REIS ASE IS EX SEP Ss RRS See ee 11, 620 | —2.9 | —~4.1 
l, 423 SS OED 

“oo Metals, machinery, and conveyances: x 

__ 98, 007 EGE ge SE EE eae ae 33, 273 —11.6 | —15.8 

papier. Sheet metal work and hardware. -._..........................- 8, 350 —4.1] an. 

41, 839 Eg LEA ESS NS GEIS L ELAS ES 1, 563 —6 71 — 30. 6 

—— Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus__................_.-- 5,015 —4. 6 | —4.9 

100, 396 srass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal....-.....-......._____-- om 2, 533 —2. 6 | —5.0 

_ a emabeewe 13, 618 —6. 1 —21.7 

A wo a eo ou cw csecee 7, oo — - 7% ) 

I te aid eam coeaien 5, 46 —4. 5 | —9,8 

Electrical Sppevetus + PR NS LA Ch A DS 48, 524 —2.1 | 4-95. 1 

tp ceatiecuncdbueca 5, 645 —20. 1 —38. 1 

es i embeaedaccddeccee's 2, 682 +3. 4 | +10. 4 

June, Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry.._............--..-.---- 7, 318 —.2) +7.7 

Wing I Se Aah coe Sie an tan aenngetinnccamnneceel 152, 622 —6.2|° —6.7 
Wood products: - x 

Sawmill and planing mill products -____..............._--.--- 2, 520 +.7 —6.9 

? WIS. Sn SS ae 6, 693 —3. 5 | —9.3 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments_____......_.-_- 2, 667 —5. 9 | —21.4 
Miscellaneous wood RNG? SESE EASE RE eS he 2, 764 —3.7 | —16.7 

—_ oe es necaosamecsoeseesas 598 =.§ —27.2 
ae a a es on On oS ce ececconeds 15, 242 r —3.2 Saas 12.7 
— Furs and leather goods: “ > 
‘otal = eee Een ee O06 oh baleet encinciosmandnaheptncens« i, 775 oe 0 1) 4 
urs coal yet OES PO SS lt Re | ‘ = rt 5 —2 } 
viamenis Boots and shoes ---_-. aah a ET EE ey per ee , 928 +3. 2 _, 
1 Miscellaneous leather goods._...................------..------ 1, 679 +1.6 42.4 
, 524 denctnsin 
9,276 eee is Sareggce 6h, pee eee ee oe 13, 444 | +1. 5 -3.6 
y, SI ~— = ——S— 
7, 456 Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 

. ee eS taldis acne cibeesinn 2, 062 —9.0 —12.7 
EE ER Sa ne 2, 270 —3.4 —13.2 
EN ae eee 3, 433 —4.0 —20.8 
Miscellaneous chemical products. -.-_............-.-.---------- 3, 490 —11.3 —18.3 

ek ee mecbeennsccbeben 11, 255° —7.2 —1%.4 
Printing and paper goods: 
. Dee, wees, Gnd Gebes.. ......5...........-.....-.2 2c. 3, 688 —3. 4 —4.0 

, in Misesiianeous paper goods... ...........-.-..----------------- 886 —3.8 —11.4 
Se ek ees cocnnauen 8, 707 — 3 +2. 6 

ine, ’ lewspapers and periodicals... .................-.-...--.--.-- | 3, 597 —1.2 7.5 

e In re chek icabdiainecasie ik RAL iter | 16, 878 | —1.4 +1.1 

Textiles: Ls 

— Id ts a oc edb mecdsncesce« | 1, 140 —3.2 | +23. 7 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery_..............--------- 1, 883 —8. 6 | --13.6 
EPO RE. 2 GS. ee 625 —13. 4 | —16.7 

ee Cie, BEES eS ee i enon cueensacnsoeecus 3, 648 =i 9 —9.6 
<a veel and laundering: — ons | _ 
en's othing SE EEE, ae ae ee ae a 2, f ao. 4 —13. 
Men’s shirts and furnishings..............-.------------------ 802 —10. 0 —10.7 
Cee @NGUE, GUOGMENE. . 8... nose ccdnacecccccccncecccesce 863 +.6 —16.4 
a enenseseccavesen 58 —4,.9 | —43.3 
ee een emwncnes 958 —24. 1 | —4.0 
Women’s underwear and furnishings --..-............-.-------- 448 — 18.5 | —36. 8 
bith nccutinkihescacednncnvcsereescossssesen- 834 —3.5 | +63. 0 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing...............-.-.---------- 2, 274 —.8 | —3.1 
AS ER een eet 19, 023 +12. 3 | —11.2 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES ry 
TLLINOIS FROM JUNE, 1923, AND MAY, 1924, TO JUNE, 1924—Oondinded 































































































Per ont of increase 
Number of or decrease ( 
Industry employees 
on pay roll _— » 109 
June, 1924 crore Seay | V23, 
June, 1924 | June, 1924 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other-cereal products__-_....-........----.-.- 840 —7.1 a 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving-________-______- 557 +3.9 0.0 
Groceries not elsew here.glassified ...............-------- ; 4, 390 —8.4 14 
Hlaughtering and as 22, 820 +1.3 —13.3 
RI ee ct eR lt tele 3, 660 +3.°0 ) 
Bread and other bakery products. ee Rt PRS d 2, 582 —.5 9 
ie) vee 2, 363 —1.9 13 
Ne ee en cwauéule 1,241 —4.5 —14.2 
Cigars and.other tobacee preducts_____________...--- on 1, 352 +6.1 ~Y. 8 
Te je 306 +27 —26. 5 
dee cream.____. CRE RE, Wht zyapcept Aiaecler Pee talogintaer +4; 603 +7.1 (1 
ee Ee en «ws - + - 4 - $0, 774 =f —10.1 
Total, ali manufacturing industries_............._..-_.--- 7 284, 506 | 2.4: 
Trade—w holesale and retail: | ar 
I ESR CACC nae 3, 252 0 
aS eS Po eee a 567 +2.9 - 
NS OE" Te Ven aaa a ag 732 —1.3 —1,2 
Mail-order houses. ~ 2772 15, 639 —3.8 —17.9 
ssa ems et meta RST hae cepts pie. Ss Jyh cle | 20, 190 —2.9 
Public utilities: | — 
I A a ee re cod | 15, 280 +15 +-12. 2 
Telephone -—-.----.enanar----20--2--2--- nna 25, 098 —2.2 +28 
ee Se... hee. Su bboeibiens oc occuUececues ese 27, 467 0 +5.0 
era Graney Gn cee: 11, 943 —2.5 —Is 
| ES | SS Se de Sey 79, 788 —.8 +32 
IRIS gamers: et aD | 11,02} —92 —38.4 
Building and eontracting: <i 
So TI Setee ahead aie Mae eeaee 6, 696 4+4.6 —16.2 
a on cencen 1, 131 +6.7 +524 
pS NS REE ape eee 1, 195 +6.7 —%.7 
ire Re i ca =~ 7 fremewed be Se Dae: - - 5 rc 9, 022 | 45.2 
nn I, i en ee dnccumecece 7 404, 534 r, —2.9 - 
| 








4 Not comparable reports. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


lowa 


The statistics given below showing percentage changes in the 
number of employees in specified industries in lowa in June, 1924, 
revious month, were furnished by the 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, MAY TO JUNE, 1924 



























—_——_—— 
———— 


Industry 











. 
Employees 


on pay roll 
June, 1924 





Per 

cent | 
ofin- | 
crease 
(+) 
ray. | OF de- | 
crease 
one. 
com- 
pared | 
with 
May, 
1924 


| 
Industry | 











Food and kindred producis: 
Meat packing -_..........._-- | 5,647) +4.4 
a Re I | 875 +2.% 
Fiour and mill products_-_____- 117 —3.3 
Bakery products.............___.| 833 2.3 
ee 505 | +2.6 
Poultry, preduce, butter, etc..__| 818 | +107 
Sugar, sirup, starch, glueose____| 1,399 | +8. 6 
Other food products, coffee, etc._| 290; —4.3 
, SED haga SS, pe W,404 |} +4.6 
Textiles: 
Clothing, men’s _.......- as Soni | $804 —5.9 
Eg Ae ee See 196 —2.5 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen } 
SO PORES = ee 121 -—9. 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc.._| 767; +9.9 
Ee 635 | —12.2 
_ RD Se ee A SS 2,523) —3.3 
Iren and steel] work: 
Foundry and machine shops 
(general classification) -_...__- 2, 200 —.8 | 
Brass and bronze products, 
plumbers’ supplies............| 304 —2.5 
Automobiles, tractors, engines, 
CSF Ce eee —7.5 | 
2 ee Se 224; -—3.9 
SS eee... oe 317 —Li 
oe be a implements_..._--- 894) —9.8 
ashing mechines__..........-.- 490 | —14.0 


Lumber products: 
Millwork, interiors, ete 
Furniture, desks, etc. ........-- 
0 —E ae Se 
Coffins, undertakers’ goods... . 

Carriages, wagons, truck bodies_ 











2,870| —2.9 
734| —3.8 
8] +1.8 
160 |-...-- 


we 


162} —8.! 























Leather products: 
Saddlery and harness..._______- 
Fur goods and tanning, also 
leather gloves................- 


Paper products, printing and pub- 
lishing: 

Paper and paper products_-____- 

Printing and publishing ~-....... 


ole. SE en ae 
TS EE ae 
Stone and clay products: 
Cement, plaster, gypsum__-___-_- 
Brick and tile (clay)-_...__- 


Marble and granite, crushed | 
rock and stone................ 


nD, GERRI, onc cumatinanambade 
Railway car shops - --.........-.-.- 
Various industries: 


Brooms and __NERREPEE Te pane 
Laundries. ...- Pie. ee SAT IF 





Employees 
on pay roll 
June, 1924 









Per 

cent 

of in- 
crease 
(+) 
or de- 
crease 


(—) 





Num- 
ber 





























355| —4.3 
254 | +26.4 
1, 778 





























27 | +22 
2,236 —.8 
716) —7.1 
146 | +22.7 
31584 —.4 
433 | +13.1 
8,476) +24 
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New York 
















































The following figures from the New York State Department of 
Labor show the fluctuations in numbers of employees and in amounts of 
ay rolls in certain manufacturing industries in New York State in 
une, 1924, compared with May, 1924, and June, 1923: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLIN VARIols 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK FROM MAY To 
JUNE, 1924, AND FROM JUNE, 1923, TO JUNE, 1924e 




















Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (— 
Industry May, 1924, to June, 1924/June, 1923, to June, 1924 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
employees | payroll | employees | pay roll 
ee ll ht i ainsi ne el in neni tne arsdyainienadibed +4. 4 +6.7 +2. 1 +89 
PS EESREE DE SOUR SESS Pg ETT ea ES —2.0 +13. 6 +32. 6 429 4 
OR LEAR PRR ADEE 5 +.7 +.7 +13. 7 4140 
i ie cause awnenbontmil —2.9 —2.1 —18.9 —15. ¢ 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products ____................-- — 23.3 —27.4 —41. 1 —49 
St-uctural and architectural iron work __-........._.--- —1.7 —3.9 —3. 6 —f, | 
gE ESET SCS EEN: aR eee —5.7 —3.1 —19.9 —22,9 
Seen Pee. wenn tibet tatjow 1.4. —12.9 —-14.0 —40. 7 —38. 5 
Gare Gee tons... .. eel bss ceddues.......4 —2.0 —5.8 — 20. 2 —25.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus__._....________- +.1 —1.0 —12.8 —11,8 
BE ss et Sr Te as ee ae —4.7 —13.5 -—7.7 —§,2 
Agricuitural implements - ---_-..........--------------- —16.5 —17.1 — 28. 6 — 2.9 
Electrical machinery, epparatus, etc____......_.__-_._- —3.4 —5.2 —.1 —20 
Foundry and machine shops.................--.-.----- —2.3 —4.4 —14.6 —15.8 
Automobiles and parts__..........-.._.---..--..------- —8.7 —18.9 —25.8 —32 
Car, locomotive, and equipment factories__........_.__- +7.0 +9. 7 —29. 2 —31.8 
Railway ug ERI ISS ae eee See La —2.4 —8.3 —9.4 —16.8 
Lumber: 
SS RUE EAST geile eer pee +e +1.8 +4.9 +2.2 +6. 0 
8 EE a OS ae ae +15.1 +7.8 —12.3 —18.2 
Furniture and cabinet work __....._......---.--------- —2.7 —3. 6 —6. 7 —6.7 
NS ee et eee dtd) baad —2.2 —3.4 —6.3 —6.9 
Pianos, ergans, and other musical instruments - - - ____-- —6.7 —6.4 —12.0 —] 
ROM) foes... bat wade a cities net +5.8 +8. 1 —12.9 1 
Boot ae oct is, Clee pei 8 —3.2 —5.8 —14.1 —22.' 
Drugs and chemicals._........-- alis Gan. duis... 38 —4.5 —3.4 —19 —.9 
Seren NII ats. es es ai oe +.7 +1.1 —7.7 —7.8 
Paper boxes and tubes-_-.-.-.-- Cees iit, i ctiaedon--cnsiek —2.1 —3.0 —5.7 8 
Printing: 
ise einen cet ED dim wine Stipes —2.0 —2.5 —19.4 —17.3 
et ee, ecw awoneon samoaies —2.4 —4,2 —3.9 —.f 
od... cts needed ok —3.9 —5.8 —20. 8 — 26.8 
REE ER A IS ER NE i Is ee +2.1 —6. 2 —7.9 —19.8 
Woolens and worsteds.-_......-- 2222... -22 22-221 ---- —13.0 —13.7 —18.9 —19 
Ss aS Te —1L1 —4.3 —32. 1 —37.7 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods -.....---.-- —13.1 —14.5 —21,8 —30.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._............-...._----.-- +.4 —2.4 —9. 6 —13.7 
OE EE ae eee ee +15.8 +24. 7 —9.3 —16. 7 
NN ET Ps eee —4.4 —6. 2 —2A.8 —26.7 
EE Os ae —14.7 —15.8 —20. 2 —19.9 
Dregne SaeeGwent.... ...... aii wded owed... 2... —14.4 —13.6 —6. 6 —6,3 
ee ae ieee Se os ae —1.3 +1. 1 +2. 2 +3.4 
a esl +Li +4. 1 —i1.1 —l.f 
Slaughtering and meat products__.._..........------.-- —-18 +.2 +1.7 +.2 
Bread and other bakery products--.--_.........._-...-- +6. 3 +6. 4 +44 +5. 1 
Confectionery and ice cream -.--.-...............--------. +1.9 +2. 1 —6. 6 +1.0 
Cigars and other tobacco products. ...............--... +.9 +4. 3 —3.6 +. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 







Wisconsin 





The inereases and decreases in volume of employment and amounts 
of pay rolls in various industries in Wisconsin from January, 
1922, to June, 1924, and from May to June, 1924, are shown in the 
following report from the Industrial Commission of that State: 






PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEFSANDIN TOTALAMOUNT 
OF PAY ROLL IN VARIOUS KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN 








—_— - LS 























| Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
in— 














Number of em- Amount of pay 
ployees roll 





Kind of employment 
























































May, Jan., May, | Jan., 
1924, to | 1922, to | 1924, to | 1922, to 
June, June, June, June, 
1924 1924 1924 1924 
Manual 
nag dnb ahd deschde catcagbnlnacanseagescene-cac | +42 ee foe a allel al 
pf eee eee ee ee ee ee ee oe Se +3.8 +105. 4 —87)} +1610 
Lead and ginc...-........- dhe Mek teeta naine MR ona bem ns +4.1 +98. 4 —.8!' +156.9 
Tec 5 ie aed ddadigeowstdsdeoctcochustuscts vows +3. 5 +1143 —17.0 +166, 3 
eee EE EE ee na ea ‘ +1.3 +21. 5 413.4; +1566 
Manuiiiitues..---=--.--2----..L...... Ses > te : —4.0 +18. 4 | 8.6; +447 
ee EES EE a ee ee —.8 +-94. 0 | +3.0) +2411 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks__.._......______________- +10.3 |) +323. 7 +23.2]} +4724 
CE RE 8 1 a) AC ee ee ee ei —3.3 +34. 6 —6. 4 +174.0 
GR ie) ee eS is cl eee —9. 4 +30. 7 —16. 1 +74.2 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products___....._...__._.____.| —41.4 +29. 4 —40. 0 +82. 5 
Structural-iron work - -._.. of ~bb52 aT res eae —4.3 +3. 6 +.7 | +44. 5 
Foundries and machine shops_.___..__.._______________ —12.9 +32. 0 —26. 6 | +67.3 
Dees Pepemamone. 35.2 533 —.3 +5. 1 —6. 4 | +33. 1 
CRS eee 2 eee Sd aitinhh telactihe —.8 +47. 5 —4.1)} +98. 0 
Aluminum and enamel ware_____.______- RES 2) ES wi | —10.0 +20. 4 —22. 2 | +30. 5 
EO, OBR FS LE SIR eae eee ee Dees —3.7 +-47. 8 —10.1 |; +100.7 
ci mbarenncccasceccanecel TT, Senet «SSR bees 
Otter metal products. 2. 00st esl. | —10.5 +45. 6 —6.5 | +97.8 
Wettitinieliessdee SE Le Pa aS —2.3| +228 —9.0| +557 
Sawmills and planing mills._.........._..._-_________.- +.9 +44. 9 —16. 1 | +85. 8 
EAGT 4 APC FR aa | -108] 4170] -74] +4238 
Deer MR Ss ee —4.7 +47. 3 —15. 5 | +63. 8 
Sash, door, and interior finish__..__....___.___________- —1.4 +24. 1 +2. 1 | +50. 8 
Ss i —4,7 —.4 —3.8 +-32.9 
a” RS ae Se ne a Oh 5 EEE —5.5 —4.9 —11.4 | -+-29. 7 
Rha. ANAS. . Sask wei cb sages death ds sk endiee b-< +1.9 +36. 2 +15 +70. 1 
eee che devtrcupecabe —1.6 —12.3 +1.4 —2.3 
POR GRCH ESE G. GREE TONS) a i ee = *t -7.8 —24.4 —6. 2 | —1,2 
NE OOS nk 8 cntedibnes-cmene es ate A dy ee +8. 8 —26. 3 +21. 9 —24.8 
Other leather products _._.........._._._____- 8h. ede —5.4 +84. 2 —10.5) +1184 
PRN Bhs tdi ds bis shh cesieeessithidacassscn sed np aundinedins —.8 +15. 7 —3. 6 | +25.9 
ee NE mena Aes Lp ian a +.4 +19. 0 —1.5) +300 
om Me Aa TED PY GUN FY yas eats —1.6 +2.1 —10.8 | +6. 5 
SS “ee eee —5.3 +13. 8 —8.7 +29, 2 
Temtaee.... 2. Ret NE Te SS ebfee, cfd bat oh —.2 —7.7 —.3 | —7.1 
Hosiery and other knit goods____._..._...-.....---. —7.1 —3.3 +12. 1 | —5, 1 
TEE. enpentibntbeatabdetenescnesameeste ress | 422.9 —3.2/ +28.2) —4,2 
Other textile products_._..__......- 2.2.22. ; —12.6 —28. 9 —12.7 —2).5 
Pi ntcket tedheiinb iad: jnng sentinel beaks ddubeduanuso<= 4 0 +21.7 —1.0 +43.4 
met maaktn@. 3 — odk cee I he. ih +2.8 +2.9 —1.7 +221 
Baking and confectionery ...............--.-.-.--.-.--. —1.7 +21. 9 —.1} +44.0 
ae cement ee - sae cplpieladaepal apmiips +5. 3 | +12. 2 £5 +23.5 
Caaning ene preserving... .. 2232 id eee idk cide 0; +111.1 +113 +168. 9 
F SENET: Se oe Pee > Laer e Ser ae ey eee —18. 9 —34. 4 —18.5 —16.9 
Tobacco manufacturing .................-...-.-.------- —1.6 —46. 9 +4.1 —38.5 
0 tes a ra ae anaemia ala —.6 +96. 3 —3.8 +178.9 
net all ot ali ly Sa LS I a 5 SEED SIRI SEES —3.1 4-36. 9 —9. 8 +51.9 
ting and eee age STE SINT See eee +1.5 +21.7 +. 5 +31.4 
, cleaning, and dyeing _..._...............-..--- —2.4 +20, 0 —1.5 +48. 0 
Chemicals including soap, glue, and explosive). ..........- —2.2 —8.7 +3. 2 +.7 
Construction 
Me dur 20kd, MAAR Bik hts ca Jos dade | +244) +1002 +24.9; +137.9 
I i +22.2 EN EER aetna 
(aie? oh ty dy itl BL ti a lll fa age rN ei +80. 7 —2.3 +40. 1 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging............................! +17.3! +4149.3 +25. 3 +316. 0 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOr NT 
OF PAY ROLL IN VARIOUS KINDS OF EMPLOY MENT IN WISCONSIN—Conclud.:: 




















= OO SS — 
Per cent of increase (+) or decrease | ~) 
in— 
Nuatber of em- Amount of pay 
‘aes 1] 
Kind of employment ployees — 
May, Jan., May, Jan., 
1924, to { 1922,to { 1924, to {| 1922. 1, 
June, June, June, June, 
1924 1924 1924 1924 
Manual—C oncluded 
Communieation: 
Mac ctn oo hacen etsiesscdbvnceesasesape slat ali +3.8 +25.4 —.5 1.0 
SS TS SEN a mene +3.2 +13.9 —1.5 ) 6 
Express, telephone, and telegraph.____._.__.__.-.....-___-- +5. 8 +45. 6 —4.4 { 
» SY 8 GRIT Sp ae 79 gt SRR ReRR na —5.9 +18. 5 —15 g 
pS EE EE Ses eee +2.2 a aah badnedl. <- 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries_..___...*__..__..-_-__-_--- +1.4 +10. 1 aos +15. 
Coustruction___-_- 32% “Oy ye eC ee ee et ee —-L8 —9. 2 —5.3 2.3 
«| - Sas Saas ae etSeGhc nciwwa : +1.8 +9.9 +.1 17. 
Se in ela RS SEE IR IEEE EI a POI : —.3 +12.7 +.8 +19.6 
Retail trade—sales force only.______. SS Soe sete Ee ers Pe —1.3 +2.2 +6. 0 13.5 
Miscellaneous professional services _....._..._____________- wend 14.4 +11 —3.9 4+) 
Hotels and restaurants.................___..____._.-..- zd —.2 2 » SS Gas Rae 
j 














Unemployment in Foreign Countries ' 


IN CE the last publication ‘n the Monruiy Lasor Review (May, 
S 1924, pp. 160-170) of deta on unemployment in foreign coun- 
tries, considerable improvement has taken place in the general 
employment situation. The chief feature of the latest available 
ae of unemployment is the sharp decline of unemployment in 
ermany, where 28.2 per cent of the trade-union members were 
wholly unemployed in December, 1923, and 42 per cent were 
working short time, as compared with 8.6 and 8.2 per cent, r- 
spectively, at the end of May, 1924. Further decreases in 
unemployment took place in Great Britain, France, the Netherland. 
Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Esthonia. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Palestine. The only countries tha’ 
experienced an increase in unemployment were Poland, Belgium, 
Canada, and Australia. In Poland, unemployment increased steadily 
during the first quarter of the present year. Tiis was probably due, 
to a certain extent, to the stabilization of the Polish currency. 
Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries «| 
the latest date for which data are available is as follows: 
Great Britain. —In describing the employment situation in June. 
the Ministry of Labor Gazette states that— 
staring, ie first half of June there was a decline in employment, the Whits.1 
holidays being extended in many cases. In the latter half of the month, how- 
ever, there was a recovery, and at the end of June the numbers of workpeo) le 
unemployed were about the same as at the end of May. As.co red with the 


revious month a decline was reported in coal mining and in the wool textile 
industry, but there was some improvement in the engineering and shipbuilding 





1 Exeept where otherwise noted, the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in the table 
on pp. 142 and 143. 
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industries. Employment was good in the tin-plate and steel-sheet, carpet, jute, 
and brick trades, and with mill sawyers, coach builders, and skilled workmen in 
the baller trades; it was fairly good in the coal-mining industry and in eertain 
pranches of the metal and clothing trades; and fair in the printing and furnishing 
trades. In some other large industries, however, including iron and steel manu- 
facture, engineering, shipbuilding, and the cotton trade, it continued slack. 

Among members of trade-unions from which returns were received the per- 
centage of unemployed was 7.2 at the end of June, 1924, compared with 7 at the 
end of May and with 11.1 at the end of June, 1923. Among workpeople covered 
by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering approximately 11,500,000 and 
working in practically every industry except agriculture and private domestic 
service, the we une oyed on June 23, 1924, was 9.4, compared with 
9.5.0n May , 2924, and 11.3 at the end of June, 1923. * * * ‘The number 
of workpeople registered on June 30, 1924, at employment exchanges as applicants 
for employment was approximately 1,015,000, of whom men naaened 173.000 
and women 187,000, the remainder being boys and girls. The corresponding 
total for May 26, 1924, was 1,022,000, of whom 767,000 were men and 191,000 
were women. On June 16, after the decline of employment, which began at 
Whitsun, the total was 1,052,000. 


Germany.—The improvement in the German employment situa- 
tion which had set in beginning with February, 1924, continued up 
to the end of June. In jaay, however, there were signs of another 
turn for the worse. The Reiehsarbeitsblatt, the official bulletin of 
the Federal Ministry of Labor, in its issue of July 1, 1924, sum- 
marizes the situation in May as follows: } 


During May the labor market showed increased symptoms of a slowing down 
of the improvement that had begun in preceding months and at times there 
were indications of a decided worsening. (Compared with the preceding month, 
the situation varied greatly from industry group to industry group and from 
district to district. In spite of a decidedly downward trend, the state of employ- 
ment as a whole could not as yet be described as unfavorable. 


In a subsequent issue (July 16, 1924) the Reichsarbeitsblatt makes 
the following statement: 


The economic difficulties of German industry increased during June. There 
was a lack of new orders, and the raising of funds for the maintenance of opera- 
tion became more and more difficult. The number of bankruptcies increased. 
The lack of orders and of eredit forced establishments in various industry groups 
to resort more uently than in the preceding month to short time or to dis- 
charge workers. he number of wholly unemployed persons in receipt of un- 
employment donations increased from 208,258 on June 1, 1924, to 240,766 on 
July 1, the:increase taking place during the second half of the month. According 
to returns from 2;040 typical industrial establishments, employing over one 
million workers, the proportion of establishments reporting business as bad had 
increased from 32 to 43 per cent. 

Quoting from the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Economic Review 
(London, July 18, 1924) sums up the general economic situation in 
June as follows: 


In June there was a marked tendency to clear stocks and a noticeable fall in 
prices, accompanied by greater easiness in the money market. In Upper Silesia 
demand for hard eoals and coke was limited to immediate requirements owing te 
the restrictive effect of the credit shortage upen industry. Im the potash in- 
dustry the home market was slight and the foreign market failed to realize 
expectations. Foreign prices are so low that they hardly cover the costs of 
production. Up to the end of June 12,000 employees ‘had been dismissed, and 
40 factories ceased work. At the present moment three-quarters of the factories 
whieh were working this time last year are closed down. Pricea, which are 


snente 48 per eent below prewar, are expected to fall still further, and only the 
f th 
The Upper 









































the most modern equipment can continue under these conditions. 
Silesian iron industry suffers from West German competition and 
is practically without a market. There was a relatively good foreign demand for 
Rhineland rolling-mill products, but it was stifled by the high prices quoted. 
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Orders in the machine industry were practically nil owing to the money and cred 
shortage. The foreign market, especially in Belgium, France, Italy, and Spain 
was practically closed owing to high costs of production and customs barriers. 
In the locomotive industry there w»re no new orders from the State railways oy, 
account of the Dawes report proposals. There was a falling off of work in the 
electrotechnical industry. In the dye industry the production of intermediate 
products and dyestuffs declined. Export to Japan and China was fairly satis. 
factory, but that to British India less so. The production of manures further 
increased and reached the average. In the chemical preparation industry the 
expectation of an improvement due to the clearing of stocks at exceptiona| 
prices was not realized owing to an insufficient market. There was a further 
slight decline in the paper industry, and the situation with regard to the type 
foundries and zincographical works becomes worse from day to day. The 
rubber industry suffers especially from the credit shortage, as it is compelled to 
maintain considerable stores of manufactured goods in addition to large stores of 
raw materials. The textile industry is cccupied with the production of seasona] 
goods, and as even in normal times payments are not due till the autumn the 
effects of the credit shortage are exceptionally severe. The retail trade is ep. 
deavoring to cancel orders already given. Carded yarn and cloth factories are 
still occupied with orders on hand. In the shoe industry retail prices have not 
fallen sufficiently to enlarge the market. 


The following employment statistics published in the July 1, 1924, 
issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt and covering the month of May are 
the most recent statistics available: 

Returns relating to unemployment among trade-union members 
showed a further improvement, but in spite of this it was clear that 
the situation was less satisfactory than formerly. Out of 3,704,695 
members covered by the 38 federations making returns, 317,425, or 
8.6 per cent were unemployed on May 31, 1924, as compared with 
10.4 per cent at the end of the previous month and with 6.2 per cent 
at the end of. May, 1923. These figures relate to members wholly 
unemployed. In addition, returns from trade-unions show that of 
3,209,530 members covered, 263,252, or 8.2 per cent, were working 
short time at the end of May, as compared with 5.8 per cent at the 
end of the preceding month. 

The most recent figures concerning totally unemployed persons in 
receipt of unempleyment benefits showed a slight increase. On May 
1, the total was 310,547, on May 15, 242,199, on June 1, 209,101, 
and on June 15, 214,486. These totals relate to the unoccupied area 
only. A noteworthy fact is that nearly one-half (93,328) of all the 
subsidized unemployed have been in receipt of doles for more tian 
three months, and that 37,275 have been in receipt of pecuniary aid 
for more than six months. 

Statistics supplied by employment exchanges gave 1,364,300 as 
the total number of applicants for employment during May, or 23.9 
per cent less than in April. The number of positions open on thie 
other hand, was 579,594, or 15.8 per cent less than in April. For 
every 100 positions for men there were on an average 289 applications, 
and for every 100 for women 143. In April the corresponding 
figures were 321 and 144, respectively. 

According to the monthly reports of the sick funds, the number of 
members paying contributions on June 1 (and therefore assumed to 
be working) showed a 3 per cent increase over the preceding month. 
The increase on May 1 over April 1 was 5.9 per cent. The figure for 
June 1 therefore indicates a slowing down in the improvement of the 
labor market. 
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France—Unemployment in France continues to be negligible. 
The latest returns as to the state of employment show that on July 17, 
1924, only 531 persons were in receipt of unemployment benefits from 
departmental and municipal unemployment funds. It should be 
noted that in March, 1921, when France was in the midst of an 
economic ¢risis, the number of persons in receipt of unemployment 
benefit was 91,225. By January, 1922, this number had fallen to 
10,071, and by January, 1923, to 2,764, and according to the most 
recent statistics it has dropped to 531. 

The reports of public employment exchanges also indicate a 
decrease in the number of applicants for work. On July 12, 7,837 
applicants for work were on the live register, as against 8,758 at the 
end of the preceding week. ~ 

Belgium.—The latest figures available on unemployment relate 
to May but are provisional only. Returns received by the Ministr 
of Industry and Labor from 1,462 approved unemployment funds 
with a total membership of 661,384, show that 21,148 persons were 
either totally or partially unemployed at the end of the month. 
The total days lost through unemployment in May numbered 246,962 
or 1.56 per cent of the aggregate possible working-days; in the 

receding month the percentage was 1.36, and in May, 1923, 1.52. 

uring May, 13,259 applications for employment were received at 
employment exchanges, as compared with 13,203 in the preceding 
month. Jobs reported by employers in May numbered 11,603, as 
against 12,125 in April. There were thus on an average 114 appli- 
cants “y each 100 positions reported as open, as compared with 109 
in April. 

A tale from the American commercial attaché at Brussels, dated 
July 21, 1924 (Coramerce Reports, July 28, 1924, p. 211), reports 
reneral summer depression in Belgian industries. ‘The steel market 
is characterized by general dullness and slowly falling prices with 
foreign buyers restricting their purchases and offering less than the 
current Belgian quotations. The general hesitancy is attributed 
to the political situation and the waiting for final results of the 
London conference. The position of the producers is thus weakening 
and is complicated by business stagnation, high manufacturing costs, 
and credit stringency. There is little prospect of any revival until 
the present feeling of uncertainty is dispelled. 

The flax branch of Flemish textiles maintains its previous activity 
under the stimulation of the comparative stability of the franc. 
The employment situtation in the cotton industry continues to be 
unfavorable, with business slow and contracts difficult to obtain 
except by serious price reductions. 

A slight improvement became apparent in the window-glass 
industry toward the end of June, but the demand still totals only 
about Dicentousthe of the current production. Plate-glass produc- 
tion continues prosperous. 

The Netherlands —A cable from the American commercial attaché 
at The Hague, dated July 21, 1924 (Commerce Reports, July 28, 1924, 
p. 214), states that ‘some further improvement has occurred in the 
unemployment situation, maintaining the indication of better busi- 
ness activity. It appears, however, that the seasonal improvement 
has now reached its maximum. ‘The total number of idle declined 
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from.52,180.0n May 31 :to.50,850 on June 21, the medification being mo 
almost. exclusively in the building trades and in mechanical cop. ind 





struction.” oot 

As was expected, -the long-continued textile strike was finally inc 
adjusted on the basis.of a 744 per,cent reduction in wages and the pa 
establishment.of 130 hours’.overtime per year. The textile industry ex} 


reports favorable demand frem British India. Purchases fro 
Java are regular but. limited. Domestic business is ‘handicapped 
by the holding off of customers for lower prices. th 

Switzerland.—Sinece February, 1922, unemployment in Switzerland 


has been:steadily decreasing, except for temporary seasenal setbacks. Ox 
One industry after.another has begun to show gradual improvemeni, & 

so that the employment situation, while not yet entirely satisfactory m 
in all industries, gives cause for encouragement and has relieved tii 22 
Government of the necessity of providing unemployment and indiis- 

trial subsidies. ce 


During June, 1924, there was a further decrease in unemploymeiut, 
the number of totally unemployed being 10,938 at the end of the 
month, or .2,680 less than at the end of May. All industry and 
occupational groups shared in this improvement of the labor markot. 
The groups showing a decrease in unemployment of more than 1()( 

ns were: ‘Unskilled workers (34); building trades, manufacture 
of building material, and painting (431); employees of hotels an 
restaurants (319); textile industry (298); commerce and ‘administra- 
tion (223); metal, machinery, and electrotechnical industries :(163); 
and food industries (105). 

The number of short-time workers decreased from 4,988 in May 
to.2,943 in June. The greatest decreases in the number of short- 
time workers teok place in the textile industry (1,536); the metal 
and machinery industries (237); and among unskilled workers (130). 

A. total of 4,447 unemployed persons were given temporary emplvv- 
ment.on emergency relief works in. June. ince these were counted 
as totally unemployed, the number of actually unemployed was only 
6,791. this number, 563 received unemployment donations. 

ttaly.—The latest ad nt statisties published by tlic 
National Social Insurance Fund (Unemployment Insurance Branc|i) 
cover the month .of May, 1924. They »show that.on May 31, 1924, 
the number of totally unemployed -was 155;935 (111,)654 men and 
44,281 women), as against 176,859 on April 30, 1924, a decrease o! 
20,924, or 11.83 percent. Of:the totally unemployed, 29;957 received 
ee benefits ‘from the Government, :as compared wit!) 
33,440.in April, 1924. Asin preceding months the districts:of Emilia, 
Lombardy, Liguria, Campania, Venice, Piedmont, and Tescana, ai! 
en wey central districts, account for the:great majority of the 
unemployed. 

Theindustry :groups.chiefly affected by unemployment were mining, 
building and construction (27,273), agriculture (26;2038) , meta) indus- 
tries (24,602), textile industries. (24,460), clerical workers (16,507). 
public utilities (42,754) ,.and the food industries .(12;631). 

July ger an the errmupene at map attaché at eer oe 

uy 5, . (Commerce ris, July 1: 1924, :p. 72), states that 
the industrial situation is. generally satisf:ctory. Tulthoagh demand 
for dron and steels ‘somewhat restricted and new orders are limited, 
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moderate activity continues. Activity has revived in the eotton 
industry; the mills are working normally with the domestic market 
cood and foreign demand sustained. The situation in the woolen 
industry is satisfactory, with spinning and carded wool working 
particularly active. Orders for the winter season are heavier than 
expected and the outlook is favorable. The rapid increase in pro- 
duction has eaused a temporary depression in the knit-goods industry. 
The natural silk industry has been hurt by strong competition on 
the part of artificial silk, and orders are small. 

Denmark.—Aceording to a report from the American consulate at 
Copenhagen dated July 7, 1924, the number of unemployed continued 
to deerease during the month of June, the figures at the close of the 
month being 13,962 as against 17,507 on the last day of May and 
22,000 at the close of June, 1923. Increased employment has been 
reported especially in the case of the following: Laborers, earth and 
cement workers, blacksmiths, textile workers, book printers and 
binders, harbor workers, and bakers. 

A cable from the American commercial attaché at Copenhagen, 
dated July 17, 1924 (Commerce Reports, July 28, 1924, p. 213), states 
that no particular change has ocewred in the ind > strial situation since 
June. Tosslitheans generally are favorable and the various industries 
are fairly active. Labor remains quiet and minor disputes are being 
settled amicably. 

While, in general, business has been lively, trade and industry are 
now commencing to feel the effects of dear money and the policy of 
credit restriction pursued by the banks on the recommendation of the 
Government. Nevertheless, Danish foreign trade continues on an 
unprecedented scale. As agricultural products form the bulk of 
Danish exports and as prices thereof have advanced sharply, Danish 
farming is now passing through a period of great prosperity. 

Norway.—The American commercial attaché at Copenhagen cabled 
under date of July 17, 1924 (Commerce Reports, July 28, 1924, p. 215), 
that in Norway the political and economic situation has not a1 ed 
materially from that of a month ago. Conditions are still somewhat 
disturbed and uncertainty continues in the immediate outlook since 
the wage negotiations now in course have not led to agreement in 
many instances. Unemployment has been relieved still further, and 
the number of registered unemployed now stands at 10,000, with 
6,000 engaged in State emergency work. Although still above the 
normal level, this denotes a great improvement in the labor situation. 

is from the various industries indicate a rather low degree of 
activity. 

8 n.—Acceording to a cable from the American consulate at 
Stockholm dated July 17, 1924 (Commerce Reports, July 28, 1924, 

. 215), the Swedish economic situation, as was expected, has been 
avorably influenced by the vigorous stabilization efforts of the bank 
of issue and the dollar credits obtained, and the developments during 
the past month have given proof of a decided stability. Proof of the 
activity of Swedish industries is furnished by the unemployment 
Agures, which for June stood at 7,000, as compared with 10,300 for 

y. 


: Sales of lumber are progressing at a very high rate. The business 
situation in the iron and steel industry shows no improvement but 
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continues dull. The wood-pulp industry is operating at full capacity 
and advance sales of sulphite pulp now total 230,000 tons. S 

Finland.—The Bank of Finland Mon‘ bly Bulletin gives the numbhe; 
of registered unemployed as 780 on May 31, 1924, as compared with 
1,303 at the end of April, and 699 at the end of May, 1923. As usual 
in the spring, small strikes have occurred locally, but these interrup- 
tions have been so insignificant that labor conditions may stil] he 
considered satisfactory. 

Poland.—Recent cable advices from the American trade ¢om- 
missioner and the American consulate at Warsaw (Commerce Reports, 
July 21, 1924, p. 143) indicate that as a result of the acute credit 
stringency—interest rates have soared as high as 18 per cent per 
month—business depression continues to become more acute. ‘I'he 
iron smelting industry is at a standstill, with many furnaces idle. 
There is also a crisis in other metal industries with the exception of 
zinc, which has been able to operate at normal on account of the 
export demand, principally from England. Activity in the Lodz 
wool and cotton industry averages from 32 to 48 hours a week, as 
against 96 hours which is the normal (two shifts) and 144 hours the 
capacity week. Cancellation of Government contracts has seriously 
embarrassed textile manufacturers and made it difficult for them to 
meet payments on foreign raw materials. Petroleum refineries are 
choked with stock and are reported to have ceased operations, unable 
either to export or to liquidate in the domestic market. Paper pro- 
duction has been cut from 4,000 to 2,500 tons monthly, with heavy 
stocks reported on hand. Chemical industries have cut production 
in half and are experiencing difficulty in financing purchases of foreign 
raw materials. 

An exception to this decline in industrial activity is the Silesian 
coal industry, which has been sustained through orders from Germany 
a were brought about by the strike in the German-Silesian ul! 

elds. 

No recent statistics as to the number of unemployed are availabe. 
The latest figures published relate to March 31, 1924, when the 
unemployed numbered 112,583, as compared with 110,737 at the end 
of February, and 114,570 at the end of March, 1923. 

Esthonia.—According to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
League of Nations the number of unemployed in Esthonia was 2,()7' 
on May 31, 1924, as against 4,157 at the end of April. The American 
consulate at Reval reports under date of June 14, 1924, that the 
Government has taken serious measures to segregate the real unem- 
ployed from persons unwilling to work but who at the same time 
claim unemployment benefit. In consequence of this policy, tlic 
number of unemployed in Reval was cut down from about 1,000 to 
442 in the month of May. 

Austria.—The official Austrian unemployment statistics show that 
at the end of May, 1924, the number of totally unemployed persons 
receiving Government support had decreased to 68,475, the lowe-t 
level since November, 1922: Compared with April, 1924, tlic 
decrease during May amounted to 17 per cent. e decrease in 
unemployment was general throughout all Austria. Unemployment 
is especially low now in the building trades. Unskilled workers, 
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acity. |— metal workers, and clerical workers account for the largest number 
*’ & of unemployed. 


Im ber A cable from the American trade commissioner at Vienna, dated 
l with & July 9, 1924 (Commerce Reports, July 21, 1924, p. 147), describes 
Usual] | Austrian industrial conditions as varied. The iron and steel works 
ITup- | will be occupied for some months, but the volume of orders is decreas- 


ill be ing and prices are unsatisfactory. The metal industries are com- 
plaining of the money shortage, slack sales, and the import barriers 

com. (§ maintained by the Succession States. The machinery industry is 
ports, | now working at 60 per cent capacity and is earning small profits. 
Credit This industry, with the exception of the specialty manufacturers, is 
t per [| busy with foreign orders. Paper manufacture is reported as satis- 
The factory. The coal market is s‘agnant, in anticipation of a further 

idle. rice reduction and the failure to purchase winter reserves on account 
on of @ of the credit stringency. The recent heavy decrease in hide prices 
f the has caused a serious situation within the leather industry, and export 
Lodz businessis dull. Orders are falling off in the textile industry, and the 


k, as spinning and weaving mills are operating on a part-time basis. The 
s the lumber trade is reported to be dull. 
yusly Czechoslovakia.—A cable from the American commercial attaché 
m to at Prague, dated July 5, 1924 (Commerce Reports, July 14, 1924, 
3 are . 71), states that despite the continuing shortage o credit, Czecho- 
able Slovak business conditions remained steady throughout June, and 
pro- that the immediate outlook is considered favorable. At the same 
PAVY time business expansion is still restricted by the lack of ready funds— 
‘tion a condition which now characterizes all of the European countries. 
eign Satisfactory activity is reported by the iron and steel and engineering 

industries, the shoe, glassware, and porcelain branches, and some 
sian sections of the textile industry. Business is reported slack for the 
any sawmills and the flour mills. 
coal A further decrease in the number of unemployed was reported for 

May and June. During this period the labor situation remained 
ble. quiet. The relatively low number of unemployed in Czechoslovakia 
the may be taken as an indication of satisfactory industrial activity 
end within the country. 

Came i The’ Dousiaioh Bureau of Statistics reviews the July 

the employment situation as follows: 
076 A continuation of the moderately upward movement that employment has 
can shown in recent months was recorded at the beginning of July, although the 
the improvement was less pronounced than in the preceding month and also than in 
m- the corresponding month of last year. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
| tabulated returns from 5,752 firms who employed 785,507 workers on July 1, 
ime as compared with 781,988 on June 1. This fractional percentage increase caused 
the the index number to rise from 95.2 on the latter date to 95.9 for month under 
) to review, as compared with 99.5; 91.1 and 87.5 on July 1,. 1923, 1922, and 1921, 

respectively. The gains indicated at the beginning of July were very largely 


hat confined to seasonal expansion in construction, railway operation, sawmills, fish, 
Lab fruit and hi pre canneries. Manufacturing, on the whole, showed dullness 
oO 


ons mainly due between-season slackness in textiles, supplementing declines in 

est iron and steel industries. 

the An analysis of the returns by Provinces shows that rather small additions to 
. staffs were recorded in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia; 
in in the Prairie Provinces there was @ substantial increase in activity, while in 

ont Ontario the tendency was downward. In the Maritime Provinces improvement 

rs, in lumber and paper mills, in logging, railway transportations, construction and 


summer hotels was largely offset by curtailment in textiles, iron and steel, coal 
mines and shipping and stevedoring. Returns were received from 625 firms, with 
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an aggregate working force of 66,890 persons, or 150 more than on June } 
Varying conditions were indicated in Quebec, where the pay rolls of the 1,249 
reporting firms were enlarged from 219,638 in their last report to 220,282 at tho 
beginning of July. Manufacturing as a whole afforded more employmet, j) 
spite of seasonal dullness in some lines; this was largely due to summer activity 
in sawmills.. Construction also recorded increased activity and services a) 
railway transportation showed improvement. On the other hand, logging 
registered further seasonal contractions; asbestos mines afforded reduced employ. 
ment and shipping and stevedoring, in which employment usually fluctiates 
rather largely, reported less activity. In Ontario declines im employment j, 
manufacturing, chiefly in iron and steel, offset expansion in transportatioy. 
construction, services and communication, Statements were compiled from 2,1)9 
employers with an aggregate working force of 322,922 persons as compared wit) 
325,561 at the beginning of June. In the Prairie Provinces the gain of appr..j 
mately 5 per cent was confined very largely to construction, while cecal mini: 
showed the slackness usual at this time of year. The working foree of the 735 
reporting employers aggregated 104,482 persons, or nearly 4,500 more than iy 
their last report. In British Columbia there were substantial gains in constrite- 
tion and also in fish preserving plants; the tumber incustry, however, afforded 
less employment. According to returns from 622 firms, they employed 7().93| 
persons as compared with 70,000 at the beginning of June. 

A review of the returns by industries shows that manufacturing as a wile 
registered reduced activity, according to returns from 3,752 factories, in which 
429,835 persons were employed. On June 1 the same works had emploved 433 - 
960 persons. [ron and steel reported a large part of the decline; textiles a\., 
showed decreases incidental to midsummer and leather and rubber registere 
declines. On the other hand, fish preserving plants, lumber mills, fruit and vexe- 
table canneries, tobacco and clay, glass and stone works were decidedly more 
active. Part of the decrease in manufactures is probably due to the fact that, 
since Dominion Day fell on a Tuesday, a number of factories closed down ov er thic 
week end and did not reopen until after the holiday. Logging reported furt\ver 
seasonal losses, while mining was not so fully employed. In the former industry, 
215 employers reported 16,481 workers, as compared with 20,741 on June 1, andin 
the latter, 207 operators employed 46,284 persons, or 1,823 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Construction in all its branches showed substantial impro\ 
ment, over 12,500 workers having been added to the pay rolis of the 418 reporting 
contractors, who emploved 89,325 persons. Railway transportation employed « 
larger number than at the beginning of June, while shipping and stevedoring wa- 
slacker; 111,325 persons were engaged in the transportation group as a whole, as 
compared with 111,199 in the preceding month. Communication and services 
reported gains, but trade was rather less busy. The number employed in the-« 
industries was 22,851, 14,911 and 54,495, respectively. 


Australia.— Quoting from the March, 1924, issue of the Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics the Ministry of Labor Gazeti- 
states that returns for the first quarter of 1924 from 423 Australian 
trade-unions with an aggregate membership of 388,960 showed tha‘ 
29,417, or 7.6 per cent, of hee were unemployed for three days or 
more during a specified week in the quarter. The corresponding 
percen or the preceding quarter was 6.2 and for the first quarter 


Palestine.—The. American trade commissioner at Alexandri:, 
Egypt, re under date of July 16, 1924, that during the last seven 
months there has been a marked reduction of Libitipleymckt among 
Jewish labor in spite of increased immigration. To aslight extent tlie 
improvement was due to the renewal of activity in the building trades. 
Chiefly, however, the problem of the unemployed was solved by thie 
advent of the tobacco season, which has not only given opportunities 
for work to those in the country but has also permitted increased 
Jewish immigration. — 
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June } The peak on unemployment was reached in November, 1923, when 
e 1,249 Mthere were registered throughout Palestine 1,589 workers wholly 
At the  inemployed, and 338 employed on part time. The number of unem- 
tie Joved was reduced to 1,525 in December, 1,458 in January, 1,237 in 

r February, and 745 at the end of March. The end of May, 1924, saw 


es and uy 
logging [the number of unemployed reduced to the normal minimum, not 


mploy- WF ceeding 300 to 400 for all Palestine, including about 200 in Jeru- 


at) 


iates 
wnt i salem. 


tation, A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment 


n 2,629 abroad is given in the table following: 
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Report on Decasualization of Dock Labor in Great Britain 
A S A result of the strike of the dock workers in Great Britain 


in February, 1924, a committee was appointed to consider 

and report on measures of decasualization. The committce, 
appointed in March, has issued two interim reports, which are sum- 
marized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for July, 1924 (p. 236). 
According to the first report of the committee, issued on June 20th, 
the committee was set up ‘‘(1) For the purpose of developing and 
strengthening the system of registration of dock transport workers: 
and (2) To examine the proposal for a guaranteed week for such 
workers with a view to arriving at an agreement to give effect to 
the Shaw report.” 

The casual character of doek labor is much increased by the fact 
that since it demands little beyond physical strength, any man who 
is out of work is likely to try fer a job at the docks, so that there is 
an unduly large element of floating labor. The existence of this 
class constitutes a hindrance to the workers who have chosen dock 
labor as their regular vocation and imterferes with the efficient 
organization of the work of the port. The abolition of floating 
labor is a prerequisite to decasualization, and the committee reeom- 
mends that as an immediate means to this end a system of regis- 
tering dock labor be set up generally. Registration schemes, the 
committee finds, are already in effect at some important ports, in- 
cluding London and Liverpool. Since they have preved workable 
at these ports, it is evident that they might be established also at 
the smaller ports, where conditions are simpler, and the committee 
therefore recommends that joint bodies of employers and workers 
be formed at other ports for the ose of introducing registration 
plans as rapidly as possible. The decision as to who shall be ad- 
mitted to the registers is admittedly a difficult one, and its solution 
is put squarely up to the unions. 

«When registration schemes are being set up, the first object of the joint body 
charged with their administration should be to insure that as far as possible 
the registers shall contain none but men who look regularly to the doek trans- 
port industry for their living. The question whether any individual man comes 
within this category, and should accordingly be admitted to the register, is one 


which, so far as the bulk of the men are concerned, can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined in the first instance by the trade-unions representing dockers at the port. 


The successful working of any scheme depends largely upon 
periodic revision of the registers the joint body, m order to be 
sure that all the men included still have the nght to appear upon 
the list. To help in deciding this question, it is suggested that each 
worker should have a record of his employment during the eee. 
At the port of Bristol, an employment record boek is used for this 


purpose. 


The book, which is current for a period of six months, is stamped so as to 
show the number of days’ employment at the docks which its holder has had 
during that period, and so furni a guide by which to determine the mans 
claim to have his registration renewed. The committee consider that the 
adoption of this, or some other system yielding the same information, is esseu- 
tial to the efficiency of amy registration scheme. Further, the registration 
scheme should be subject to regular review, with a view to such improvements 
being made as may seem desirable in the light of experience. 
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The second report, issued July ist, deals with the subject of the 
ouaranteed week, with regard to which the committee confess them- 
selves at a standstill for the present. ‘‘It is clear that, in regard 
io the proposal for a guaranteed week, in whatever form it may be 
examined, the basic question is one of cost. The question can not 
be determined, however, without knowing the number of men who 
normally and regularly seek their livelihood at the docks.” In 
other words, nothing can be done until a system of registration has 
been set up and worked long enough to give a fair idea of the number 
of men normally required at the docks. The committee therefore 

roposes to wait until such information is forthcoming, meanwhile 
fol ing themselves ready to assist should any difficulty arise out of 
the effort to apply the recommendations of the first interim report. 


Study of English Claimants for Unemployment Benefit 


N THE Montury Lapor Review for May, 1924 (p. 176), some 
account was given of an English study of claimants for unem- 
loyment benefit, based on applications made in the week ending 
November 10, 1923. The Ministry of Labor Gazette for July, 1924, 
reports a second study, made on a wider and less personal basis and 
covering a larger number of cases than the earlier inquiry. 

At the end of last year a 10 per cent sample of all the claims to unemployment 
benefit which had been made between November 2, 1922, and October 17, 1923 
(the “Fourth Special Period’’), was examined and analyzed. The principal 
object of the examination was to ascertain the gross number of persons who dur- 
ing that period of approximately 1144 months had been claimants to unemploy- 
ment benefit, and to analyze the totais for these claimants according to their 
sex, age, and industry and according to the amount of benefit they had received 


in the period. 

The total number of separate individuals who claimed benefit dur- 
ing the period covered was apprenimaiely 3,707,000, and of these the 
study deals with the elaims of 370,747, of whom 279,068 were males 
and 91,679 females. 

The pomt of greatest interest brought out is the length of time 
during which the benefit was drawn. The average was 75 days per 
claumant, but in general men drew for longer periods than either 
women or juveniles. ‘‘The average for men was 85 days per claium- 
ant; for women, 52; for boys, 41; and tor girls, 33.” There has been 
much apprehension lest the receipt of unemployment benefit might 
foster a tendency on the part of the reespients to relax their efforts to 
find work, and to depend on public funds rather than or. their own 
exertions. The facts do net seem te lend we ee to this apprehen- 
sion. On the contrary, the great majority of those receiving unem- 
ployment insurance drew benefits for a much shorter time than was 
possible under the rulings. 


One significant feature * * * is the comparatively small proportion of 
persons who drew benefit for long periods. The maximum pone en cae during 
the period was 264 days, and it was found that only 4.4 per cent of the claimants 
eovered by the sample had received this maximum. The proportion of men 
drawing maximum benefit was much higher than of women or juveniles, for whom 
the proportions were insignificant. The highest percentage of persons in any 
days’ benefit group is found in the case of those who drew from 1 to 12 days’ 
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benefit (13.4 per cent), the proportions in this group being much higher am), 
women and juveniles than among men. 4 

The study gives some impressive figures as to the prevalence of 
unemployment in different industries. During the 11% months eoy- 
ered, 82 per cent of all the male employees in the shipbuilding industry 
claimed benefit at one time or another. Other industries shawine 
heavy proportions were shipping, with claims from 66.1 per cent o/ 
the male employees; iron and steel, 59.7 per cent; engineering, 59.4 
per cent; cotton, 53.2 per cent; and building, 48.6 per cent. Cop- 
sidering female employees, unemployment seemed greatest in |rass 
and allied metals manufacture, 91.4 per cent of these employees hay- 
ing applied for benefit; 67.6 per cent of the female employees in the 
manufacture of bread, biscuits, ete., put in claims, as did 63.6 per 
cent of those in cotton, and 51.9 ver cent of those in the manufactiire 
of pottery. 





Unemployment and Its Effects in Scotland in 1923 


of the situation as to unemployment during the year. Reliable 

data as to the unemployed deal only with those in the insured 
trades, where the average number out of employment during thie 
year was 181,491, the range being from 214,727 in January to 169.720) 
in December. In addition an average number of 8,798 worke:| 
systematic short time during the year. Unemployment was most 
prevalent in the shipbuilding and ship-repairing industries, where 
the percentage of unemployed was 53.7 in June and 39.5 in Decemher, 
and in industries allied to these or depending upon them, such as thie 
canal, river, dock, and harbor services. In engineering and metal 
industries the percentage of unemployed in December was 22.5, in 
iron and steel rolling mills it was 18.3, in building 14.5, and in fishing 
36.1. The numbers concerned in this last-named industry are rel:- 
tively small, its total number of insured being slightly under 6,000, 
but among its workers distress is said to be acute. 

The causes assigned for unemployment in Scotland are the familiar 
ones—the dislocation of the European markets by war, the reaction 
from the postwar boom, and the uncertainty as to the future, wit! 
special and sometimes local causes affecting separate industries. 
Apparently, at the time the report was issued, the situation was slow] 
improving, but no certainty is expressed as to whether this improve- 
ment is temporary or permanent. 

A special effort was made to get the views of persons most in touc!: 
with the unemployed as to the effects of the depression upon the 
physical welfare, the technical skill and the general morale of thc 
workers. 

The persons consulted by our officers included representative employers, 
trade-union officials, officials of local authorities (including medical officers 0! 
health, school medical officers, etc.), chief constables, ministers of religion, a1 
persons engaged in the administration of voluntary funds. Necessarily tlic 
views expressed by the persons consulted diverge at some points, but in essentia's 
sufficient ent was reached on most aspects to enable a reasonably truc 
picture of the situation to be presented. 


| its report for 1923 the Scottish Board of Health gives a review 
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As to the physical effect upon the population, the inquiry disclosed 

the fact, shown by similar inquiries in Engiand, that among the lowest 
aid and most irregularly employed classes there has been not only 

comparatively little physical distress but in many cases an actual 
improvement in physique. 

Even in times of normal trading activity, the casual worker, with his uncertain 
income and his generally improvident habits, experiences periods during which 
he is hardly able to obtain for his family the minimum of nourishment necessary 
for the preservation of heaith. In the present depression the unemployed of 
this class have had available for them, in common with other clases of unem- 
ployed, a regular weekly income sufficient to enable an adequate supply of neces- 
sariesto be procured. Nearly all the opinions obtained from medical sources refer, 
as an outstanding feature of the situation, to the improvement in physical 
condition resulting from this regularity of income. 

Among the skilled and artisan classes the situation is different. 
Here there is always a greater reluctance to apply for the poor relief 
which has been necessary as q supplement to the unemployment 
pay, and the nervous strain and mental suffering involved in long 
unemployment have produced visible effects. As to school children, 
of whom a careful study was made, the evidence was rather con- 
tradictory; in height and weight there appeared to be a falling off 
from the standard of 1920, but there was also a decrease in the pro- 
portion showing acute malnutrition. The report suggests that the 
regularity of income secured through fatde ties vincht pay and poor 
relief, as contrasted with the irregular income of the poorer classes in 
normal times, may have diminished the prevalence of extreme under- 
nutrition, while permitting a degree of poverty which would tend to 
bring down the general statidard of physical development. 

As to loss of technical skill through unemployment, the general 
opinion was that a trained worker suffers only a temporary loss of 
facility. Through idleness his task becomes less automatic, so that 
for a time after returning to employment his work will require a 
greater effort, both physical and mental, with a resultant diminution 
of output. Apart from this, however, there is often a loss of physical 
fitness from the effect of unemployment, especially when the income 
has been barely sufficient for the necessaries of life. ‘‘In one district 
employers estimate that, with regard to laborers, there is a 10 per 
cent loss of efficiency after one month’s idleness where the worker 
has no income in addition. to unemployment benefit.” 

The most serious aspect of loss of skill appears in the case of 
apprentices whose training was interrupted by the present depression. 
Man of these, it is believed, will be permanently lost to the ranks 
of skilled workers, as when times improve they will be too old to wish 
to go back to training at a boy’s wages. Even where they are willing 
to do this, there will be a serious loss of time. 

Where apprentices decide to resume their training, the general opinion appears 


to be that any skill they may have acquired will have been almost entirely lost if 
idleness has been prolonged, and that they will require virtually to start again 


at the beginning. 

Turning to the question of the effect of unemployment upon 
morale, the report notes that there is little evidence of a desire to 
live on the unemployment benefit rather than to seek work. In any 
community at any time there will be found a certain number of the 
work-shy, and in the administration of unemployment pay and poor 
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relief it has net always been possible to separate these from | 
involuntarily unemployed, but “‘the evidence collected by our officer. 
justifies the generai statement that the great majority of the une). 
ployed genuinely desire to return to work.”’ One very serious exc). 
tion is made to this statement. | 

This generalization can not be applied without qualification to young pev,|. 
who have not been properly established in industry since their discharge fro, | 
ferees or since they ceased to be employed in munition works. It is feared : 
in the unemployed of these classes there is evidence in many cases of progressi\e 
demoralization, and of contentment with the system under which the bare new s.i- 
ties of life cam be obtained without manual or mental effort. The years th.) 
would have been devoted to learning a trade were spent in an unnatural enviro:, 
ment, and the habit of industry, which is so predominantly a characteristic of (\\. 
normal skilled workman of mature years, has had no opportunity to tak 
mot. ~;* -* 

The position of boys and girls who leave school and are unable to obtain per:i:- 
nent employment also calls for comment. They drift aimlessly about the stree: 
and in time beeome potential “‘unemployables.”’ The juvenile unemploy ix 
ceuters set up under the egis of the Ministry of Labor have been a partis 
palliative, but as only a small proportion of unemployed juveniles have attended 
these centers, they have not been very effective in providing an adequate s\\})- 
stitute for the healthy discipline of regular work. 

Among the older workers, it is noted, there is a progressive dis- 
couragement which leads in some cases to apathy and in others ( 
dissatisfaction with an organization of society which permits the 
widespread suffermg and strain involved in prolonged unemployment. 
Clerks and artisans, when unemployed, suffer relatively a greater 
reduction of their normal standard of livirg than do the unskilled 
classes, and are more likely to feel the nervous strain and to become 
restless and disaffected. 

One curious feature shown by the inquiry is that while there ha. 
been a decrease in heavy drinking, there has been at the same tine 
““a large increase in the number of persons who regularly indulge in 
betting.” The decrease in drinking, it is suggested, may have some 
relation to the lack of money, but the increase of betting, which 1 p- 
pears among both-the employed and the unemployed, can not be <0 
explained. “Because of its widespread incidence it can not be re- 
garded as a sign of demoralization due to unemployment. ‘The 
explanation seems rather to be that the increase is one of the after- 
effects of the war, the nervous strain experienced by the whole popu! .- 
tion during the war years being now reflected in a craving for excito- 
ment and ‘thrills.’’”” On the whole, the report concludes, there is 
little evidence of permanent injury to the morale of the nation, as yet. 
but the outlook for the future, should the depression continue indeti- 
nitely, is not promising. 

To sum up on the question of morale it may be said that, in spite of tlicir 
grievous burden of restricted means and defeated hopes, the unemployed as 
whole have so far manifested little signs of any permanent deterioration iu‘! 
moral qualities, and it may confidently be expected that if the resumption o' 
normal industrial activity is not unduly prolonged the morale of the populatic: 
will not be found to have noticeably suffered. Until normal conditions returs, 
however, the cumulative effect of prolonged unemployment on morale wil! 
undoubtedly become progressively more serious, particularly in the youth of tle 
nation, for whom some effort to counteract the effect of idleness an impres- 
sionable age must be made in the interest of future generations. 
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Vocational Guidance Bureau and Employment Agency for Young 
Persons in Stockholm 


established by the city school board (stade ns folkskoledirel.- 

tion) mainly for pupils leaving the public schools. The bureau 
serves not only young people desiring immediate employment but 
also these desirous of making a choice of occupation or especially of 
continuing thew traning in shops, or apprenticeship bye Sed 4 ete. 

The Vocational Guidance Bureau is open certain evenings of the 
week for consultation with children and their parents as to working 
conditions and wages in the various accupations. The object of the 
bureau is only to extend information, the choice of occupation being 
left entirely to the person seeking employment. 

The Vocational Guidance Bureau cooperates with a special branch 
of the city employment agency which functions under the name of 
the Young People’s Employment Agency (Ungdomsférmedlingen). 
Experience has shown that in vocational guidance not only the apti- 
vébes of the applicant but also the condition of the labor market must 
be considered. ‘These two bodies began operations in May, 1924. 
Although they are both still in the experimental stage, the results, 
especially for the employment agency, are stated to be good. 

It is stated that in many instances the employers in tiie city have 
shown great interest in the new arrangement. 


—_-- 


1Sweden. Socialdepartementet. Socialstyrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden No. 6, 1924, pp. 494, 495. 
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Rent Law of Costa Rica * 


PRESIDENTIAL decree issued on March 22, 1924, prohibit, 
A the raising of rents for dwellings, shops, or offices er the 
rentals of March 1, except in the case of new houses. Djs. 

sng between landlords and tenants are to be decided immediately 
y the local administrative authority. This decree will be effective 


for six months. ° 
i ee 


Appointment of Commiitee to Investigate Housing Conditions jp 
Denmark * 


HE Ministry of the Interior on July 7, 1924, appointed a com. 
mittee to investigate housing conditions in Denmark ani 
make recommendations for solving the housing problem, 

especially as regards new building and for protecting renters against 
rent increases and unreasonable notice to move. 





State Provision of Housing in Scotland 


NDER the terms of the housing and town planning act for Scot- 
land, passed in 1919, the subsidy offered by the Government 
for new houses was confined to those completed by August, 

1924, and in view of the near approach of that time the Scottish Boar 
of Health, in its annual report for 1923, gives a review of the housing 
situation up to the end of | the year. 

In 1917 the Royal Commission on Housing estimated that 235,990 
houses would be required to bring the housing situation of Scotland 
to a satisfactory condition, and that 121,430 of these were imme- 
diately necessary. When, two years later, the local authorities were 
required under the housing and town planning act to estimate tlic 
needs of their respective areas, they placed the number of dwellings 
immediately necessary at 131,101, of which they hoped to build 
115,057 themselves. The practical abandonment of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme as iealodiod in the acts of 1919 cut down this pr- 
rom greatly, and the limited help offered by the housing act of 1!)25 

id not produce much in the way of results, so that the number o! 
houses secured still falls far short of the number reported as “imme- 
diately necessary.’ 

The number of houses actually completed or proposed under the various 
schemes is thus 41,413. At the end of 1923, however, the number actually 
completed was only 23,631. Deducting these from the shortage of 131,101 csti- 
mated by the local authorities at the end of 1919 the difference is 107,470. It 


is not known how many houses have been provided by unassisted private entcr- 
prise, but making a liberal allowance the shortage at the end of 1922 on the basis 





1 Costa Rica. Diario de Costa Rica, San José, Mar. 22, 1924, p. 1. 
® Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening. Arbejdsgiveren. July 11, 1924, p. 221. 
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of the local authority’s estimate in 1919 was probably not less than 100,000. In 
arriving at this estimate, however, no account is taken of the number of new 
houses required sri ae | to meet the ordinary increase of population or to replace 
the houses that through age or other reason become uninhabitable; nor is any 

rovision made for the upgrading of the standard of working-class housing as 
recommended by the Royal Commission. 


The housing act of 1919. remains the most successful of the various 
plans for getting houses built, 25,550 ey, been undertaken under 
its terms, and 21,087 having been finished by the end of 1923. Of 
the 24,545 for which bids had been approved up to that time, 2 per 
cent had only 2 rooms (bathrooms and sculleries not being counted 
as rooms), 56 per cent had 3 rooms, 35 per cent had 4 rooms, and 7 
per cent had 5 or more. 

The data concerning the working of the act of 1923 are of interest 
as showing how far the State was successful in its announced inten- 
tion of trying to induce private enterprise to take up the task of 
providing housing for the working classes. The act empowered local 
authorities to promote the provision of housing by giving subsidies 
for houses, conforming to certain specifications as to size and type, 
put up by private builders or public utility societies. The central 
Government would contribute for each house an amount not exceed- 
ing £6* a year for 20 years, or the capitalized value of such a con- 
tribution, and the local authorities might increase this to any extent 
they wished from their own funds. The Government subsidy was 
distinctly intended:to attract private enterprise back into the field, 
but if private builders did not present themselves in sufficient num- 
bers, the local authorities might submit schemes for meeting the 
deficiency themselves, and if these were approved by the Board of 
Health the subsidy would be paid to the authorities. The effects 
of the act are thus stated (it became effective July 31, 1923, so that 
the present report covers only about five months of its operation) : 

By the end of the year we had approved proposals by 141 local authorities for 
assisting private enterprise. ‘These proposals practically everywhere took the 
form of the offer of a lump-sum grant on completion of the house. The amount 
offered varies from the capital equivalent of the Government subsidy (about 
£75) to as high as £150. Most local authorities have offered a flat rate subsidy 
irrespective of the size or material of construction of the house. Some, however, 
have graded the sum according to the number of rooms in the house; others have 
also had regard to the material of which the house is to be built, for example, by 
giving a larger subsidy for houses of stone construction than for those of brick; 
and one or two have decided to encourage the owner-occupier class by offering 
a larger subsidy to them than to persons building to sell or let. 

According to the returns received at the close of the year, it would seem that 
the financial assistance offered by the local authorities was not sufficient to induce 
private enterprise to embark on any large scale on the provision of the smaller 
type of house, the erection of which the subsidy was intended to encourage. 
These returns show that at the 31st December plans had been approved by local 
authorities for the erection of only 557 houses, and that of these 372 were under 
construction and 12 had been completed. 


Under these circumstances, the local authorities sought the consent 
of the Board of Health to their undertaking the work themselves, 
and in the case of 24 authorities this had been given. 

It will be seen that the local authorities propose to erect 6,723 houses of which 
5,000 are to be erected by the Corporation of Glasgow. At the 3lst December, 


1923, the local authorities had approved tenders for 1,417 houses, and of these 
225 were under construction. None had been completed. 





* Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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In diseussing the progress of the various schemes, the board re. 
ports that durmg the year, owing to the slump in building, the sup- 
ply of building materials seemed adequate, that wages, being fixed 
under a national agreement and an arbitration award, remain) 
steady, and that no serious interruptions to the building program 
were caused by labor disputes, though there were local troubles . 
several points. The scarcity of workers im certain trades, however. 
is a grave difficulty. The Ccrporation of Edimburgh found it in- 

ossible to secure a sufficiency of bricklavers, and so concrete |\,5 

een substituted for brick in a number ef the houses built by it. 
Since housing schemes, to secure the subsidy, must be completed 
within a specified time, the delays due to the scarcity of workers may 
be seriously embarrassing, unless the subsidy peried is lengthene:|, 
which, the board suggests, may be found desirable. 

Our view is that at present the supply of bricklayers and plasterers, and to 9 
less, degree of masons, is not adequate to permit of the completion of the assisted 
housing schemes under the acts of 1919 and 1923 within the subsidy periods. 
Some relief from the shortage of bricklayers and masons may be obtained })\ 
building in concrete, but this will help but little so long as the supply of plasterer. 
remains as at present. The long-standing shortage of plasterers has nut 01!) 
retarded the progress of housing schemes generally, but also frequently, owing 
to delay in the plaster work, has seriously affected the structure of the houses. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





The Safety Bonus in Metal Mining 


N ACCOUNT of the use of a “safety bonus’’ in metal mines 
to reduce the number of accidents is given in a recent report! 
by one of the engineers of the United States Bureau of ~ pane 

While the report relates to the plan as carried out by certain metal- 

mining companies the bonus system can be applied equally well 

in coal mining, oil-field work, and other mineral industries. 

The safety bonus is a sum, in addition to the reguiar wage, 
which is paid to foremen or bosses who succeed in keeping the 
accident rate down to a specified minimum; it is a regular feature 
of the safety work oi certain companies. ‘The pian is of value from 
the employer’s standpoint because the desired reduction in accidents 
takes place before the bonus is paid, and from the standpoint of 
the one receiving it because he is rewarded for the additional effort 
he has made to earn the bonus. 

It is impossible to determine the percentage of accidents which 
can be prevented by means of physical safeguards, safe working 
methods, or other safety measures since these measures will always 
vary according to the local plant and conditions. It is, however, 
agreed by all who have been engaged in accident-prevention work 
that such werk alone can not attain the maximum results in accident 
reduction, but must be supplemented by direct attention to the 
individual workman in the effort to have each one do his share in 
making the work safe. In this part of the work the boss who has 
immediate supervision of the men can accomplish the most, as he 
is in daily iat pdms contact with the men while they are at work. 
The key men in metal mines are the shift and stope bosses; in the 
oil fields, the “‘tool pushers” or subforemen; and in all other indus- 
tries, foremen and subforemen. It is essential to maintain the con- 
stant imterest of these bosses in accident prevention, both because 
they are in personal touch with the men and because they are 
responsible for production and are opposed to anything which 
interferes with output. In large organizations, the shift boss is 
me one who represents the company and its policies to the man on 
the job. 

The position of shift boss carries with it the responsibility for 
seeing that the working places are safe, although the degree to which 
the potential causes of accidents are eliminated depends largely 
upon the attitude of the individual boss. For example, there are 
many little things in a place which ip be called reasonably safe 
which are siousit le causes of accidents but which can be overlooked 

















‘United States Bureau of Mines reports of investigations, serial No. 2617: The safety bonus ia metal 
mining, by F. C. Gregory. June, 1924. 3 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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or corrected according to the attitude of the boss toward safety 
Because of his intimate contact with the men the shift boss ali, 
has the best opportunity of any one in the organization to influence 
their attitude toward accident prevention. While much _ provres 
in safety work has been made through the voluntary cooperation 
of the subforemen, still the safety bonus, where it has been tried ot. 


has furnished the needed incentive to the bosses to insure thei 
constant interest in keeping the accidents down to a minimum. 
The direct cost and results from the safety bonus can be more 


closely estimated than most plans for safety work since a standard 
is established and it costs the management nothing if the standard 
is not reached. It is difficult to estimate the total cost of accidents 
in an industry as there are many obscure results, among them being 
time lost from production by others than the injured, the expense 
of hiring and training new men to take the place of those injured, 
and the effect of a high accident rate on the morale of the workers, 
An estimate by W. W. Adams of the Bureau of Mines of the time 
lost through fatal and nonfatal accidents in the coal and metal 
mines of the country places the time lost at about one shift in 10, 
the value of a fatal accident being fixed at 6,000 days. Based on an 
average wage of $5 per day and compensation at 50 per cent of waves, 
the cost of accidents as measured by compensation only is 25 cents 
per shift for each employee although it is Lelieted this is below the 
actual average in the industry. 

Nearly all the bonus plans in operation differ in detail but the four 
plans outlined below which represent the extremes of the conditions 
that are required before the bonus is earned have been found to |e 
fairly satisfactory: 

1. Each shift boss who supervises 2,500 shifts without a lost-time accident? 
shall receive a bonus of $30. No penalty for an accident shall be imposed except 
that all credit up to the day of the accident is lost; the new bonus period starting 
on the following day. A yearly bonus of $100 shall be given to the forema: 
having the best record for the year. Seriousness of accident, if disability i 
beyond day of injury, is not considered. 

2. A monthly bonus shall be paid to both foremen and shift bosses for accident 
prevention, with 1,000 shifts as a base. For shifts above or below this num, 
the bonus is in proportion. . 


For foremen supervising 1,000 shifts: 
No bonus when lost time exceeds 1!4 per cent of time worked. 


nn emia amecennce $50 
With lost time from accidents less than one-half per cent of 
Ceram ou oo Jil kee e2e0s ic. J20s 40 
With lost time from accidents less than 1 per cent of time 
i a i acta i Bettis nt Dino am die =m 30 
With lost time from accidents less than 1) per cent of time 
Ws ee ac co cee eOe tee eee ee el. 25 


Shift bosses shall receive one-half the above bonus for the same records. 

The calendar month is the bonus period. If a fatal accident occurs, all foremen 
and the shift boss on duty lose bonus for the month. 

3. A bonus of $25 to each shift boss working 1,000 man-shifts withou' 2 
serious * accident and no lost-time? accidents, graduated down to $7.50 for no 
serious and not over three lost-time accidents. After a serious accident to one 
of his men, the shift boss must work 500 man-shifts before starting on bonus 
period again. For preventing the report of an accident the shift boss shal! be 
| see 1,000 shifts for the first offense and debarred from bonus for a second 
offense. 


2A “lost-time accident’ is one where disability lasts beyond the day of injury but less than 14 d)>. 
3 “Serious accident”’ is one causing disability for 14 or more days. ; 
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safety 4, A bonus of $10 shall be paid to each shift boss working 750 shifts without a 
ISS algo serious ® accident. Five dollars per month shall be paid each “jigger boss” in 
fluence charge of ten or more men who work the month without a serious accident. 
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Hexamethylenamin Poisoning in the Rubber Industry 


, their N ARTICLE by Dr. Herbert J. Cronin in the Journal of the 
Teen American Medical Association, July 26, 1924 (pp. 250, 251), 
andard gives an account of an outbreak of hexamethylenamin poison- 


ing ‘in a rubber factory in Cambridge, Mass. 


on Hexamethylenamin is formed by the action of ammonia on for- 
4 ew maldeh de, and occurs in the form of colorless, odorless crystals or 
xpense fe 2S, 2 W lite crystalline powder having a slightly sweet taste. It is 
ajured, soluble in 1.5 parts of water or 12.5 parts of alcohol. In the rubber 
orkers. gy indust hexamethylenamin is one of the chemicals most recently 


adopted for use as an accelerator. It is scattered through the rubber 
during the mixing process in the proportion of an ounce or two of 
hexamethylenamin to about 100 ‘Sands of rubber stock. 

In the factory from which these cases were reported it was mixed 
in heel and tube stock only, the worst cases coming from the heel 
molding room where the crude heels are placed in molds and then 
put into hot hydraulic presses. After the vulcanization process is 
finished, the hot smo’ ing heels are knocked out of the molds by the 
men, at which time .1e exposure to the action of the poison takes 
place. The first symptoms were redness of the face and exposed 
parts of the arms, followed by an irruption of fine, watery vesicles and 
iater by edema. The forehead, cheeks, sides of the neck, backs of 
the hands, spaces between the fingers, and the entire forearm were 
the parts affected, the principal symptom complained «‘ being ex- 
treme itching. In many cases indolent, deep infections devel red 
which resisted treatment. A case is cited in which the time lost 
from two attacks and the infections which resulted amounted to 
more than three months. 

At first the men were advised to wear long sleeves and cover their 
necks with gauze, and a wash of sodium bicarbonate and glycerin 
was Sna'vided to be used many times daily. As the cases increased in 
severity a protective zinc ointment containing 25 per cent crude coal 
tar was used and bromides were given internally. This treatment 
was found to relieve the symptoms if the patients were not subjected 
to further exposure to the, hexamethylenamin. The infections were 
treated by poultices, incision and drainage, and ammoniated mercury 
ointment in from 3 to 10 per cent strength was used as a dressing. 
Various preventive measures were tried without success. These 
measures included better ventilation and a current of cold air to cool 
the hot gases from the open heel molds, but it was not until the chemi- 
cal department removed hexamethylenamin from the new stocks 
that the cases began to subside. Occasional cases of acute dermatitis 
still appeared, however, which were traced to the use of scrap rubber 
containing hexamethylenamin which was being worked up into fresh 
stocks, and it was not until the stock was exhausted that all the cases 
disappeared. 
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* “Serious aceident’’ is one causing disability for 14 or more days. 
‘See MontTHLY Labor Review June, 1920, pp. 168, 169. 
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Fatalities in the California Oil Fields 
A REPORT of the United States Bureau of Mines, Serial No 


2611, gives the number and causes of fatal accidents occurring 
in the California oil fields in 1923. During the year ther 
was a total of 62 deaths from oil-production accidents alone, no 
including any fatalities at the refineries, or tankers, or on any work 
not directly connected with the drilling for and the production of oil, 
For the calendar years 1917 to 1923, there was an average of 4.74 
million barrels of oil produced to each fatality. In 1923 the produc. 
tion per death was 4.25 million barrels. Although this figure wa: 
below the average it was slightly better than that of the preceding 
ear when the average production per fatality was 4.11 million barrels, 
he number of fatalities has a direct relation to the number of wells 
being drilled. The average for the 7-year period was 17.3 drilling 
wells per fatality, but that 1923 was a very bad year from the safety 
standpoint is shown by the fact that the average for that year was 
12.2 Silling wells per fatality. The only other year in which the 
number of drilling wells per fatality fell much below the average 
was 1918, the closing year of the war, when California experienced 
a rush for production quite similar to that in 1923. 

While it is impossible to obtain exact figures of the total number of 
men employed in the oil-production industry of California, the 
approximate number employed has been estimated from the number 
commonly employed in the derrick and elsewhere in the fields of a drill- 
ing well. Upon this basis it is estimated that the average number of 
employees during the 7 years was 14,426, the largest number em- 
ployed in any one year being 22,770 in 1923. The average number of 
men killed per 1,000 employed during the entire period was 1.93 and 
the highest number was 2.72 in 1923. 

The following table shows the number of fatalities, the number of 
barrels ae of drilling wells, and of employees, the number of 
men killed per 1,000 employees, and the number of barrels of vil 
and of drilling wells per death 1917 to 1923: 


FATALITIES, PRODUCTION, PRODUCTION PER DEATH, DRILLING WELLS, DRILL- 
ING WELLS PER DEATH, NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED AND NUMBER OF MEN 
KILLED PER 1,000 EMPLOYED IN THE OIL FIELDS OF CALIFORNIA, 1917 TO 1923 






































Oil production (barrels) | Numberof drill | employees 
Num- ° 
vo deaths A Deat! 
eaths pprox-| Deaths 
Per Per ° 
Total Average imate per 
| — death | number| 1,000 
! — ed 
CN ei Sa SF keg oleae | 14 | 97, 267,832 | 6, 950,000 361} 25.8] 10,830 1.2 
pM Aa ce i 23 | 101, 637,870 | 4, 420, 000 362 15.7 | 10,860 12 
NNN hss: aceadh, bLNS. as 16-| 101, 221, 784 | 6, 330, 900 340} 21.2} 10,200 1.5] 
A ENR nes 2B lg 20 | - 105, 721, 186} 5, 280, 000 403} 201] 12,090 1. 65 
pS AREER ea bis ENR 26 | 114,849,924] 4, 420, 000 536} 206] 16,080 1. 62 
NEG ll at nsptige Dhet an as gem 34 | 139, 626,876 | 4, 110, 000 605| 17.8] 18,150 1.8 
ab RS ae ARS all 62 | 263, 728, 4) 250, 000 759} 122) 22,770 2, 72 
BOR ba! socne -eene 27.9| 132,007,767 | 4, 740, 000 481| 17.3| 14,426 1.98 





A study of the accidents by cause shows that 25 of the 62 deatlis 
were caused by the machinery at drilling and producing wells, 7 0! 
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these workers, 4 of whom were drillers, being caught in the cat line 
and wound around the cathead. Falls of persons caused 12 deaths, 
7 employees falling from derrick platforms and 4 from scaffolds. 
The use of -life belts while at work on the derrick floor would in all 
likelihood have prevented the seven derrick accidents, but the 
records do not show how many resulted from the failure of employers 
to provide life belts and how many from the failure of employees to 
use the belts. provided. Observations in the field, however, indicate 
that the fault lies with both employer and employee. Of the re- 
maining 25 fatalities 11 were caused by falling objects, 9 resulted 
from burns, and 5 were due to miscellaneous or unknown causes. 

The report states that a study of the individual accident reports 
shows that a large percentage of these accidents were the result of 
lack of 0 Be and safety devices. Although the installation of 
drilling machinery is of a temporary nature, this should not free 
employers from the obligation to provide adequate safeguards 
wherever hazardous exposure occurs. ‘There is an obligation, also, 
to train the employees in safety methods, as it has been found among 
the companies that have made progress in the safety movement 
that, although many accidents result from the inexperience of em- 
ployees, their failure to heed orders, or carelessness, these workers 
readily respond to the safety policies of the company and develop 
into safe workers. ' 





———e 


Fatal Coal-Mine Accidents in Illinois, 1919-1923 


HE following statistics on fatal accidents in the coal- 
mining industry of Illinois from 1919 to 1923, inclusive, are 
taken from the forty-second annual coal report of that State 

(p. 117): 
ILLINOIS COAL-MINE FATALITIES, 1919 TO 1923 



























































Number killed in— 
Cause of death | 
1919 1920 | 1921 1922 1923 
Underground aecidents: 
Falis of coal, rock, etc_____- dé <b hi ge 213s. 93 91 112 71 2 
peewee and locomotives._.................-- ad 51 < 54 29 40 
asexplosions..__._.........-. L S heen ee caeaawhee 31 6 15 2 
a... PEEP 65) yA BX 12 9 20 17 13 
RRS BS Ee ERTS RIT er el Bille NE 7 14 9 ~ 6 
Witbeeamaiiines.... ek Add OSLES = 2 a rets eae 3 
aga ee rare 1 3 5 | 7 3 
| ee ee eee eee Pee tite od 195 L467 | 209 | 147 149 
(oo ——_—— —< } 
Shaft accidents: 
Falling down shaft ...........-- ee 4 8 | 2 2 3 
aca as cain ach nen he > z 4 2 | 4 1 | 1 
Objects falling down shaft __._____..---.--- ana | Re eT ee Se 3 | i 
es See. sO. 10 | 10 | 6 6 5 
Surface accidents: "yr | 
Railway ears and locomotives_...._......-.--.--.- 2 | 2 4 5 | 4 
| Sa ee Samabin helewcaainiha i 4 Restle: elle FR 
Oia cammness oot oie. a. i | 1! 2 i | 3 
Me API. IRIS. OC) Os, 3 | 4| 7 | 6 | 7 
a atl ae le art bathe 208 | 181 | 722 | 159 161 
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Reorganization of New York Division of Industrial Hygiene 


N ACCOUNT of the reorganization of the division of industria] 
hygiene of the New York State Department of Labor is civey 
in the Industrial Hygiene Bulletin, July, 1924, published hy 

the department. This division was organized about 12 years ago op 
the recommendation of the Factory Investigating Commission which 
advised that such a division composed of technical experts shoul he 
created. For various reasons, including lack of appropriations, the 
division did not function as anticipated, but a Bredtot with wide 
experience in matters of public health and hygiene has now Sececy 
appointed together with a staff of trained inspectors, physicians, and 
engineers. An advisory committee of nine has also recently heey 
constituted consisting of the health commissioners of the State and of 
the city of New York and physicians prominent in public health, 
industrial hygiene, and reconstruction work. 

The division of industrial hygiene, as now organized, is operating 
under the following four sections: Expert inspection, special research, 
accident prevention, and education. The questions dealt with by 
the section of expert inspection are the character and design of hoods 
for the removal of noxious fumes and dust; mechanical devices for the 

revention of accidents; and the lighting, heating, and ventilation of 
actories and work places. Special medical examinations are made, 
through this section, of persons employed in factories or mercantile 
establishments who are suffering from any disease associated with 
industry, and, as required by law, of children between the ages of |4 
and 16 who are employed in factories or mercantile establishments. 

The section on special research conducts inquiries regarding the 
morbidity of industrial diseases and their prevention and control. 
Intensive studies of the workers in the hazardous trades and of the 
effects of certain environments on the body from a physiological point 
of view are also being made by this section. 

The relative occurrence, causes, mortality, and methods of pre- 
venting accidents are dealt with by the section on accident prevyen- 
tion, a special investigation of every accident being made by the 
accident inspectors as soon as possible after its occurrence. 

Two or more lectures on industrial disease and accident prevention 
are maintained by the section of education. It is planned to have 
these lecturers cover the State. They use moving pictures and lantern 
slides to illustrate their talks and also will be equipped with photo- 
graphs showing the arrangement of devices for the protection o/ 
workers from dangerous dusts, fumes, vapors, and gases, and tlie 
proper arrangement of guards on machinery for the prevention o/ 
accidents. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Oregon, 1923-24 


HE Oregon Safety News, July, 1924, gives a statement of tlie 
2h fatal accidents occurring in the State during the year ending 
June 30, 1924, as reported to the State Industrial Accident 
Commission. The total number oi fatalities was 145, an increise 
of 11 over the preceding year. Based on the average of 20 work 
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vears, the national standard, these industrial deaths caused the loss 
of 2,900 potential work years. There were 178 dependents left as 
the result of these accidents as compared with 163 in the previous 
year. 

The following table shows the number of fatal accidents in Oregon 
during the years ending June 30, 1923 and 1924, by causes: 


NUMBER AND CAUSE OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN OREGON, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 
1923, AND JUNE 30, 1924 
































July 1, 1922-June | July 1, 1923-June _ 
” 30, 1928 ” 30, 1924 Potal 
Cause of fatality Num- | Num- Num- 

ber of Per cent ber of | Per cent ber of | Per cent 

fatal oftotal | fatal | of total fatal of total 

acci- | fatalities | acci- | fatalities | acci- | fatalities 

dents | dents | dents 

! 
pS EY ee a 35 26.12 49 33. 79 | 4 30. 11 
DS ln. Santa elon ccnes 23 17.17 26 | 17. 93 | 49 17. 56 
Falls of workmen. -_______-..-.--..---.--- 20 14. 98 12 | 8.27} 32 11.47 
i a oe a cn iS 13. 43 19 | 13. 10 | 37 13. 26 
Drom yoo. ke os es ae ioe oe 10 7. 46 6 | 4.14 16 5. 74 
ES a ee a 10 7. 46 7 4, 83 | 17 6. 09 
Explosions .......- eS odmateed 8 5. 97 8 5. 52 | 16 5. 7: 
pe Ss ere LOS me Leer eee ern 5 3.73 6 4.14 11 3. 4 
Sie a... a~~~ I a A eZ 2 1.49 3 2. 07 | 5 1.79 
Boilers we i252) Vioaka ticle 1 .75 1 | . 69 | 2 | .72 
0 EES SE Sy re 2 1,49 8 5. 52 | 10 | 3. 58 
a shit. Sudassth.e 134 100, 00 | 145 | 100. 00 279 | 100. 00 








Prohibition of Use of White and Yellow Phosphorus in the Match 


Industry in Rumania 


Medical Association for August 2, 1924 (p. 371), states that 

a law prohibiting the use of both white and yellow phosphorus 
in the Sedelaaiaine of matches came into force in that country on 
July 1, 1924. The importation from other countries of phosphorus 
matehes and their sale are also forbidden. ‘The only exception 
allowed in the use of phosphorus is with relation.to the lighting cords 
used in mines for safety lamps. The new law is said to have been 
passed as a result of the insistance of the medical board of the work- 
men’s compensation office because of the large number of workers 
who.were incapacitated on account of phosphorus poisoning. 


A NOTE from Bucharest, Rumania, in the Journal of the American 
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Report of Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 


HE sixth annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
T of the Province of Alberta covers the calendar year 1923. 
There were 2,857 employers within the scope of the act at 
the end of the year, 9,160 accidents were reported during 1923, and 
1,809 cases were on file at the end of 1922. During the year 4,26s 
cases were disposed of, besides 2,411 which involved medical aid 
only. No compensation was applied for in 232 cases and in 2,125 
none was due. Further payments must be made in 123 eases and 
1,810 remained awaiting further reports, practically the same num- 
ber as were carried over from 1922. 

Of the 9,160 accidents reperted during the year, 9,026 caused tem- 
porary disability, 76 permanent disability, and 58 were fatal. Of 
the fatal cases 16 were due to falling rock, coal, and clay, 10 to fall- 
ing from elevations and tripping, 6 from being run over, struck |) 
or caught between cars, and 5 by machinery, tools, and equipment. 
This last cause was responsible for 32 of the 76 cases of permanent 
disability. The largest number of cases of temporary disability was 
due to flying and falling objects, 1,533; machinery, tools, and equip- 
ment coming next with 1,399 cases, while falling from elevations and 

ipping caused 1,073. 

e eases of permanent disability caused a total loss of 6,545 
days, or an average of 225.78 days per case. For temporary dis- 
ability the total loss was 106,114 days or an average of 25.46 days 
per case. ‘The Te age of all persons injured was 33.98 years, 
and the average weekly wage $31.07. 

Ninety-one total dependents and 5 partial dependents survived 
in death cases. 

Alberta has an exclusive State fund system of msurance, the pre- 
miums being collected by quarterly assessments. During 192° 
assessments amounted to $742,549.44, and medical-aid contributions 
to $164,357.02; compensation payments totaled $270,181.77 and 
continuing disability benefits (pensions) amounted to $363,289.75; 
$161,731.72 was paid out for medical services, and $103,829.42 for 
general expenses. The consolidated balance sheet shows assets of 
$1,302,842.25, of which $223,441.70 belongs to the accident fund, 
while $54,680 is reserved for estimated liability on accidents reported. 

A table is given showing the classification of industries with sub- 
classes and the basic rate of premium assessment for each; also the 
number of assessments levied during 1923. In only a comparatively 
small number of the classes were the whole four assessments made 
during the year; in several classes no assessments were made. Thus, 
four assessments were made for employment in or about coal mines, 
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for lumbering operations in the woods, and for flour milling, the 
basic premium rates for which are $2.50, $2.20, and $1.75; three 
assessments for sawmills, shingle mills, etc. ($2.20), planing mills 
($1.40), foundries ($1.20), and the manufacturing of vehicles (80 cents); 
two assessments for grain elevators ($1.40), excavations for founda- 
‘ions With blasting (35) and without blasting ($2); and one assess- 
ment for lumber yards (80 cents). The foregoing are offered merely 
as illustrative of the rates and assessments necessary to carry the 
respective funds. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Interference with Interstate Commerce by Strike Preventing Production 
§ te: United Leather Workers’ Union in the city of St. Louis souglit 


to secure the unionization of five establishments engaged in 

making trunks and leathergoods in that city, and on the refusal! «! 
the manufacturers to recognize the union, strikes were declared. This 
was in April, 1920. Methods of interference and intimidation were 
indulged in and found by the courts to be illegal by reason of the a 
saults and massed picketing engaged in, and thegeneral methods of t|ie 
strike campaign. The companies sought an injunction against tlic 
union to prevent further interference with the manufacturing business. 
basing this action on the alleged violation of the Federal antitrust 
law because of interference with interstate commerce. The district 
and appeals courts had, respectively, granted and affirmed a decree 
for the manufacturing companies (284 Fed. 446; see Montuty Lasor 
Review, March, 1923, pp. 131-133). The Supreme Court found (44 
Sup. Ct. 623) that the sole question involved was whether or not in- 
terference with production by strikes, illegal picketing, and intimi<da- 
tion was a conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce under the ant- 
trust act, in view of the fact that the products were mainly for dis- 
tribution on orders to purchasers or would-be purchasers in other 
States, as was well known to the strikers. Mr. Chief Justice Tafi, 
who delivered the opinion, found the question already answered in tlic 
negative by the decision in United Mine Workers v. Coronado Co. (259) 
U.S. 344, 42 Sup. Ct. 570). In the case cited it had been held that a 
strike preventing the mining of coal intended to be shipped in inter- 
state commerce was not a conspiracy against interstate commer 
justifying recovery under the antitrust law, saying, ‘‘Coal mining :- 
not interstate commerce, and the power of Congress does not extend 
to its regulation as such.” 

Several supporting decisions were cited by title only, followed by 
an analysis of several cases relied upon by the circuit court of appeals 
in reaching its conclusion. These cases were distinguished, and held 
not to furnish a precedent for the order issued. The decree was 
therefore reversed, three justices dissenting. 





_ 
> s- 


Statutory Rights of Seamen to Recover for Personal Injuries 


IHE so-called ‘“‘seamen’s act’’ of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1185), 
amended June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1007), gave to seamen suffering 
ersonal inj in the course of employment an election to 
maintain an action for damages at law with the right of trial by 
jury, the rights and remedies being the same as those applicable in 
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eases Of personal injury to railway employees. This was alternative 
to an action under the maritime law, with quite different procedure 
and defenses. The statute further provided that jurisdiction should 
be under the court of the district in which the defendant employer 
resides or in which his principal office is located. " 

Andrew Johnson, employed by the Panama Railroad Co., was 
injured on one of its ships at sea by the alleged negligence of the 
company. Action was brought on the common-law side of a district 
court of the United States, but not the one meeting the requirement 
as to the court sy Un srs i This was assigned as error; but 
a general appearance having been made by the defendant company, 
the court ruled that the requirement was not absolute but merely 
related to venue, which the defendant might assert or waive at his 
election, and if he appeared generally it would be regarded that he 
had waived it. The objection was therefore overruled. 

The second and principal contention was that the statute violates 
the Constitution, which gives to the judicial power of the United 
States control in ‘all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” 
The court discussed at some length the history of the development of 
maritime law and the jurisdiction of the courts, finding that Congress 
has power “‘to alter, qualify, or supplement it as experience or 
changing conditions miaht require.” Tenitetions as of classifications 
and of uniformity must be observed, but. there has been a long- 
standing and well-recognized qualification made, in fact an enactment 
by the first Congress saving to suitors in civil causes of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction the right of a common-law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it. “The constitutional pro- 
vision interposes no obstacle to permitting rights founded on the 
maritime law or an admissible modification of it to be enforced as 
such through appropriate actions on the common-law side of the 
courts—that is to say, through proceedings in personam according 
to the course of the common law.” 

The statute in question does not withdraw injuries to seamen from 
the reach and operation of the maritime law, nor does it enable any 
seaman himself to do so. It does, however, bring ‘into that law 
rules drawn from another system and extends to injured seamen a 
right to invoke, at their election, the relief accorded by the old rules 
or that provided by the new rules.” The strength and operation of 
these new rules come not from the source from which they were 
drawn, but from their inclusion in the maritime law. As originally 
enacted the statute had not succeeded in imposing on shipowners the 
liability for maritime employees that was srescribed wit respect to 
those on shore (Chelentis v, Luckenbach Resemabae Co., 247 U.S. 
372, 38 Sup. Ct. 501); but the amendment of 1920 was evidently 
‘intended to, and does, bring the rules to which it refers into the 
maritime law.’ 

A further contention was based on a distinction of language, to the 
effect that the rights given by the statute, as amended, were re- 
stricted to actions at law, thereby encroaching on the admiralty 
jurisdiction intended by the Constitution. The court ruled, how- 
ever, that the language was permissive rather than imperative, and 
that when the statute says that the injured person ‘‘may maintain”’ 
an action of law ‘‘with the right of trial by jury,” the meaning 
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intended is that the injured man is permitted but not required to 
proceed on the common-law side of the court with a trial by jury 
as an incident; while if he desires he may sue on the admiralty sid. 
and still have the benefit of the new rules provided by the statute. 
The emphasis is on the object of the suit rather than the jurisdiction 
in whiek it is brought, “so we think the reference is to all action, 
brought to recover compensatory damages under the new rules ag 
distinguished frem the allowances covered by the old rules, usually 
consisting of wages and the expense of maimtenance and cure.’ — 

Another criticism was that the rules were not set forth, but were 
merely brought in by reference to a separate statute; but this wag 
said to be without merit, the reference being readily understood as 
meaning the emplovers’ liability act of 1908, a method of legislation 
that has been well recognized. Judgment for damages affirmed |y 
the court of appeals was therefore again affirmed. (Panama R, (o. », 
Johnson. 264 tr S. 375, 44 Sup. Ct. 391.) 





Compensation for Death of Child Earning Less Than Cost of Support: 


Wisconsin 


HE Supreme Court of Wisconsin recently had before it a case in 
T which a boy 13 years of age, working part time and going to 
school, was killed by accident in the course of his employment. 
(Wisconsin Mutua! Liability Co. v. Baldus, 199 N. W. 221.) The 
family consisted of a father, mother, and 4 children, the latter con- 
tributing to the family fund sums ranging from $60 to $122.35 during 
the preceding vear. The latter sum was the contribution of tlie 
deceased son, and it was estimated that the most conservative 
allowance for his support would be $188. On the basis of this dis- 
parity, the court found the parents not dependent, as they “suffered 
no present financial loss by his death.” Bonticning, the court said 
mph o workmen’s compensation law wes enaeted for the purpose 0! 
Mm a measure making good present financial losses and future losses 
for a limited time based upon present losses. Where there are 10 
present losses, there can be no award for future losses,” citing Mil- 
waukee Basket Co. v. Wiecki (173 Wis. 391, 181 N. W. 308). Since 
there is no present financial loss, “the compensation act does 1st 
apply to the case at all,” so that no burial expenses provided for by 
the act can be imposed upon the employer. “Such burial expenses 
can be imposed only where the act 1s called into operation by de- 
pendency or otherwise.” 

There was a vigorous dissenting opinion by Judge Crownhart. 

The industrial commission of the State had made an award in the 
arents’ favor, allowing them $800 each and $100 for burial expenses. 
This was done “evidently relying” on a provision of the law which 
reads: 

Where, by reason of minority, sickness, or other causes during such [precedirg) 
year the foregoing basis is unfair or inadequate, the death benefit shall be sich 
sum as the commission may determine to be fair and just, considering the death 
benefits alowed in other cases where such untoward ¢auses do not exist. 


Judge Crownhart reviewed the history of this provision, which 
was an amendment to the original law, enacted to meet the situation 
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developed by a case in which a widow had kept her son in school 
“ander conditions of much privation to her,” but when he arrived at 
the age of 16 she found employment for him, depending upen his 
assistance for her declining years. The bey was killed on the second 
day of his employment, and no relief was possible under the statute 
because the boy had earned nothing and contributed nothing to her 
support during the year preceding his death. This with similar 
cases led the commission to prepare the amendment above quoted, 
which was promptly adopted by the legislature. Thereafter awards 
were made according to the reasonable expectancy of the deceased 
child’s ability to earn and contribute to his dependents. In the 
resent case, however, it was said that the court had gone even 
borane its denial in the Wiecki case and laid down the rule that 
dependency exists only when a child’s contribution exceeds the cost 
of is support tor the preceding vear. Said Judge Crownhart: 

















It seems too plain for argument that the court has read out of the compensa- 
tion act the amendment heretofore quoted, and has put the law back on the old 
basis which proved so unjust and inequitable. * * * It first determines that 
there was no dependency because there was no net contribution. Clearly this is 
wrong, in the ordinary aceceptation of the word “‘dependency.” * * * It 
shocks the sensibilities of mankind to say that poor parents, raising a large family 
of children, may not depend on the children as they grow older to return in a 
measure the heavy expense of their early childhood. 

It was said to be the manifest purpose of the amendment to provide 
for just such cases, intending “to give relief from an intolerabie 
situation.”’ Reviewing the situation of the employment of children 
as regulated by the State, it was pointed out that the requirement 
of part-time school attendance to 17 vears of age interfered with 
their earning capacity, but left them in employments where they 
might.suffer injury and by this decision, without a possibility of their 

arents securing any compensation for their death. ‘‘Common-law 

fabiliae is taken away by the compensation act, and by wiping out 
the amendment there is nothing to take the place of common-law 
lability.” 

Dissent was also directed te the denial of burial expenses. These 
formerly had been previded only when the deteased employee left 
no person dependent upon him for support, but in 1917, “the legis- 
lature determined that burial expenses ought to be paid in all cases 
‘and modified the statute accordingly,’ the effect being, in the 
opinion of Judge Crownhart, to provide: burial expenses without 
regard to the fact of whether there are or are not dependents. 
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Court Decisions as to Contracts with Cooperative Marketing Associa. 
tions 


UR decisions dealing with the contracts of cooperative market- 
ing associations with their members, by which the latter bind 
themselves to dispose of their products through the association, 
have been rendered recently. Three of these involved the marketing 
of tobacco, the fourth of milk. | 


Wisconsin 


APPEAL was taken to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin by Bekkedal 

et al., buyers of tobacco, from a decision of the circuit court of 
Dane County granting an injunction restraining them from in(er- 
fering in the contracts between the Northern Wisconsin Cooperative 
Pool and its members. The supreme court found (197 N. W. 936 


that the business of the tobacco company had been materially 
reduced by the activities of the cooperative association, who-e 
membership included 6,500 farmers growing 75 per cent of the 


tobacco raised in the State. Although the association offered to ~cll 
the Bekkedals 1,000,000 pounds of tobacco, the latter made no 
reply to the offer but sent out agents to visit the members of thie 
association for the deliberate purpose of inducing them to breacii 
their contracts with it. 


The trial court specifically found that the defendants had deliberately solicited 
persous, known by them to be signers of the contracts with the plaintiff, to break 
said contracts, and agreed to indemnify and protect such growers against daii:ve 
to the plaintiff for or on’account of such breach; that they represented to sich 
growers, for the purpose of inducing them to breach their contracts, that tlic 
contracts were inoperative, and that they endeavored to create dissatisfaction 
by telling said growers that the price they were to receive for their tobacco frvin 
the plaintiff was too low, and that their tobacco was worth more than the plaintii 
would pay, and offered and agreed to pay them more for their said tobacco 
than they would receive under plaintiff’s contracts. 


As to this the court declared the law ‘well settled that one who 


maliciously induces another to breach a contract with a third persion 


is liable to such third person for the damages resulting from such 
breach,” and “we do not hesitate to say that the conduct of the 
defendants in this case did constitute a malicious interference with 
the contracts existing between the plaintiff and the tobacco growers. | 
Liability having thus been established, the question arose as (0 
whether the association was entitled to relief from a court of equity. 
As to this it was held that while the association could prosecute 
actions to recover damages for breaches of contract, a multiplicity 
of suits would be required and the damages sustained would !e 
difficult of proof. “These facts furnish a plain situation for equita)|c 
interference.” 
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The appellants contended that the contracts were invalid in that 
the association did not, as a matter of fact, have a sufficient number 
of growers signed up to meet the requirement of the contract that at 
least 75 per cent of the tobacco grown in Wisconsin must be covered 
hy contract before any individual contract should become ——- 
This, the court held, was “‘a matter with which the defendants are 
not concerned and which they cught not to be permitted to raise,’ 
inasmuch as all the parties to the contracts acquiesced in their 
validity. ‘‘If the immediate parties saw fit to treat them as legal 
contracts, defendants’ interference with relations thereby created 
is no less immoral because the growing members might have had a 
legal defense thereto.” 

The gpmpaint that the contracts were ultra vires was also held 
to be one which the defendants were not permitted to raise. 

The validity of the charge that the association was a monopoly 
and an unlawful combination in restraint of trade must be tested 
by the provisions of the cooperative law. This law provides that 
any number of persons may organize a cooperative association and 
therefore all, not merely 75 per cent, of the growers might affiliate 
with such an association without rendering it illegal or its operations 
unlawful. 

It may be and probably is true that the organization and operation of this 
association had a very serious effect upon defendants’ business in the various 
respects above set forth, but it is to be remembered that the very purpose of the 
legislation was to bring about a different system of marketing, which must of 
necessity injuriously affect middlemen (and such is the Bekkedal firm). The 
effect of the operation of such associations upon business in general can not be 
considered in determining the legality thereof or their operations, because the 
publie poliey which formerly condemned them now encourages their existence 
and operation. If they have no effect upon business as heretofore existing and 
conducted then their existence and operation, as well as the legislation promoting 
them, is futile and to no purpose. 

The gadgment of the lower court was therefore affirmed. A 
motion for rehearing was denied but the enjoining order wis amended 
so as to permit the firm to buy the tobacco of any grower member 
of the association who should “voluntarily sever his relations with 
the pool, by breaching his contract, and withdrawing his meimber- 
ship therein, and placing his tobacco for sale upon the market.” 
Costs of $25 were allowed the respondent association. 


North Carolina 


‘THE Tobacco Growers’ Wolsiauan Association brought suit in 
the superior court of Edgecombe County for a permanent 
injunction to prevent John Battle from disposing of his tobacco 
crop otherwise than to the association in violation of his contract 
with it. On hearing in the trial court, the court dissolved the 
restraining order, finding among other things that the defendant 
was not a member of the association. From this finding the associa- 
tion appealed to the Supreme Court of North Carolina. (‘Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative Association v. Battle, 121 S. E. 629.) 

In the opinion of the latter court the case of Cooperative Co.v. Jones, 
185 N. C. 265, 117 S. E. 174, was cited, in which it was held that 
the cooperative marketing law (under which the tobacco growers in 
the present case were organized) was constitutional, that contracts 
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made by cMbperative associations with their members were y.li( 
and enforceable, and that the remedy of injunction was properly 
available when necessary to a proper enforcement thereof. : 


Not only is a preliminary injunction expressly authorized by the statute 4); 


i 


stipulated for in the contract itself, but it is clear from a proper eonsideratioy .; 
the entire agreement, its nature, terms, and purpose, that specific performance j, 
required for its proper and adequate enforcement, and that an injunction wil! |\. 
whenever it is shown to be reasonably necessary to conserve the property ay 
the rights of plaintiff therein pending litigation. 
True, as a general rule, specific performance is not allowed in contracts for 
sale and delivery of personal property, but the position does not prevail whic), |: 
appears that a failure to deliver will frustrate the essential purpose of the ¢.)))- 
tract, and the award of damages will prove entirely inadequate to compensat: 
the injured party. |Cases cited.] 
The chief question at issue was therefore as to Battle’s member- 
ship in the association. The accredited representative of the asso- 
ciation swore that Battle signed the contract subject to the approval 
of his landlord, and that the landlord swore that he did approve it: 
also, several disinterested witnesses testified that the defendant 
admitted to them that he was a member. 
True, the defendant himself swears that he joined subject to the approval of 
his landlord and his supply merchant, and that the latter, who has since died, 
never gave his approval, and defendant's wife swears that her husband told her 
he had not jeined, and his honer finds the facts to be as claimed by defendant. 
But this finding by his honor is evidential only and not conclusive, and the 
decisions are that «<n a hearing of this character the court will determine fur 
itself the facts upon which it will act, and on consideration of the entire evidence 
we are of opinion that there is such serious question as to the rights of the partic- 
involved in this controversy, that the restraining order should be continued ti! 
they are determined at the final hearing, and the judgment of the lower court 
dissolving the same pending litigation be, and the same is hereby, reversed. 
In the case of Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association ». 
Patterson (121 S. E. 631) appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina by the association against an adverse decision of the 
superior court of Nash County on its plea for an order enjoining 
Patterson from disposing of his crop in any other way than to the 
association, in violation of his contract withit. A preliminary injune- 
tion had been issued but the lower court held that the association 
was not entitled to a continuance of the order. 
It appeared that Patterson, a member under contract from 1922 
to 1926 to deliver his crop to the association, had not only failed 
to do so but “‘avows his purpose not to do so now or at any future 
time.” His 1923 crop, amounting to 10,000 pounds of tobacco, was, 
he contended, required to pay off a mortgage for $2,636.52 held by a 
certain firm of merchants, for supplies and advances made to enable 
him to.raise his crop. 
Patterson took the graven that the merchant firm was the rightiul 
owner of the crop and that.in this capacity it forbade his delivering 
it to any onevelse, No “substantial denial’’ of the above facts was 
entered by the defendant, his only answer being that he “does not 
admit the same, but demands strict proof of all the allegations’ — 
an answer held by the supreme court to be “evasive and entirely 
insufficient.’ 
The court recegnized the right.of any member to place a mortgage 
or lien en. his-crop. 
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The contraet between plaintiff and defendants clearly contemplates such a 
mortgage, and good policy requires that such a privilege should never be with- 
drawn, and we understand that plaintiff has no desire or purpose te interfere 
with any such claim to the extent that it constitutes a valid and superior lien 
to plaintiff's r-ghts and interests under the contract, but the evidence of defendant 
as to the extent and existence of such a lien is not to our mind a full and frank 
statement concerning it; it appearing that ‘$1,021.74 is for a note and $1,614 
for advances and supplies,” and that these advances and supplies were required 
to enable defendant to make his crop, and what this note is for or when given 
is not set forth, and whether the instrument is such as to create a valid lien on 
the crop is not all clear. 

The defendant “having practically admitted that he has broken 
his contract with plaintiff, and intends to continue to do so, it is 
not for him to decide by his own ipse dixit what is or is not a valid 
lien or the extent of it.” In the opinion of the court he should be 
restrained “‘from voluntarily and personally making any further 
disposition of his crop other than as required by his contract with 
plaintiffs, either of the crop of 1923 or any other crop coming into 
his possession and control and ownership during the life of the con- 


tract, and subject to its provisions.”’ 
Washington 


[X the case of Grays Harbor Dairymen’s Association v. Engen et 

al., 226 Pac. 496, recently before the Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton, appeal was taken from a decision of the superior court of Grays 
Harbor County in favor of the association. The cooperative associa- 
tion was an organization engaged in buying and selling milk in the 
county, while the appellants were ddiy Toreniie owning a small 
herd of cows. The latter had signed a contract binding themselves to 
deliver to the association all milk produced by their cows or, failing 
this, to pay damages of $5 for every cow owned or milked at the 
time of breach of contract. Provision was made in the contract for 
the abrogation of the agreement on written notice rendered 30 days 
prior to February 1 of any year. 

It appeared that the 2 rege in a letter dated January 31, 1923, 
gave notice of withdrawal after “about the first.of March.” Not- 
withstanding this notice, however, they continued to furnish milk 
to the association until about the middle of July. 

At the hearing the appellants contended that there was no evidence 
justifying the issue oi a permanent injunction, tiiat there was no 
proof of mjury or threatened injury to the respondent, and that in 
any event they had withdrawn and had, while members, faithfully 
performed their contract. The court held, that the wording of the 
contract itself was suflicient evidence as to the first contention. As 
to the giving of notice, it was held that the notice sent by them “fell 
far short”’ of that required, and that, even though, as the appellants 
contended, the by-laws of the association may have contained the 
provision that notice could be given any time between January Ist 
and February 1st, “there is nothing in that provision that can be 
said to alter the provisions of the contract. * * * Wherefore 
there can be no question but that appellants put their necks within 
the halter and there is no escape, the BA our cases heretofore cited.” 
The decree was therefore affirmed. 
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Present Position of the Cooperative Movement in Europe 
A SERIES of articles! by Mr. Huston Thompson, member of 


the Federal Trade Commission, describes his impressions of 
the cooperative movement in England and on the Continent 
as gained by an extended trip taken through the European countries, 
His final impression was that “the consumers’ cooperative movement 
with all its problems is one of the most portentous, successful, and 
apparently enduring movements in this great period of world events.” 
e investigator regards the development of the movement as {\e 
more cuhatiabla in view of the odds against which it has had to 
struggle, and this he found true of the farmers’ organizations eye) 
more than of the consumers’ movement. Remarkable to him was 
the indifference of the consumers’ organizations to the struggles and 
problems of the agricultural movement which he found in Sweden 
and in Great Britain. in Great Britain, where it is noted that 
although the agricultural movement has grown side by side with 
the city movement and yet is ‘unrelated to it and never fully ac- 
cepted by it,” this attitude was due to the feeling of the consumers 
that the farmers’ associations were only “‘ pseudo-cooperative organi- 
zations.” ‘‘ Their purpose is to make profits for the farmers and in 
doing so they are out to sell at the best price obtainable. On the 
other hand the consumer of the city is not peeing profits. He is 
seeking to lessen expenses. And in doing so he is eliminating sellish 
competition. It is impossible to reconcile groups that are trying 
to sell at the highest price for seliish gain with such groups that are 
trying to buy at the cheapest price without any selfish motive.” 
This feeling was found to be quite lacking in Denmark, the Baltic 
countries, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Finland. The traveler 
felt ‘the outstanding glory of the Finnish cooperative movemeit is 
that it has been able to coordinate the efiorts of the consumers’ 
cooperative associations who seek only to supply their members 
with their needs and the farmers’ oanomtiieal cooperatives which 
sell the products of the farm at the best prices.”’ In Czechos\o- 
vakia and Germany dizect trading is carried on between the con- 
sumers’ and farmers’ organizations, both types of societies being 
members of the same central body in Czechoslovakia, while in Ge:- 
many there is a special committee for bringing them together. In 
Switzerland, a dispute over prices, between the consumers’ movemcn! 
in Basel and the farmers’ organizations which were supplying i( 
with milk, led to a serious situation which was finally settled through 
the mediation of the Government. : 

Since 1916 the consumers’ societies have .ndulged in a very interesting expcri- 
mentinfarming. They have bought farms in many different parts of Switzer!::( 
and placed practical farmers on them. They admit that the returns to cuie 
do not appear very favorable, but they offset this by saying that the circum- 
stances under which they have entered this field have been very unfavora!le 
owing to economic conditions. Through this experience they believe that tiivy 
will gain a desirable objective and an unprejudiced view toward Swiss agric\''- 
ture, and in this way be better able to deal with the farmers in the matter 0! 
prices. It is too soon to determine how much good has resulted from this expcr'- 
ment. Whether a success or failure from a pecuniary point of view, it should 


help to bring the toiler of the city and the farm into a more reasonable a 
more sympathetic relationship. 





1 Dearborn (Mich.) Independent, issues of Feb. 16—Apr. 5, 1924. 
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One of the » asked everywhere by the investigator was as 
to the attitude of cooperators toward Government subsidies and 
assistance to the cooperative movement. In England the reply was: 
“We don’t want any subsidy. We do want a free and fair oppor- 
tunity to grow without hindrance from any source.” In Sweden, 
cooperators would limit the Government’s assistance to teaching 
and encouraging cooperation but were emphatically ee to 
receiving subsidies, on the proud that changes of political admin- 
istration might result in changes in the Government cooperative 
policy and possibly in interference to the point of proving fatal to 
societies receiving subsidies. In Finland, however, the cooperator 
does not decline State help. 

In fact, he seeks it on the theory that his organization is one of the great 
constructive forces of the State. He asserts what I believe to be true, that 
this great force has been so badly injured during the political upheavals that 
its members need aid. He has no fear of receiving money from the State. That 
money, however, except in a few instances, is passed down to him through the 
cooperative central bank, and no private bank gets a rake-off. He is not required 
to pay over 5 per cent interest.- Very few loans, however, are made except for 
items other than those which will assist in producing a crop. In 1923, the credit 
banks had loans out to the farmers of $3,013,333. All this lending is done 
through eredit banks scattered over the nation. In 1922, the Government 
loaned 29,000,000 marks, or approximately $773,333, and this year $1,173,333 
to the farmers without interest. 

The position of women within the movement was especially noted. 
In Great Britain it was found that while the male cooperator rec- 
ognized the housewife as ‘the backbone of the local organizations” 
her importance has not been so fully recognized in the matter of 
representation on national boards and committees. In perianal 
an attempt is made to interest the women in cooperation, althoug 
“to date, they have not broken down the barriers that surround the 
cooperate offices. There are very few women who hold office.” 
In Finland, on the other hand, women’s position of equality has se 
long been recognized that the investigator’s question aroused only 
surprise and amusement. 

Great Britain 


N Great Britain the investigator found a movement that reaches 

the “pocket nerve” of 20,000,000 persons, or one-third of the 
population, that is one of the leading shoe manufacturers of the 
country, one of the largest millers, and one of the largest distributors 
of coal, employing in its wholesale plants alone approximately 
46,000 persons. Its very size, he found, constitutes a constant 
problem. 


When an association, whether of business or government, has passed the 
point where the mind of a single individual can encompass its complexity of 
functions, efficiency wanes. When the number of human units associated in an 
enterprise runs into the thousands, the valuable personal equation is bound to be 
lost, or submerged to some extent. At this juncture carelessness steps across 
the threshold of the cooperative, just as it does in the bureaucracy of government 
and big business. 

This fact the cooperatives do not hesitate to admit. In fact, they are con- 
stantly studying how to meet it, and at Holyoake House there is a laboratory 
for analyzing, checking, and eliminating the causes. In education they expect 
to find the solution, so they send out teachers to instruct and inspire the members 
in cooperative ideals. 
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However, Mr. Thompson felt that the critcisms that can be made 
are “more than offset’”’ by the benefits of the movement. 


First of all, and I wish to emphasize this, the business of the cooperative js 
open business, openly arrived at. Does the investigator wish to examine their 
latest balance sheet, the touch of a bell brings that telltale document. He may 
desire to know the difficulties that confront the movement as well as the successes. 
His guide will willingly start with the first. Does he wish to make a suddey 
descent into the innermost recesses of the jam or canned fruit factories to see 
whether conditions there are sanitary, he is accommodated immediately. [p 
fact, the cards are laid on the table with a refreshing responsiveness that is 
delightful after the experiences the writer has had in investigating some types of 
business in Our own country. It promotes good will and good understanding 
and prevents antagonism to business growing out of distrust. 


Ireland 


‘THE impression gained in Ireland, where the movement is chiefly 

agricultural, was that of a real vitality in spite of the vicissitudes 
of recent years. To-day there are about 1,200 local societies. The 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society founded by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, which “guides and promotes all cooperative activities and 
audits the accounts of the many local associations,’ had in 1922, 
152,194 members. 

Since the establishment of the Irish Free State, the contributions 
to the Irish Agricultural Organization Society formerly made by the 
British Government are made by the Irish Free State Government. 
Since these funds can be spent only within the Free State “the result 
has been that the movement has, in addition to all of its other handi- 
caps, been split in two and materially injured.” Another similar 

anization body has, however, been started in Ulster. 

t is stated that “both the Ulster Government and the Irish Free 
State are keenly alive to the farmers’ needs and their agricultural! 
departments are giving educative assistance” and the legislative 
bodies of both Governments are considering laws for the standardiza- 
tion of farm products so as to enable Trish products successfully to 
enter into the competitive markets. 


Denmark 


DEX MARK is a cooperative country. A country of less area than 

the State of Maine, Denmark, nevertheless, “supplies 40 per 
cent of all the export butter in the world’s markets,” and of this amount 
85 per cent is the product of cooperative effort. Practically every 
phase of agricultural activities is organized cooperatively, dah activ- 
ity being carried on by a separate society. And “the farmers of 
Denmark have brought this situation about without a single law on 
cooperation bemg placed on the statute books.”’ The reason for the 
material success of the Danish farmer, as contrasted with his Englis) 
brother, is given as follows: 

Many reasons have been given for the failure of the farmer to cooperate, but 
the one which is especially emphasized is that the English farmer prides himse'!f 
on ax. individualism which he mistakenly understands to mean a ‘‘go-it-alone . 
spirit, and which prevents him from combining in team play with his fellow farmers 
in the market place. This reason is not sufficient when one considers a situation 
.. cries out for cooperation more strongly than in perhaps any other part 
of Europe. 
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I think that Mr. Harold Fabre, the well-known Danish agricultural expert, who 
is thoroughly versed in English agriculture, hasfound the cause. In comparing 
Danish farms with the English, he says that the former are not over two-thirds 
the size 6f the English freeholds. Of the total number of agricultural holdings 
in Denmark, 90 per cent are owned by the farmers themselves, while in England 
only 13-per cent are thusowned. Itisthis complete possession of the soil by the 

nt that.bas been perhaps the greatest incentive to the Dane in cooperation, 
and itis the want of it that has undoubtedly held back this movement among the 
farmers of England, even though they have worked under tenancy laws that are 


eonsidered very good. 
Sweden 


HE history of cooperation in Sweden “reveals a clear-cut fight 

against price fixers and monopolies,” in which, although making 
mistakes, the cooperators “never failed eventually to defeat” 
their opponent. 

The Swedish farmers’ organizations not only sell their members’ 
produce, but buy for them practically all their farm supplies. These 
societies are “the largest fertilizer buyers in Sweden” and “one of the 
largest purchasers of feedstuffs in the United States.” 

They have met successfully “the greatest problem that confronts 
the cooperative, namely, size,’”’ by Sividing the country into zones, 
each with its central cooperative organization. ‘“‘ Not unless there 
is some catastrophe or impending matter that is so great that the 
regional society can not handle it, do the local or regional associations 
eall upon the national organization, with which all of these regional 
societies are connected. When such an occasion does occur, they 
send out the SOS call and the great central society sets its machinery 
in motion and takes over the whole matter.” : 

The complexion of economic life in Sweden has been changing very rapidly, 
though it is not yet.as industrialized as in Germany, Belgium, or our own country. 
During the last quarter of a century the industrial workers have increased from 
one-fourth to more than one-half, so that now approximately 52 per cent of the 
Swedish people are engaged in manufacturing occupations. This would indicate 
an additional growth in the consumers’ cooperative societies, for they flourish 
in industrial communities. On the other hand, it is significant that only about a 


fourth of the people live in towns or cities, a great proportion living in rural 
districts. Among these are the thousands of men occupied in the lumber and 


wood-pulp industries. 

As Sweden has a very excellent school system and has entirely eliminated 
illiteracy, she has a strong background for the cooperative movement. Added 
to this, her people are practically of a single race, with the exception of those in 
the far northern territory. The situation seems ideal as long as monopoly is 
sufficiently grasping to force the ultimate consumer to meet it with combined 


effort. 
Finland 


[JX Finland, the cooperative movement has grown from ‘practically 

nothing” in 1899 to a position where to-day, of a population of 
3,600,000, approximately 2,000,000 are served by the cooperative 
movement. Phe Finnish “instinct for cooperation” the writer 
holds to be due to the possession of the “basic requirements for suc- 
cess, such as economic pressure producing a common necessity in a 
group, similarity of thought among the members, like spiritual 
aspirations, a maximum requirement of intelligence, and individual 
possession of the soil.” 
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However, Mr. Thompson felt that the critcisms that can be made 
are ‘more than offset’’ by the benefits of the movement. 


First of all, and I wish to emphasize this, the business of the cooperative is 
open business, openly arrived at. Does the investigator wish to examine their 
latest balance sheet, the touch of a bell brings that telltale document. He may 
desire to know the difficulties that confront the movement as well as the successes. 
His guide will willingly start with the first. Does he wish to make a sudden 
descent into the innermost recesses of the jam or canned fruit factories to see 
whether conditions there are sanitary, he is accommodated immediately. [py 
fact, the cards are laid on the table with a refreshing responsiveness that is 
delightful after the experiences the writer has had in investigating some types of 
business in our own country. It promotes good will and good understanding 
and prevents antagonism to business growing out of distrust. ' 


Ireland 





THE impression gained in Ireland, where the movement is chiefly 

agricultural, was that of a real vitality in spite of the vicissitudes 
of recent years. To-day there are about 1,200 local societies. The 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society founded by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, which “guides and promotes all cooperative activities and 
audits the accounts of the many local associations,’ had in 192). 
152,194 members. 

Since the establishment of the Irish Free State, the contributions 
to the Irish Agricultural Organization Society formerly made by tiie 
British Government are made by the Irish Free State Government. 
Since these funds can be spent only within the Free State “the result 
has been that the movement has, in addition to all of its other handi- 
caps, been split in two and materially injured.” Another similar 

anization body has, however, been started in Ulster. 

t is stated that “both the Ulster Government and the Irish Free 
State are keenly alive to the farmers’ needs and their agricultural! 
departments are giving educative assistance” and the legislative 
bodies of both Governments are considering laws for the standardiza- 
tion of farm products so as to enable Trish products successfully to 
enter into the competitive markets. 


Denmark 


DEX MARK is a cooperative country. A country of less area than 

the State of Maine, Denmark, nevertheless, ‘‘supplies 40 per 
cent of allthe export butter in the world’s markets,” and of this amount 
85 per cent is the product of cooperative effort. Practically every 
phase of agricultural activities is organized cooperatively, each activ- 
ity being carried on by a separate society. And “the farmers o! 
Denmark have brought this situation about without a single law on 
cooperation being Pog on the statute books.”” The reason for the 
material success of the Danish farmer, as cortrasted with his Englis! 
brother, is given as follows: 

Many reasons have been given for the failure of the farmer to cooperate, but 
the one which is especially emphasized is that the English farmer prides himse!/ 
on an individualism which he mistakenly understands to mean a ‘‘go-it-alone ' 
spirit,and which prevents him from combining in team play with his fellow farmers 
in the market place. This reason is not sufficient when one considers a situation 


which cries out for cooperation more strongly than in perhaps any other part 
of Europe. 
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I think that Mr. Harcld Fabre, the well-known Danish agricultural expert, who 
js thoroughly versed in English agriculture, hasfound the cause. In comparing 
Danish. farms.with the English, he says that the former are not over two-thirds 
the size of the English freeholds. Of the total number of agricultural holdings 
in Denmark, 90 per cent are owned by the farmers themselves, while in England 
only 13 per cent are thusowned. Itisthis complete possession of the soil by the 

nt that has been perhaps the greatest incentive to the Dane in cooperation, 
and itis the want of it that has undoubtedly held back this movement among the 
farmers of England, even though they have werked under tenancy laws that are 


considered very good. 
Sweden 


HE history of cooperation in Sweden ‘reveals a clear-cut fight 

against price fixers and monopolies,” in which, although making 

mistakes, the cooperators “never failed eventually to defeat” 
their opponent. 

The Swedish farmers’ organizations not only sell their members’ 
produce, but buy for them practically all their farm supplies. These 
societies are “the largest fertilizer buyers in Sweden” and “ one of the 
largest purchasers of feedstuffs in the United States.” 

They have met successfully “the greatest problem that confronts 
the cooperative, namely, size,’ by dividing the country into zones, 
each with its central cooperative organization. ‘‘ Not unless there 
is some catastrophe or impending matter that is so great that the 
regional society can not handle it, do the local or regional associations 
call upon the national organization, with which all of these regional 
societies are connected. When such an occasion does occur, they 
send out the SOS call and the great central society sets its machinery 
in motion and takes over the whole matter.” . 

The complexion of economic life in Sweden has been changing very rapidly, 
though it is not yet as industrialized as in Germany, Belgium, or our own country. 
During the last quarter of a century the industrial workers have increased from 
one-fourth to more than one-half, so that now approximately 52 per cent of the 
Swedish people are engaged in manufacturing eecupations. This would indicate 
an additional growth in the consumers’ cooperative societies, for they flourish 
in industrial communities. On the other hand, it is significant that only about a 


fourth of the people live in towns or cities, a great proportion living in rural 
districts. Among these are the thousands of men occupied in the lumber and 


wood-pulp industries. 

As Sweden has a very excellent school system and has entirely eliminated 
illiteracy, she has a strong background for the cooperative movement. Added 
to this, her people are practically of a single race, with the exception of those in 
the far northern territory. The situation seems ideal as long as monopoly is 
sufficiently grasping to force ‘the ultimate consumer to meet it with combined 


effort. 
Finland 


] Finland, the cooperative movement has grown from “practically 

nothing” in 1899 to a position where to-day, of a population of 
3,600,000, approximately 2,000,000 are served by the cooperative 
movement. The Finnish “instinct for cooperation” the writer 
holds to be due to the possession of the “‘ basic requirements for suc- 
cess, such as economic pressure producing a common necessity in a 
group, similarity of thought among the members, like spiritual 
aspirations, a maximum requirement of intelligence, and individual 
possession of the soil.” 
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Baltic Countries and Czechoslovakia 


writer found that ‘the drift in all of these countries is toward 
the cooperative method of buying on the part of the consumers 
and selling on the part of the farm organizations. Dire necessity 
has foreed the situation and will accelerate it for some years to come.” 
In Latvia, such was the condition of the country that when the Amer- 
ican relief supplies arrived, the only agency capable of carrying ou} 
their distribution was the cooperative movement. “ Directoy 
Seezeneek informed me that the yi supplies were the only 
thing that saved Latvia. He added that they also saved the cooperi- 
tive organizations, for the reliance placed upon them by the Americans 
acted like an electric tonic, since it put the stamp of approval upon 
them before all the people as the agency of reconstruction. ” 

In Esthonia, a country about the size of Massachusetts, during 
1921 and 1922, 50 per cent of all the goods sold was handled by the 
cooperative societies. ‘‘ The societies which sell the farmer’s produce 
and also handle the articles which he exports are of a similar strength.” 
Altogether, practically one-third of the population of 1,300,000 is 
served by the consumers’ movement. 


Switzerland 


WITZERLAND “fairly teems with new cooperative ideas and 
suggestions,” among these being the use of electric current, 
distributed cooperatively, to run ribbon power looms set up in the 
members’ houses, and the use of cooperative money. The coopera- 
tive movement, it was found, “has a marked dominance in thie 
field which its manufacturing plants occupy’”—flour milling, slice 
manufacturing, wine making, etc. One of the most pressing 
problems is that of decentralization of administration from the 
national to the local organizations. 


Conclusion 


ME- THOMPSON believes that the next great struggle will be a 

“bloodless economic war between international trusts on the 
one hand and an international cooperative organization on the 
other.” 


The cooperator dimly senses this war. He knows full well that he is not 
ithe ge for it because he has all he can do for the present to recover from the 

dy blows he received during the World War. As the pressure of the trusts 
is being felt, the cooperater is gradually awaking to the urge for preparation. 

In the meantime, the consumers’ cooperators are centering their attention on 
their domestic trusts, making them sit up and take notice or destroying them. In 
12 countries of Europe there are to-day 25,000,000 members of consumers’ co0- 
operative societies, which means that most of the necessaries cf 125,000,000 
as a in these countries are being supplied through their local societies. Kut 
ar more important than this is the fact that in all Europe thousands upon 
thousands a eadiiiien are being held by local societies every month at which, 
through propaganda and teaching, the spirit and purpose of cooperation is beiig 
drilled into the members or incited in prospective members. If one were to 
drop into any of these thousands of meetings and inquire why they exist, t! 
universal answer would be because of the greediness of the trusts or the usurer. 

In other articles I have referred to the fact that the Great British consumers’ 
cooperative society purchases, blends, and puts up tea for cooperative orga- 
izations throughout Europe. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have an assv- 
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ciation through which they buy articles necessary for their members. When 
the present rates of exchange are more settled it will not be at all surprising 
to see the societies of Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and possibly Finland joined 
together in another buying group. In Germany it was suggested to me that some 
day they hoped to have a purchasing organization in connection with Austria 
and Italy. It is not beyond the range of imagination for Spain, France, and 
Belgium to come together, Already England, Ireland, and Scotland have 
interlocking cooperative purchasing organizations. 

During the war the British organizations helped o:1t the cooperatives of 
allied countties by assisting them in obtaining goods. To-day Russian coopera- 
tives, through an organization known as the Centrosoyus, have offices in London 
which are doing business with the British cooperatives while the British con- 
sumers’ societies are purchasing from the farmers’ cooperatives in Denmark and 
other countries. The moment that domestic situations are more settled we can 
expect to see great international buying organizations based on racial lines and 
contiguous territory acting in concert. When this happens, it will not be diffi- 
cult for the several international groups to exchange goods where profitable or 
necessary. This is the dominating idea that is discussed and planned at each 
one of the international meetings. * * * 

The more rapidly the international trusts develop and the more severely the 

pressure is put upon the ultimate consumer by them, the shorter will be the 
time when the contest between the international trusts and cooperatives takes 
ylace. 
' It is not to be understood that the great consumers’ cooperative movement 
will ever put private business out of existence. The majority in the upper 
middle and wealthy classes will probably never join it, since financial pressure 
which is one of the main causes for cooperation does not operate on the well 
todo. This does not signify that the trusts will survive. They must have the 
patronage of the artisan and peasant to feed upon. 


Mr. Thompson’s view of the future of cooperation is as follows: 


The dream of some cooperatives is that it will eventually do away with all 
competition and substitute cooperation in buying, manufacturing and distribut- 
ing. What it will probably do, will be to continue to serve as an inestimable 
benefit in the arena of competition as it has done in the past by compelling 
through its example and dominance those competitors who buy and sell for 
profit to deliver unadulterated goods. It will also through its facilities buy in 
quantities and by bringing the producer and manufacturer closer to the con- 
sumer, be able to net a dividend to the consumer and keep down the prices for 
the artisan. It will be a school for the teaching of representative government 
in @ practical business way where those below may, through economic methods, 
learn how to keep open the door of opportunity with a stepping-stone upon 
which they may climb to greater prosperity and larger opportunity. 
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Attitude of National Association for Advancement of Colored People 
in Regard to Organized Labor 


A T ITS recent annual conference, held in Philadelphia, June 25 
A to July 1, 1924, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People issued an appeal to organized labor, 
calling for action concerning the relation between colored industri! 
workers and the uniens. For some years past the American Federa- 
tion of Labor hes recognized the importance of organizing the colored 
workers, but.eflorts along this line have been hampered by the atti- 
tude of local unions, many of which will neither admit negroes 1) 
‘their: membership nor allow the formation of a negro local where the 
colored workers are sufficiently numerous to permit this solution of 
the question. This position is not universal, of course. The negro 
longshoremen of New Orleans, for instance, are an outstanding 
example of organization, and colored unions, or the admission of 
colored workers to white unions, may be found in various localitic- 
and trades, but in the main the negro must either remain outside of 
industry or come in on an open-shop basis. The present restriction 
of immigration and the continuing northward movement of tlv 
negroes make the question one of growing importance, and in recogni- 
tion of this fact, the conference indorsed the following address t» 
organized labor: 


Open letter to the American Federation of Labor; the Railway Brotherhoods, 
and other groups of organized labor ' 


For many years the American negro has been demanding admittance to thie 
ranks of union labor. ‘ 

For many years your organizations have made public profession of your 
interest in negro labor, of your desire to have it unionized, and of your hatred 
of the black ‘“‘scab.”’ 

Nothwithstanding this apparent surface agreement, negro labor in the main 
is outside the ranks of organized labor, and the reason is first, that white union 
labor does not want black labor and secondly, black labor has ceased to beg 
admittance to union ranks because of its increasing value and efficiency outside 
the unions. 

We thus face a crisis in interracial labor conditions; the continued and deter- 
mined race prejudice of white labor, together with the limitation of immigrativ), 
is giving black labor tremendous advantage. ‘The negro is entering the ranks «f 
semiskilled and skilled labor and he is entering mainly and necessarily as « 
“‘seab.”” He broke the great steel strike. He will soon bein a position to break 
any strike when he can gain economic advantage for himself. 

On the other hand, intelligent negroes know full well that a blow at organize: 
labor is a blow at all labor; that black labor to-day profits by the blood and swe: 
of labor leaders in the past who have fought oppression and monopoly by orgaui- 
zation. If there is built up in America a great black block of nonunion laborer» 





1 Press release of National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, dated July 3, 1924. 
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who havea right to hate unions, all laborers, black and white, eventually must 
suffer. 

Is it not time, then, that black and white labor get together? Is it not time 
for white unions to stop bluffing and for black laborers to stop cutting off their 
noses to spite their faces? ‘ 

We, therefore, propose that there be formed by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the American Federation of Labor, the 
Railway Brotherhoods and any other bodies agreed upon, an interracial labor 
commission. 

We propose that this commission undertake: 

1. To find out the exact attitude and practice of national labor bodies and 
local unions toward negroes and of negro labor toward unions. 

2. To organize systematic propaganda against racial discrimination on the 
basis of these facts at the great labor meetings, in local assemblies and in local 
unions. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People stands 
ready to take part in such a movement and hereby invites the cooperation of 
all organized labor. The association hereby solemnly warns American laborers 
that unless some such step as this is taken and taken soon, the position gained 
by organized labor in this country is threatened with irreparable loss. 





n> =~ = ——s 


Sixth International Labor Conference ' 


HE sixth session of the International Labor Conference was held 
ee in Geneva, June 16 to July 5, 1924, with representatives 
present from 39 of the 57 Governments which are members of 
the International Labor Organization. Only 23 countries sent com- 
plete delegations, however, 1. e., two representatives of the Govern- 
ment and one each representing the employers’ and workers’ groups 
of the country. ‘Of the 16 incomplete dehegatinae, 4 had representa- 
tives of the three interests but only one Government delegate and 
were therefore classified by the credentials committee as incomplete 
delegations. There were 124 delegates and about 160 technical 
advisers in attendance at the sessions of the conference. Mr. K. 
Hjalmar Branting, Swedish delegate, was unanimously elected 
resident and Mr. Agtiero y Bethancourt, Government delegate from 
Cuba, Mr. Robert Pinot, employers’ delegate from France, and Mr. 
Corneille Mertens, workers’ delegate from Belgium, were elected vice 
presidents. 
There were four items in the agenda which had been made the sub- 
jects of special study by the International Labor Office through 
uestionnaires addressed to the different Governments, the replies to 
ese inquiries being used as the basis for the draft conventions or 
recommendations included im the reports to the conference. The 
four items making up the agenda were as fellows: Development of 
facilities for the utilization of workers’ spare time; equality of treat- 
ment for national and forergn workers as regards workmen's compen- 
sation for accidents; weekly suspension of work for 24 hours in the 
glass-manufacturing processes where tank furnaces are used; and 
night workin bakeries. In addition to these questions the conference 
had to consider the question of the institution of a procedure for 
amendment of draft conventions adopted by the conference, the 
report of the advisory committee on anthrax, and the report on 





1This articie is based on the ; isional record of the conference published daily by the International 
Labor Office, Geneva, during the session of the eonference’ and Industrial and Labor Information, June 
16, 23, 80, and July 7 and 1, 1924. 
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unemployment. The subject of anthrax was one of the items 
dealt with by the third session of the conference in 1921 but on which 
final action was deferred until a later session owing to the need fo; 
further study of the universal compulsory disinfection of wool and 
hair, as well as of eradication of anthrax among animals. A special 
committee was appointed by the 1922 conference to continue the 
study of unemployment which had been begun earlier and to broaden 
it to cover the causes of unemployment crises and the measures 
taken to combat them in various countries. While this report and 
the reports of the other two committees did not involve the adoption 
at this session of a draft convention or a recommendation but merely 
of resolutions for guidance in the future, they added to the already 
long list of subjects coming before the conference. ) 


Report of the Director 


HE conference was opened by Mr. Arthur Fontaine, chairman 
of the Governing Body of the International Labor Office who, in 
uestioning whether the results of former conferences in regard to 
the number of conventions ratified and recommendations applied re 
commensurate with the efforts expended and come up to expecta- 
tions, stated that the “ hestitation of Governments to introduce new 
methods is tending to disappear, constitutional rules are being dev«l- 
pees eneniane are becoming more numerous and more wiie- 
spread. 
The report of the director was divided into two parts. In the firsi 
art various problems of organizations were discussed, such as mem- 
rship of the organization; representation of the different interests 
in the conference; the governing body; internal organization of tlic 
International Labor Office; finanee; and relations with the League 
of Nations. The results obtained since the last report with regard to 
international labor legislation were enumerated, including the adop- 
tion of conventions and recommendations and a statement of tlic 
progress made in the legislation of the various States along the lines 
of the reforms recommended by the conference. The report also 
dealt with the research work, inquiries, and publications of the office; 
and with the relations of the office with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, and associations dealing with social questions. Tlic 
second part of the report contained a summary of all the reports 
furnished by the States in accordance with article 408 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the corresponding articles of the other peace treaties. 
The purpose of this article is to enable States which have ratified con- 
ventions and have thus. undertaken obligations toward each othir 
to furnish a guaranty through the provision of exact and official ii- 
formation that they are giving strict application to the conventions. 
Through the publication of this summary of the reports received by 
the office it is possible, for the first time, to measure both the nation:! 
and international results of the adoption of the conventions. 

The director stated that when his report was compiled on May 1). 
96 ratifications had been registered with the secretariat of the League 
of Nations. Since that time there have been 30 additional ratifica- 
tions received, raaking a total cf 126 ratifications registered. Sever:! 
of the workers’ delegates, in speaking on this part of the report, 
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items expressed dissatisfaction with the number of ratifications which had 
vhich been secured, as out of 1,100 possible ratifications only about 11 per 
d for cent had beep registered. 
l and Considerable attention was given in the discussion of the directors’ 
ecial report to the question of the eight-hour day, particularly in connection 
> the with Germany and the reparations problem. Representatives of 
aden French and English workers’ groups demanded that the conference 
sures go on record in regard to this question even though it was con- 
, and sidered to be largely a political matter. A resolution was introduced 
otion by Mr. Jouhaux, president of the French Confédération Générale du 
erely Travail, to the effect that while important progress was being made at 
eady the present time in the solution of the 3 and it was of first im- 
. al character should disturb or 


portance that no difficulty of a soci 
hinder this coclinatenn,seubit was essential from the workers’ point of 
view that conditions of labor, and in particular hours of work, should 
not be endangered and therefore the governing body should ‘ ex- 


man amine by what means the attention of the Reparation Commission 
D. ip can be drawn to the international social consequences of the realiza- 
d to tion of the program adopted by it.” 


The French Minister of Labor, M. Godart, who was present as a 


| are 
representative of the French Government, in speaking on the question 


Cta- 
oe of hours of work emphasized the beneficial social results which had 
vel- followed the introduction of the eight-hour day in France and 
ide- affirmed the intention of the French Government to ratify the Wash- 
ington hours convention. 
a Report on Development of Facilities for Utilization of Workers’ Leisure 
ests HE report of the committee appointed to consider the question of 
the the dorelénusant of facilities for the utilization of the spare time 
gue of workers followed in general the principles and suggestions of the 
d to preliminary study made by the International Labor Office. The 
lop- committee presented a draft recommendation and a draft resolution 
the to the conference. The draft recommendation, which was very long, 
nes laid down the principles and methods which seem generally best 
lso adapted to secure the most advantageous use of periods of spare time. 
Ice; The recommendation points out the particular value of information 
ers regarding the use of leisure time, in view of the fact that the ratifica- 
Che tion of the convention on hours of work is now being considered by 
rts the States which are members of the organization. Since a well- 
aly directed use of the spare time resulting from shorter hours of work is 
les. an advantage both in developing the individual worker and in general 
on- social progress, the conference recommended that while having due 
her regard to the requirements of different industries, local customs, 
in- and the differences among various classes of workers, measures should 
ns. be taken to arrange the working-day so as to make the periods of 
by rt time as continuous as possible, and to reduce to a minimum 
nal the time spent by the workers in traveling between their homes and 
: their work. An effective housing policy which will provide healthful 
Lo, dwellings at low rentals in garden cities or urban communities was 
ue also stated to be of advantage in the harmonious development of the 
Pal workers’ family life. The conference therefore recommended sub- 
ral ventions by its members to “organizations concerned with the 
rt, moral, intellectual, and physical development of the workers.”’ 
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A draft resolution proposed that the International Labor Office 
should keep in touch with the various Governments in order te collect 
and keep up to date information regarding the use of spare time and 
should publish regularly studies of the action taken and the results 
obtained in the different countries. After considerable discussion 
and the rejection of two amendments the text of the recommendation 
was adopted by a vote of 79 to 16. The resolution was adopted 
without @epposition. 


Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign Workers as Regards Workmen’ 
‘Compensation for Accidents 


THe members of the committee appointed to consider the report 
en equality of treatment in regard to workmen’s compensation 
for accidents were agreed upon the fundamental principle of equality, 
but there was a difference of opinion among them as to the advisability 
of proposing to the conference a draft convention rather than a 
recommendation. It was decided by a majority of the committee 
that a convention should be proposed which should apply only to 
the subjects of States which ratified it, although some of the repre- 
sentatives as well as some of the Governments replying to the ques- 
tionnaire of the office were in favor of a draft convention of general 
application. 
he terms of the convention as proposed by the committee pro- 
vided that each member of the International Labor Organization 
ratifying the convention should grant “to workers who are nationals 
of any other member which shall have ratified the convention and 
who suffer personal injury by an industrial accident happening in its 
territory, or to the representatives of such workers, the same tre:t- 
ment in respect of workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own 
nationals.” It is further provided that there shall be no condition 
as to residence and that the compensation payments shall apply io 
workers temporarily employed in the country of another membvr. 
In the case of members ratifying the convention who do not possess 
a system of workmen’s compensation they shall agree to institute 
such asystem as soon as possible. Members ratifying the convention 
also agree to afford each other mutual assistance in facilitating the 
angpracion of the convention. 
recommendation designed to facilitate the application of the 
draft convention provides that in case of dispute concerning tlic 
nonpayment, cessation of payment, or reduction of the compensatioi 
due to a worker residing elsewhere than in the territory where |iis 
claim to compensation originated, the matter shall be taken up in 
the competent courts without requiring the attendance of the persoi 
concerned. Jt is also recommended that when no compensation 
system exists in a particular country the government of such a 
country shall afford facilities te alien workers to benefit by tlhe 
workmen’s compensation legislation of their own countries. 
The draft convention was adopted by a vote of 85 to 1 and by a 
vote of 54 to 35 it was decided to defer the second reading or finu! 
vote on the convention to the next session of the conference. 
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Weekly Suspension of Work in Glass Works 


{2 WAS recommended by the committee dealing with the question 

of the weekly suspension of work for 24 hours in glass-manufac- 
turing processes where tank furnaces are used that a draft convention 
and a resolution should be adopted by the conference on this subject. 
By the terms of the convention a weekly suspension of work for 24 
consecutive. hours in this process is provided for. This suspension 
may take place on Sunday or on any other day determined upon, 
but exceptions are allowed when work must be continuous for tech- 
nical or economic reasons, provided such workers receive a com- 

ensatory rest period. The resolution required each Government to 
inform the International Labor Office of the nature of the classes of 
work which were regarded as continuous. The draft convention as 
a whole was Tan eg a vote of 68 to 22, after which it was decided 
that the final vote should be taken at the next session of the con- 
ference. 


Night Work in Bakeries 


DRAFT convention was submitted to the conference by a 
majority of the members of the committee on night work in 
bakeries. This convention prohibits the manufacture, during the 
night, of bread, pastry, or other flour confectionery, with the excep- 
tion of the wholesale manufacture of biscuits. Night was defined as 
at least 7 consecutive hours including the period between 11 p- m. 
and 5 a.m. This prohibition applies to baking establishments 
but excludes households baking for home consumption. Certain 
permanent or temporary exceptions, after consultation with em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations in each country, are provided for. 
The employers’ representatives. on the committee reported in favor 
of a recommendation instead of a convention; against including 
proprietors in the prohibition; and in favor of limiting the period of 
srohitation to 6 hours, between the hours of 8 p.m. and 4 a. m., the 
exact time of the period to be determined by the Governments. 
The draft convention was adopted by a vote of 73 to 15, final action 
on it being deferred until the session of 1925. 


Unemployment 


E committee on unemployment was appointed to examine the 

special report on this subject presented to the 1924 conference 
by the director. This report was the result of the inquiry into un- 
employment which was authorized by resolutions passed by the 
conference in 1921 and 1922. 

The resolution drafted by the committee expressed approval of the 
decision of the Governing Bedy to call an international conference 
of laber statisticians to examine unemployment statistics with the 
view of improving both their value from a national standpoint and 
their international comparability. The director of the International 
Labor Office is requested ‘‘to submit to the mixed committee of the 
League of Nations and the International Labor Office the investiga- 
tion of the factors which may interfere with the regular and coincident 
expansion of consuming power and of production, and thus affect the 
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stability of employment, such as the operation of credit, the genera] how 
instability of prices, and the dislocation of the exchanges.”  ‘[}y, 
opinion is also expressed in the resolution that the researches of {}) 
International Labor Organization would be materially assiste< jf 
each Government would prepare a report on its own unemployment 
problem giving proposed remedies, the compilation of such a report 
to be assigned m each country to a committee representiny the 
interests involved. There was considerable discussion of the sub joc 
and an amendment was introduced by the Swiss workers’ delevate 
favoring the convocation of an international conference which s}icu\\ 
have for its object the general and international stabilizacion of 
currencies. This resolution was, however, withdrawn and _ {)\ ver 
resolution proposed by the committee was adopted unanimously. to 
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‘THE work of the special committee on anthrax involved a critical 
study of the conclusions formulated by the Advisory Committee 
on Anthrax which met in London in December, 1922, and the sub- 
mission of a practical program for dealing with the problem. he 
conclusions of the London Advisory Committee had been fairly 
unanimous on the measures to be taken for the prevention of anthrax 
except in regard to the disinfection of wool and long hair used in the " 
textile industry. This question involved delicate, extensive, and | 
difficult. negotiations, and while the committee advocated the princi- 
ple of disinfection of contaminated wool it did not explicitly recom- q 
mend such disinfection. A minority report, which was rejected by 
the conference, proposed a convention providing for compulsory fer 
disinfection. ‘The conference also rejected by a vote of 50 to 41 a , 
resolution introduced by one of the Government delegates from 29 
Great Britain providing for the inclusion of this subject in the agen«: or: 
of the 1925 conference. The majority report which was adopted by fol 
86 votes to 5 proposed that a future Hits werkt should consider the (1 
question of a draft convention on the compulsory disinfection of Fr 
horsehair used in the brush and upholstering industries and of horns (8) 
and hoofs, and a recommendation providing for the adoption of Po 
suitable regulations in relation to bones and the manipulation of T} 
horns and hoofs prior to their use in industry. It was also con- tir 
sidered advisable that a study should be made of the risk of various 
infections to which transport workers are exposed jn the course of L 
handling bones, horns, and hoofs. mn 


Other Resolutions . to 


VARIOUS resolutions placed before the conference were referred 
_ to the Governing Body for consideration and the necessary 
action. ‘These resolutions included: Research regarding the settle- 
ment of labor disputes and the methods employed in different coun- 
tries for the organization of conciliation pry arbitration; authoriza- 
tion of a continuation by the Governing Body of the documentary [ 
inquiry regarding freedom of association, its scope to be broadenei 
so as to include the actual application of the principle in different ‘ 
countries, With a view to placing the question in the agenda of a 
future session of the conference; consideration of the question 0! © Ze 
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hours of work in connection with reparations, with a request that the 
Governing Body should consider ways and means of drawing the 
attention of the Reparations Commission to the international social 
consequences of any program adopted by the commission; negotia- 
tions with the Russian Government by the Governing Body for the 
purpose of securing soviet participation in the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Office; and institution of a new procedure for amend- 
ment of conventions, no action to be taken, however, until some exper- 
ience has been gained from the new system which requires two read- 
ings of conventions before taking the final vote. 

At the close of the session Mr. Albert ‘Thomas, the secretary- 
general, stated that although some anxiety had been felt with regard 
to the conference because of the fear that definite decisions might 
not be reached on the very important and much discussed problems 
on the agenda nevertheless through the collaboration of the mem- 
bers of the conference a definite decision had been reached on each 
one of the items. There had been evident also, on the part of the 
delegates, he said, the desire not to arrive at a mere convention 
which would have no meaning, but to accomplish really effective 
work. 

a 


Third Congress of International Federation of Trade-Unionst ! 


N June 2 to 7, 1924, the International Federation of Trade- 
Unions (I. F. T. U.) held its third congress at Vienna. It was 
preceded on 29 to June 2) by a series of preliminary con- 

ferences and sectional meetings. 

There were in attendance at the congress delegates representing 
22 national central organizations, 19 countries, and 19,000,000 
organized workers. The national central organizations of the 
following countries were represented: Austria (50 delegates), Belgium 
(10), Bulgaria (1), Canada (1), Czechoslovakia (13), Denmark (9), 
France (6), Germany (11), Great Britain (11), Hungary (6), Italy 
(8), Latvia (1), Luxemburg (2), Netherlands (10), Palestine (4), 
Poland (8), Rumania (2), Yugoslavia (6), and Switzerland (6). 
There were also present, in an advisory capacity only, the representa- 
tives of 18 international trade secretariats. 

The congress was opened by C. Mertens, vice president of the 
I. F. T. U., who spoke of the evolution of the international workers’ 
movement since the war, and of the efforts of the I. F. T. U. to set 
up a real system of cooperation among the workers of the world and 
to bring shous that international understanding necessary for the 
reconstruction of Europe. Mr. A. Purcell (Great Britain), chairman 
of the General Council of the Trade-Union Congress, was unanimously 
elected president. 


Relations with Russian Trade-Union Organizations 


[DURING the discussion of the general report, a debate arose on 
the relations between the I. F. T. U. and the Russian organiza- 








1The data on which this article is based are from: International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor 
Information, Geneva, June 23, 1924, pp. 17-25; Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, Gewerkschafts- 
Zeitung, Berlin, June 21, 1924, pp. 195-200. 
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tions, Mr. F. Branley (Great Britain), secretary of the General 
Council of the Trades-Union Congress, proposing that negotiations 
should immediately be opened, and Mr. Grassmann salt 
opposing such action. The general report was adopted and thy 
question. of relations with the Moscow International was dealt wit) jy 
a resolution which expressed regret “‘at the continued absence of the 
Russian trade-union organizations from the I. F. T. U. by reason 
of their refusal to accept the statutes and the constitution recognize 
by the duly appointed representatives of the most important tracde- 
unions of the world,’ and which instructed the bureau of the |. Ff. 
T. U. “to continue, so far as is compatible with the dignity of the 
I. F. T. U., its negotiations for the purpose of obtaining the affiliation 
ef the Russian workers to the international trade-union movement 
by means of the recessary adhesion to the statutes and general rules 
o 


the 1. F. T. U.”’ 
Relations with the Trade Secretariats 


ON the subject of relations with the international trade secre- 

tariats the congress adopted a resolution declaring that the 
only body recognized as the international of all the workers’ organi- 
zations was the |. F. T. U. and in decisions adopted at the 
joint meeting at Amsterdam in 1923.2 In case the international 
secretariats ieel obliged to make exceptions to these rules, it was held 
that they should first refer the matter to the directorate of the I. F. 
T.'U., or at least to a conference composed of the bureau of t\ie 
i. F. T. U. and of three delegates of the international trade secre- 
tariats. The three members chosen by the trade secretariats to sit 
on the directorate of the I. F. T. U. are to be admitted in an advisory 
capacity to the committees of the congress. 


International Social Legislation 


"THE report on/international social legislation presented by Mr. J. 
eest (Netherlands) contained the following demands for 
social legislation : 

1. Compulsory school attendance in all countries preparatory to 
cneenenk education; introduction ef general continuation schools: 
free higher scientific education, open to all; prohibition of gainful 
employment of children under 15 years of age; creation of offices for 
vocational oe gag based on psychotechnical and medical exper'- 
mental methods. 

2. Prohibition of employment of young persons 15 to 18 years o/ 
age in.excess of 6 hours per day and grant of 144 hours’ rest afier 4 
hours of uninterrupted work; at least 2 hours’ instruction per day in 
continuation and trade schools between 8 a.m. and 6 p. m.; proli- 
bition of employment between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. and on Sundays 
and holidays.as well as in unhealthy occupations and at work below 
ground in mines. 

3. Prohibition to woman workers of more than 4 hours’ work on 
Saturday, of night work, of work to be done at home after working 
hours, and of employment at unhealthy occupations and undergrown 











? See MONTHLY Lasor Review, May, 1924, p. 219. 
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in mines; grant to women of 12 weeks’ rest at childbirth, at least 6 
of which to be after parturition, and a maternity benefit sufficient 
for the maintenance and care of mother and child; equal pay to 
women for the same kind of work. 

4, For workers in general, hours of labor not exceeding 8 hours 
per day or 48 per week; prohibition of migitt work except where 
absolutely indispensable; endeavor to grant of half-holiday to workers 
on Saturday afternoon in all countries where possible. — 

5. Grant by law to workers of a weekly uninterrupted rest of at least 
36 hours between Saturday and Monday morning, or where the 
nature of operation makes this impossible, a corresponding rest on 
week days; in establishments with continuous operation arrangement 
of the shifts so that the workers shall have a rest day every other 
Sunday; higher remuneration for night and Sunday work. 

6. In factories and shops necessary preventive measures against 
industrial diseases and accidents; for specially dangerous or unhealthy 
occupations daily hours of labor of less than 8 hours; creation by the 
various Governments of special bodies which shall search for harmless 
substitutes for poisonous substances, combat dangers to the health and 
life of the workers, and discover if possible better curative treatment 
of infectious industrial diseases; prohibition of the use of poisons in 
industry, wherever substitutes can be used in their place; immediate 
enforcement of prohibition of the use of white phosphorous in the 
match industry and of white lead in painting; provision in all coun- 
tries of a uniform system of automatic coupling on railroad cars; 
provision by law for employers’ liability for observance of preceding 
provisions; consideration of industrial diseases as accidents. 

7. Extension of all protective labor legislation and secial insurance 
to home workers; compulsory introduction and contro} of lists of all 
home workers and contractors and issuance of wage books to all 
home workers: creation of equipartisan wage boards in all home 
working districts, which shall determine legally binding wage rates; 
posting of wage hsts in workrooms. 

8. Freedom of combination for workers in all countries; abrogation 
of all laws and decrees restricting individual groups of workers in 
their right of combination; the same right of combination, inclusive 
of the right to strike, for alien workers as for native workers; penalty 
for hindering workers in the exercise of the right of combination; 
right of alien workers to the same wage and working conditions as 
native workers. 

9. No prohibition of emigration or general prohibition of immigra- 
tion, except that each State may temporarily restrict immigration in 
times of economic depression, control immigration in the interest of 
public health, and fix certain minimum requirements as to the ability 
of the immigrants to read and write their native language; prohibition 
by law of the recruiting of contract workers for employment in a 
foreign country and of the admission of contract workers into a foreign 
country; publication by all countries of labor market statistics, so 
that emigrants may not go to a country with depressed labor market; 
no depertation of workers for trade-union or occupational activity ; 
allowance of appeals to courts for orders of deportation. 

10. In districts in which the average earnings of workers are in- 
sufficient for a decent standard of living and wage agreements can 
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not be concluded through labor organizations, creation by the State 
Governments of equipartisan wage boards authorized to fix lecal|y 
binding wage rates. 

11. Establishment in every country of a comprehensive social. 
msurance system covering sickness, accidents, old-age, invalidity. 
widows’ and orphans,’ and unemployment insurance. | 

12. Creation of an international seamen’s code with cooperation 
of the seamen’s organization. 

13. Department of labor and factory inspection service of State 
to have enforcement of the above demands, such factory inspection 
service to be recruited from technical, medical, and economic experts 
and male and female workers and salaried employees, and to co- 
operate with the trade-unions in enforcing protective labor legis|a- 
tion; legal obligation on employers of at least five alien workers to 
post shop regulations and all other important announcements jy 
the native language of such workers and at their own expense to 
provide instruction of these workers in the language of the country, 

14. Participation in the solution of all problems arising in an 
establishment that concern them by the various groups of workers, 
technical and administrative employees, according to their number. 

15. Creation by the States of public employment offices supported 
and controlled by the commonwealth and administered by equipar- 
tisan boards. 

16. Relief of the existing housing scarcity under which the workers 
of all countries are suffering, by the States, which shall take all neces. 
sary measures and provide funds therefor. 


Night Work in Bakeries 
CON CERNING night work in bakeries the congress spied a 


resolution to the effect that as the legal abolition of night and 
Sunday work in bakeries and confectioneries would be a great achiev e- 
ment for bakery workers the workers’ representatives at the Inter- 
national Labo: Conference are requested to support energetically 
the just demands of the bakers’ organizations eaaboilied in a draft 
international agreement for the suppression of night work to be 
submitted to that conference. 


The Ejight-Hour Day 


AFTER hearing the reports of Mr. C. Mertens (Belgium) on the 
8-hour day, the congress adopted unanimously a resolution which 

pointed out that the struggle for the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week 
should take first place among the activities of the 1. F. T. U. and 
mapped out a general international campaign with the following 
program: 

(a) Maintenance of the 8-hour day; 

(6) Regaining of lost advantages; 

(c) Recognition of the 8-hour day where it does not already exis‘; 

(d) Ratification of the Washington convention on hours of labor: 

(e) Final settlement of the reparations problem. 

The resolution intrusts the Sean and the directorate of tlic 
I. F. T. U. with the preparation and organization of this Spmpeicn 
and directs them to work in agreement with the various afiiliated 
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St . ° J . . “7° . 
ball : organizations, in order that the requirements and possibilites in each 
Sy & eountry may be duly taken into account. 


As regards the establishment of the 8-hour day in countries where 


CIs a ee 2 ° ‘ . 
. it is not in force, the resolution requests the national central organiza- 


dity . pe - . . . 

o tions in France and Great Britain to use all their influence for the 
tic extension of legal advantages already obtained to workers in countries 
: 

. & under the protectorate of these countries. It imposes on the national 


‘tate fa federations and their affiliated et np ee the duty to avoid, in 

had collective agreements, any clause which might prejudice the establish- 

erts ment and maintenance of the 8-hour day. 

ihe With respect te settlement of the aaa problem, the congress 
instructed the bureau of the I. F. T. U. to take any action within its 

ower to secure the insertion in the final settlement of a clause safe- 

cuarding the rights and privileges of German workers. 

The congress also instructed the bureau of the I. F. T. U. to con- 
tinue the negotiations begun with the Socialist Workers’ International 
ne with a view to common action with the various parliamentary groups 

in favor of the ratification of the Washington convention on hours of 


sla- 
3 0 
3 In 
» to 
try, 


“is labor and of the adoption of the 8-hour day in all countries which have 
ted so far not done so, si a 
pm The congress, being of the opinion that the sole means of obtaining 
success in this connection in the near future is unanimity among the 
- workers, made an urgent appeal to all workers to join the trade- 


union movement. 


Position of the I. F. T. U. in the Workers!’ Movement 


THE congress adopted without discussion a resolution on the subject 
of the position of the I. F. T. U. in the international workers’ 
id movement. According to this resolution the principles and policies 
e- of the national trade-unions affiliated with the I. F. T. U. determine 
t- [its position in the international labor movement. Social reforms by 


ly the State and laws for the protection of workers are appropriate 
ft J means for realizing the common aim of the trade-unions to improve 
Ne the economic and social conditions of the working class and the trade- 


unions, as representatives of the economic interests of the workers 
must be active within the sphere of political policy, but they must 
remain independent and not place themselves at the service of any 
political party. The Socialist parties are in closest connection wit 
: the trade-unions, being the only ones which have decidedly supported 
‘ the claims of the trade-unions in parliaments. In all countries the 
, trade-unions must oppose any attempts to split such unions by the 
communist “nuclei” method. The duty of the I. F. T. U. is to 
support the national unions, to inspire and keep alive the conscious- 
ness of common interests, and to strive for a uniform trade-union 
policy and the unity of workers throughout the world. 


Next Regular Meeting 


‘THE next regular meeting of the congress will be held in Paris in 

1927, the statutes of the I. F. T. U. having been amended so 
that the congress, which formerly met every two years, will in the 
future meet every three years. 
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188. 
Membership of Danish Confederation of Trade-Unions in 1923: 


_LTHOUGH during 1921 and 1922, the membership of the Dan- 

A ish Confederation of Trade-Unions showed a considereble de- 

erease, it remained practically unchanged in 1923. At the end 

of 1923 there were 233,116 members, as against 232,574 at the end of 

1922, 244,372 at the end of 1921, and 279,255 at the end of 1929. 

The combined membership. of unions not affiliated with the confed- 
eration has decreased from 72,796 to 69,588 members during 1923. 





Report of National Federation of Trade-Unions in Finland ” 


HE National Federation of TradeUnions in Finland at the end 
} of 1923 had 48,146 members (37,686 men and 10,460 women) 
as against 48,176 at the end of 1922. The combined resources 
of the National Federation, its trade-union members and their 
branches, and of the unemployment funds amounted to 7,252,75) 
marks.* Expenditures included 315,918 marks for labor disputes, 
1,250 marks for unemployment benefits, 265,931 marks for sick bene- 
fits, 105,065 marks for funeral benefits, 45,348 marks for legal-aid 
benefits, and 49,363 marks for other aid to members. Expenditures 
of the unemployment funds amounted to 194,535 marks. 
The total benefits paid out amounted to over a million marks, it 
is stated, as the above figures do not include benefits paid by some of 
the branches or the legal-aid expenses of the National Federation. 


Membership of Swedish on Federation of Trade-Unions in 
1923 * 


T THE end of 1923, the 33 trade-unions in the National Federa- 
tion of Trade-Unions had a total membership of 313,022 as 
against, 292,917 at the beginning of the year, an increase of 

about 20,000 or 7 per cent. 

‘The percentage of increase was practically the same for women a- 
for men, bemg 6.6 and 6.9 per cent, respectively. 

The followimg table shows membership figures of the federation at 
the beginning of each quarter of 1923, and at the end of the year: 


MEMBERSHIP OF SWEDISH NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS IN 192: 























Membership January April July Oetober | December 

Number of branches_..-.-.....-......._... 3, 198 3, 275 3, 339 3,406 3, 445 
Membership: 

REE ae oe ree ee 265, 000 270, 000 273, 000 281, 000 286, 000 

Pee edee. oon ech eccacuhanrenacad 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 26, 000 27, 000 

lke iantiinn onatisitel tend 290, 000 295, 000 298, 000 307, 000 313, 000 

















* Sweden. 


924, pp. 517-522. 


Pb rere eg Medifel+lser fra Socialraadets Sekretariat, Fine, 1924. 

* . Social Tidskrift: No. 6, 1 

3 Mark at par=19.3 cents; exehange rate varies. 
Soeialdepartementet. Socialist 


yrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden No. 4, 1924. 
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31 Of the 33 trade-unions, 22 showed an increase in the membership 

and 11 a decrease. The forestry and logging union showed the 
an. largest increase, 6,000 members, next came sawmills with 4,900, un- 
de. skilled labor and factory workers with 2,650, and the paper industry 
and with 2,250. The railwaymen’s union showed a decrease of 2,800 
L of members, due principally to reductions in personne! by the different 
20. railways. 
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Recent References on Adult Workers’ Education ! 


Compiled by Laura A. Tuompson, Librarian U. 8. Department of Labor 
Bibliographies 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ADULT WorKERS’ F:pUCATION. 
(In Workers’ Education Yearbook, 1924, pp. 191-197.) 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE, Geneva. 
Notes on workers’ education. 
International Labour Review, October, November, December, 1122, 
v. 6, pp. 639-647, 814-824, 1013-1015; February—March, June, 1923, 
v. 7, pp. 432—442, 973-979; July, 1923, v. 8, pp. 136-140. 


Notes on current events and publications of interest in workers’ education. 


Utilization of spare time. List of documents received by the Internationa! 
Labour Office and placed at the disposal of delegates to the Sixth Internationa! 
Labour Conference. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1924. 19 pp. 
**Workers’ education,” pp. 10, 11. 


Tuompson, Laura A. 


Workers’ education: a list of references (in English). 
MontTuiy Lasor Review, June, 1922, v. 14, pp. 1273-1290. 





Directories 


Directory: Trade-unign colleges, study classes, educational committees, affil- 
iated State and local unions, and other workers’ educational enterprises in the 
United States. , 

(In Workers’ Education Yearbook, 1924, pp. 167-179). 

ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNED WitH Aputt EpvucaTion. 

(In The Way Out. Essays on the meaning and purpose of adult educa- 
tion. London, 1923, pp. 105-111.) 
Relates only to Great Britain. 


Workers’ Epvucationat Movement. [Directory.] 
(In American Labor Yearbook, 1923-24, pp. 510-512). 


Covers 12 countries besides the United States. See also list in the Labour Year Book, 
1924, London, 1924, p. 475. 


General—Aims of Movement 
Bearp, CHARLES A. 


The potency of labor education. 
American Federationist, July, 1922, v. 29, pp. 500-502. 
Issued also as a reprint by the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 


BLANSHARD, PAUL. 
The future of workers’ education. 
American Labor Monthly, December, 1923, v. 2, pp. 33-38. 
Brunson, H. L. 
Looking over the field. 
Labor Age, April 1924, v. 13, No. 4, pp. 5, 6. 
—— Workers’ education—what is it? 
International Molders’ Journal, April, 1924, v. 60, p. 201. 





; 1 Supplementary to ‘‘ Workers’ education: alist of references (in English)’’ in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
une, 1922. 
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Coun, Fannia M. 
Why workers’ education should be under trade-unions. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, p. 202. 
— Workers’ education: an international movement. 
Nation, November 29, 1922, v. 115, pp. 579, 580. 
An account of the First International Conference on Workers’ Education held in Brussels, 
August 16, 17, 1922. 
Cote, Grorce Dovatas Howarp. 
Crisis in workers’ education. 
Highway, Winter, 1923, v. 16, pp. 17-21. 
—— Education of labour. 
New Statesmen, March 11, 1922, v. 18, pp. 641, 642. 
A discussion of aims and methods, with particular reference to the differences in point of 
view of the Workers’ Educational Association and the Plebs League in Great Britain. 
Craik, W. W. [AND orHers]. 
Are the labour colleges delivering the goods? 
Plebs, May, 1923, v. 15, pp. 200-210. 
Replies from active workers in the labor college movement in Great Britain to J. T. Mur- 
phy’s article in the April, 1923, issue. 
Croity, HERBERT. 
Education for grown-ups. 
New Republic, December 12, 1923, v. 37, pp. 59-61. 
EDUCATION IN THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
International Labour Review, June, 1923, v. 7, pp. 973-976. 
Relates particularly to Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. 
An Eneuisu View or WorkKeErRsS’ EDUCATION. 
American Review of Reviews, August, 1922, v. 66, pp. 206, 207. 
FARLEY, R. P. 
Educational principles for labor. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, pp. 177, 178, 248. 
GOMPERS, SAMUEL. 
Workers’ education. Address ... to Workers’ Education Bureau con- 
vention, New York City, April 14, 1923. 
American Federationist, May, 1923, v. 30, p. 385. 
Issued also as a reprint by the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 


Hancuert, Davin Scort. 
Labor education in the industrial community. 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1922, pp. 
346-351.) 
A discussion of purposes and methods as defined by different groups in the labor movement, 
“Because it is a group movement, aiming to subordinate individual to group ends, it is clearly 
an undertaking of great social importance.” 
Hiuu, R. T. 
New forces for liberal education. 
Educational Review, January, 1923, v. 65, pp. 14, 15. 
Hogue, Ricnarp W. 
The value of our own education. 
Labor Age, May, 1924, v. 13, No. 5, p. 12. 
Houman,.E. H. H. 
How people think. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, p. 189. 
Issued also as a reprint by the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 


Hopkins, PRINCE. 
Education or dogmatic training. A few thoughts worth while. 
Labor Age, April, 1924, v. 13, No. 4, pp. 20-22. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WorKERS’ EpvucatTion, Brussels, 1922. 
International workers’ education (embodying Report of the International 
Conference on Workers’ Education heid in Brussels on August 16 and 17, 
1922) Amsterdam, International Federation of Trade Unions, 1923. 


119 pp. 
Besides the proceedings of the conference, contains reports on workers’ education in Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Czéchoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Luxemburg, New Zealand, Palestine Sweden, Switzerland, and nited States. The subjects 
discussed included methods of teaching in labor colleges and interchange of students. Ata 
second conference held in Oxford, August 15-17, 1924, an International Workers’ Education 
Committee was appointed to draw up plans for an international federation of labor organi- 
zation concerned with workers’ education. 
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KALLEN, Horace M. 
On proletarian culture. 
In denclqnmsted: THustrated Almanac, 1924. New York, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers.of America, 1924, p. 53.) 
A criticism of use of word “‘ Proleealt.’’ 


LaBor’s- Epucatronal Oprortuntry. 
Library Journal, May 1, 1923, v. 48, pp. 409, 410. 
LINDEMAN, Epwarp C. 
The kind of education workers want. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, pp: 197, 198. 
—— People’s colleges for the new Europe. 
American ieview of Reviews, July, 1922, v. 66, pp. 84, 85. 
Mruver, Spencer, J/'r. 
Labor and Jearning. 
Survey, November 15, 1922, v. 49, p. 250. 

The promise of workers’ education... Address delivered before 4:3) 
annual convention American Federation of Labor at Portland, Oreg:, October 
2, 1923, with report of convention committee on education. New York [192.)| 
8 pp. 





“Reprinted by the Workers’ Education Bureau of America."’ Printed also in Worker’ 
Education Yearbook, 1924, p. 17-29. 


Murson, IsrakE.. 
What do I get out of it? That is the question to be answered now. 
Labor Age, April, 1924, v. 13; No. 4, pp. 7, 8. 
Murpny, J. T. 
Wanted: The Marxism of Marx. 
Plebs; April, 1923, vz 15; pp. 152-156. 
A plea for the rediscussion of the fundamental principles of the teaching of laber colleges. 
For replies from various labor colleges see May issue, pp. 200-210. 
Musre, A. J: 
What’s it all about? 3 
Labor Age, April, 1924, v. 13, No. 4, pp. 1-4. 
In the view ofthis writer the term: ‘“workers’ education’ should be apptied only to enter- 
prises under the control of workers’. ns having'as their fundamental aim to help tiv 
members and. of these organizations to render more efficient and intelligent service t» 
their organizations. The basic need of the worker to be met by workers’ education is not “‘ cul- 


ture,’’ but an understanding of his own position in society as a worker and'as a member of 
the labor movement. See alse-article in Justice, August 22, 1924, p. 10. 


National CONFERENCE ON WorkKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNItTrep Srates. 2), 
New York, 1922. ’ 

Workers’ education in the United States; report of Bat ie —o gh second 
National Conference on Workers’ Education in the United States. New 
York City, Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 1922. 196pp. (On 
cover: Workers’ Education Bureau series, No. 3.) 

The section on ‘‘ Aims of workers’ education”’ includes. the following. papers: “ Aims of 
workers’ education,’” by John Sullivan; ‘* *merican labor movement and labor education,” 
by Samuel Gompers; “‘ Role of labor education,” by Charles A. Beard; ‘English workers’ 

ucation,” by Albert Mansbridge; ‘‘ Women-workers educatien,’’ by Rose Setineider- 
man; ‘‘ Forty years in the laber movement,’ by James H. Maurer. 


THe Osjsect oF Workers’ Epucation. 
New Republic, April 25, 1923, v. 34, pp. 229, 230. 
SaLuTsky, Ji B 
What is workers’ eduration? 
Call Magazine (New York Call), September 23, 1923, p. 9. 
Sou.te, Groras. 
Social promise of labor edueation. 
American. Review, March, 1923, v. 1, pp. 159-164. 
See Wen ‘Out ye th and f adult. ed 
Way. ; 's on the ing. Pp of adult. education by 
members of the British Institute of Adult Edueation. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1923. vi, 115 pp. 
Tatroduction by Viscount Grey.—Pact.I. Ideals: ‘‘A vision of the future,” 
ane; ‘ | ofa. citizen,” by A. E. Zimmern; ‘“ Knowledge as civic 
national polities,”” by Lord Eustace Percy.— Part 
; . ’ “A. and finance,” by Ww. 
Pine a a eee eee meet Snel 
A short bliography of adult education. 
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Tuomas, NORMAN. 
Norman Thomas on workers’ edueation. 
ra New Republic, May 9, 1923, v. 34, pp. 296, 297. 
TINGLE, 8..8. 
Workers’ education and public schools. 
(in Workers’ edueation yearbook, 1924, p. 158.) 
TROTSKY, E. 
Mar does not live by. polities alone. 
Labour Monthly, November, #923, v. 5, pp. 259-266. 
WANDER, PAuvL. 
The function of education in the labor movement. 
Ameriean Labor Monthly, May, 1923, v. 1, pp. 81-91. 
Woorton, BARBARA. 
The next twenty-one years. 
Highway, Summer, 1924, v. 16, pp. 142-144. 
P Discusses the question, who are or ought to be the “ workers’’ whose educational needs the 
. Workers’ Educational Associatiow desires te realize. 










WorkKERS’ EpvucaTIon. 
Survey, July 15, 1924, v. 52, pp. 470, 471. 
Briefsummary of the papers read at session of National Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 
June 1924. 


“WorKERs’ Epucation”’: of, for and by themselves. 
Trained Men, July, 1923, v. 3, pp. 151, 152. 
Worip AssociaTION FOR ADULT EpvuCATION. 

World association. 3d-4th annual reports. 

(In tts Bulletin No. XTI, pp. 20-32; No. XVI, pp. 1-14). 
—— Commission on the Education of merchant seamen. 

Seafarers’ education service, an experiment. A record of work done from 
December, 1919, to. August, F921, by the commission on the education of 
merchant seamen appointed by the World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. London {19227} 31, [1] pp. 

YEAXLEE, B. A. 

Task of the churehes in adult education. 

Hibbert Journal, April, 1922, v. 20, pp. 542-553. 


Methods of Feaching—Courses— Textbooks 
Ap«rns, F. J. 


English for home students. London, Labour Publishing Co., 1923. 
Written expressly for labor college students. 


ANDERSON, FRANK. 

What shall I read? The American Federation of Laber; a reading list pre- 
ared by Frank Andersowand David J. Saposs. New York City, Workers’ 
tducation Bureau of America [1923] 14, [2] pp. (Workers’ education 

reading list, No. 1.) 
Biotocy anp’ Evoi_utrion. A syllabus of lectures delivered for the Liverpool 
Labour College. 

Plebs, February, 1923, v. 15, pp. 72-78. 
Tus Eeowomrcs or CaritaLism: a syllabus for classes. 

Plebs, March-May, 1924, v. 16, pp. 112-115, 150-153, 191-194. 
Hamitton,. Wanton H. 

The educational policy of ‘‘a labor college.” 

Journal of ial Forces, January, 1924, v. 2, pp. 204-208. 


These suggestions covering the function of the college, character and aims of instruction, 
features of the curriculum, texts, materials, etc..were prepared by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Stacy 
Macy in connection with the establisitment of Brookwood College, Katonah, N. Y 


How Can We Make Ovr Crass Work More Errective. 
Plebs, March, 1923, v. 15, pp. 108—106. 
InTwRNATIONAL Lapivs’ Garmenwry Workers’ Union. Educational department. 


Educational series, No. 1— New York, 1923— 
No.1. An outline of social aad political history of the United States, by H. J. Carman. 

This outline was oot FE serially in “Justice,” the official organ of the Union. See 

files of that journal for “Courses on trade union policies and tacties,’’ by David Saposs, and 

** Economics of the labor movement,”’ by Sylvia Kopald. 


KREUZPOINTER,, Pav. 3 
Economics and the Ameriean workman. 
Management Engineering, April, 1923, v. 4, pp. 257, 258. 
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Lasour RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, London. 
Syllabus series, No. 1— London, 1922— 
Outline courses for classes and study circles. 


ment of modern capitalism, by M. H. Dobb.—No. 3. Finance, by Emile Burns.—\, ; 
English economic history, by G. D. H. Cole.—No. 5. Biology, by C. P. Dutt.—No. 6. Ph. 
Russian revolution, by R. Page Arnot.—No. 7. Chartism and the grand national, by Rk. \. 
Postgate.—No. 8. Unemployment, by G. D. H. Cole.—No. 11. The French revolution, by 
{S. Herbert.—No. 12. Introduction to world history for classes and study circles, by \\ 4; 
garet I. Cole.—No. 13. Economic geography, by J. F. Horrabin.—No. 14. Marxism, by \\ 4x 
Beer.—No. 15. Public finance, by Hugh Dalton. 


LINDEMAN, Epwarp C. 
A proposal for the training of teachers for iuatidea! classes [with Comment 
on the proposal, by James Harvey Robinson]. 
Workers’ Education (N. Y.) November, 1923, p. 9-11. 
Miuuar, J. P. M. 
Teaching methods in America. 
Plebs, March, 1923, v. 15, pp. 109, 110. 
MILLER, SPENCER, Jr. , 
A regional teachers’ institute. 
Workers’ Education (New York) May, 1924, v. 2, pp. 16, 17. 


we of conference held in New York April 26, 1924, on methods of teaching workers’ 
classes. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNITED Srartes. 

2d, New York, 1922. 

Workers’ education in the United States; report of proceedings second 
National Conference on Worker’s Education in the United States. New 
York City, Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 1922. 196 pp. 


Includes the following papers on teaching methods: ‘‘ Correspondence education,’’ | y 
George W . Snyder; ‘‘ Open forums,’’ by Paul Blanshard; ‘‘ The discussion method,’’ by A\. 
ander Fichandler; ‘‘ Union heajth education, ”* by Theresa Wolfson; ‘“‘ Methods of health edu- 
eation,’’ by Mrs. Grace Burnham; “Teaching of economies,” by Sara Stites; ‘‘ Problems of 
adult instruction, ”’ by Wm. H. Kilpatrick; “Visual method of adult education,” by Winthrop 
Talbot; “Education and the Jewish worker,’”’ by Max Levin; “Journalism and workers’- 
education, ” by J. B. Salutsky; public discussion by Alfred D. Sheffield. 

See also Report of Committee on Teaching Methods presented to 3d Conference (Jn Work 
ers’ Education Yearbook, 1924, p. 143-148). 


Posteatr, R. W. 

The builders’ history. London, Pub. for the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Operatives by the Labour Publishing Co., 1923. xxx, 487 pp. 
* Bibliography’’: pp. xix—xxx. 

A syllabus of twelve lectures for workers’ classes based on this study which sets the story 
of the building trades for the last one hundred years against the background of English 
cana history, has been prepared by John Hamilton (London, Twentieth Century Press 
1 

See also review by Amy Hewes in American Labor Monthly, July 1924, pp. 54-56, under 
title ‘An English experiment in workers’ education.’’ 


A Snort Lecrcure Course on UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Plebs, February, 1923, v. 15, p. 67. 
Waar to Reap: A Guipr to Booxs ror Worker-STupENTs. London, Plels 
league, 1923. 64 pp. 
Workers’ Epvucation Bureau or AMERICA. 
The workers’ bookshelf, Nos. 1-6. New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1922-1924. 
A series of books on labor, science and literature for men and women ofthe labor movement 
CONTENTS.—V. 1. Joining in Public Discussion, by Alfred D. Sheffield —V. 2. The Cor 
trol of Wages, by W. Hamilton and 8. May.—V .3. The Humanizin of Rnowledse, by Jame 
H. Robinson.—-V. 4. Women and the Labor Movement, by Alice Henry.—V. 5. The Lat 


Movement in a Government Industry, by Sterling D. Spero—vV.6. A Short History of t! 
American Labor Movement, by Mary Beard. 








Workers’ education pamphlet series, Nos. 1-7. New York City, Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America, [1922-24]. 

CONTENTs.—No. 1. How to start workers’ study classes —No. 2. An outline of the Amer'- 
aw Fa labor fine be Pa . Bia = for study classes, by Leo Wo!man.—No. 3. How to run « 


ted States re 4. An outline of the social and political history 0! 
the United 8 a by ony . Carman.—No. 5. Outline of the British labour movement, !) 

_, Workers’ education, by Arthur Gleason.—No. 7. How to keep union 
Sivas oy a Chase 


Tue Workers’ Five-root BooxsHELF. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, pp. 172-174. 
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WorLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 
Some library developments. London, 1924. 24 pp. (Its Bulletin XIX.) 
—— What seafarers rea A report of the use made of a crew’s library during 
the four months’ voy age of a liner. London, 1922. 8 pp. 


Periodicals 


New STANDARDS IN INDustTRY, PoLtitics aNpD Epvucation. Edited by G. D. H. 
and Margaret Cole. London. 


Issued monthly. Beginning July, 1924, will print the official news and announcements of 

the Workers’ Educational Trade-Union Committee. 
Workers’ Epvucation: A quarterly journal, published by the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, 476 W. 24th Street, New York. 


Contains news notes of workers’ education movement. 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
BaRRACHI, G. 


The labour colleges of Australia. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 24-26.) 
LITZPATRICK, ALFRED. 
i> ac pdaand in overalls. Toronto, Hunter-Rose Co., (Ltd.). [19217]. 
150 pp 
WorK OF = FRONTIER CoLLEGE, Toronto. 
Labour Gazette (Canada) October, 1921, v. 21, pp. 1289, 1290. 


For news note on passage of act incorporating the Frontier College, see Labour Gazette 
for July 1922, p. 701. One of the purposes of the college is to promote education among adult 
working menand women. A paper onthe work ofthe Frontier College, by Alfred Fitzpatrick, 
read at the National Conference of Social Work, Toronto, June, 1924, will appear in the pro- 
ceedings of that conference when printed. 

WorKERs’ EpucaTIon IN New ZEALAND. 
(In International “Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 113, 114.) 
WorxLpD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 
A New Zealand summer school [and a winter sequel]. 
(In its Bulletin No. XIII, pp. 12-138.) 


Belgium and Holland 


BeL.etaN LaBor’s EpucaTION PLANs. 
School and Society, March 10, 1923, vy. 17, pp. 266, 267. 
Man, HENRI DE. 
How Belgian workers educate themselves. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, pp. 195-197. 
— Workers’ education in Belgium. 
International Labour Review, October, 1922, v. 6 pp. 527-545. 


A description of the work of the Centrale d’ Education Ourriere, established jointly in 1911 
by the Labour Party, the Trade Union Committee, and the Cooperative Union, of its special 
is and classes aud its workers’ college opened in 1921. 


—_— The workers’ educational movement in Belgium. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 27-50.) 
The different sections treat of the work of the national and local committees, the socialist 
and trade-union schools, the labor college at Brussels, library department, finance, educational 

methods, and publications. 

Mertens, C. 

Working class education in Belgium. 
International Trade Union Movement, September—October, 1922, v. 
2, pp. 260-270. 


An account of the beginnings of the workers’ education movement in Belgium, with a 
description of the way the work is now being carried on. 
. Summary in MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, January, 1923, pp. 141-143. 
Vooep, P. 
Workers’ education in Holland. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 93-96.) 
Workers’ Leisure Commitrers IN BELcium. 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 863-878. 
oe 
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Czechoslovakia 
Pataak, 


Workers’ education in Czechoslovakia. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Edueation, Brussels, 192°. 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 51-57.) 
A description of the Prague Labor Academy and of the educational work of the Germ.in 
Social Democratic Party of Czechoslovakia. 
Tue Use or Spare Time IN CzECHOSLOVARIA. 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 879-895. 
The developments in workers’ edueation are described briefly. 


Workers’ Envucatton. 1N C2BCHOSLOVAKEA. 
International Labour Review, November, 1922, v..6, pp. 822-824. 


Denmark 
BramsNags, C. V. 
Workers’ education in Denmark. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. 
International’ workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 58-60. 
An InTEeRNATIONAL PropiE’s CoLLEeE.. 
International Labour Review, February-March, 1923, v: 7, pp. 432, 433. 
Mannicue, Per. 
The International People’s College, Elsinore. 
The Irish Economist, October, 1923, v8, pp. 293-297. 
Atr account of the establishment and work of the Internation: People’s College, Elsi: 
Denmark, by its prineipal. 
Wor.p Assoctation ror Aputr Epucation. 
Adult edueation in Denmark. 
(In its Bulletin No. XVIII, pp. 1-21.) 


Historical sketch of the growth of the people’s college or high-setool movement, with is 
accountvof the founding; aims and scope of the Lnternational People’s College at E lsinore 
BitHiography: pp. 20; 21. 


Franee 
Dusrevit, H. 
Workers’ education in France. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1°22. 
International workers’ edueation. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 61-65. 
Includes outline of plans of Seine Trades  ouncil for the Labour University at: Paris. 


Lasor UNIvVersIty Founpsep IN Parts: 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1923, v. 16, p. 1142. 
From article in La Journce Frdustrielle, February 25, 26, 1923. 


Germany and. Austria 


THe Disse.porr Scuoo. or Economics anD ADMINISTRATION, 

International Labour Review, Nevember, 1922, v. 6, pp. 819, 820. 
THe HamBpvurG PEopPLE’s COLLEGE. 

International Labour Review, November, 1922, v. 6, pp. 820-822. 
Mascuke,, W.. 

The educational work of the German trade-unions. 

(In. International Conference on. Workers’ Education, Brussels, 192”. 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 66-71. 


THe Peopur’s Coittece or Revss. 
International Labor Review, July, 1923, v. 8, pp. 137, B38. 
After the German rev: aE eee ree Seen eee Oe eaves Che Reuss 
People’s College Foundation (Stiftung Volkshochschule Reuss). The old castle of Tinz wu 
opened in. 1920 as a resident people’ again, 
* Picut, WERNER. | 
The new adult educational movement in Germany. 
er en ed Review, February, 1924, No. 698, pp. 182-190. 
ork inthe view of this author, leadta.a critical survey ofthe substar 
ofthe new educational movement in Germany “ eeeoases | the 


é also his open letter to "Altea Bulletin: XL ofthe World Association [or 






Adult dueation: (p. 19-22) on the differences bet ween the German and English workers’ ¢\\- 


cational movement. . 
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RaGER, F. 
The utilization.of leisure in Austria. 
International Labour Review, February, 1924, v. 9, pp. 227—241. 
The section on Education (pp. 233-238) istmainly a review of workers’ educational mevement 
in Austria. 
Spe_pacu, Dr. 

The State sehool of economies in. Dusseldorf: A workers’ educational center. 

Labour Magazine; June, 1924, v. 3, pp. 76, 77. 
Green, Bors. 

The German revolution goes to school. 

Survey, September, 1924, v. 52, pp. 559-562. 
WeIMANN, R. 

The educational system, of the Seeial Democratic Party of Germany. (In 
International Conferenee on Workers’ Edneation, Brussels, 1922. 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 71-77.) 

Workers’ EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. > 
(In International Conference om Workers’ Education, Brussels. 1922. In- 
ternational workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 109-112.) 
Material supplied from ‘‘ The Workers’ edueator’’ ( Bildungsarbeit) the journal of socialist 
education. 
Workers’ Epvcation IN GBRMANY. 
International Labour Review, October, 1922, v. 6, pp. 640-642. 
A condensed account of workers’ education in Germany as organized by the General Federas 
oe Lat Trades Unions. Ineludes brief description of the Akedemie der Arbeit at Frankfort-on- 
WorkMEN’s LipRARIES IN AUSTRIA. 
Industrial and labour information (Geneva) April 7, 1924, v. 10, p. 37. 
fay also brief account of Vienna library in International Labour Review, November, 1922, 
p. 822. 
WorLtp AssocIATION FoR ADULT EDUCATION. 

Newer adult education in Germany, ete. London, 1923. 44 pp. (Jts Bul- 

letin No. XVIT.} 


An account of the Voikshochschulbewegung, with description of the work of particular 
schoolsim Bertin, Freiburg, Jena, Frankfurt, and other places. 
Bibliography: p. 42. 


Great Britain 


Aims AND Poxicy or THe Lapour Coniece. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. In- 
ternational workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923; pp. 86-88.) 
BLANSHARD, PAuL. 
An outline of the British laber movement. New York, George H. Doran 
Co., 1923. 174 pp: 
‘*Workers’ education’: pp. 137-145. 


Bremner, C. S. 

Ruskin college. 

Journal of Education, February, 1923, v. 55, Suppl., pp. 195, 116. 

AComine or AcE {of the Workers’ Educational Association]. 

New. Statesman, July 19, 1924, v. 23, pp. 482, 433. 
EpveaTioNAL OprorRTUNITIES- IN GREAT Britain. 

International Labour Review, February—Mareh, 1923, v. 7, pp. 433-438. 
ENGLAND’s ApuLtT ScHooits ror WorkING: Prorin. 

Literary Digest,. May 20; 1922, v. 73, pp. 64, 65. 
Furniss, H. SANDERSON. 

Ruskin college and its work. a — 

ur Magazine, August, 1922, v. 1, pp. 165-167. 

~—— Ruskin college, Oxford: 

(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. In- 

ternational workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 80-84.) 

Grear Brrrain. Adult education committee. 

Paper, No..1-4. London, 1922. 

CONTENTS.—1. on-local cooperation between universities, local education au- 
thorities and voluntary bodies.—2. Report on the reeruitment, training and remuneration 
of 'tutoers.—3. The development of adult education in rural areas.—4, The development of 
adult education for women. 

The Adult Education Committee was constituted in April, 1921, to promote the develop- 


ment of liberal education for adults and particularly to arrange for cooperation between local 
educational authorities and the various national organizations concerned with adult education, 
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Great Britain. Board of education. 

Report for the year 1922-1923. London,1924. ‘Cmd. 2179.) 
Adult education and the library service: pp. 102-109. 

Royal commission on Oxford and Cambridge. 

Report. London, 1922. 256 pp. (Cmd. 1588.) 


Recommends that extramural education be definitely accepted as an established and essey. 
tial part of the normal work of the universities with special grants for further develo;):jep; 
Pro an experiment scheme for the admission of a limited number of ‘‘adult student. 
intellectually qualified for a university training but unable to meet the ordinary entrance tests 
such students to be drawn chiefly from the working classes. kaa 

For a discussion of the report, see Bulletin No. XVI of World Association for Adult F luca- 
tion, pp. 15-23. 


GREENWOOD, ARTHUR. 
The W. E. A. at work. Ideals and aims of British movement. 
Labor Age, April, 1924, v. 13, No. 4, pp. 9, 10. 
Grucry, C. R. pz. 
The labour movement in the universities. 
Labour Magazine, July, 1923, v. 2, pp. 117-119. 
Hau, FrRep. 

Report on the educational work of the cooperative movement in the UU )ited 
Kingdom. 

(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 88-92 
Liprary ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED Kinapom. 

The public libraries and adult education, being an interim memoraiidiin 
on cooperation between public libraries and bodies concerned with adult 
education. By a joint committee of the Library Association and the 
British Institute of Adult Education. London, Cole & Co. (Lid). 
1923. 14 pp. 

Mactavisa, J. M. 





The activities of the Workers’ Educational Association, the Workers’ Fu- 


cational Trade-Union Committee, and the British Trades Union Congres: 


(In Internstional Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1{)2). 


Internati:»nal workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 78-8: 
—— The W. E. A. after the war. 
The Highway, Summer, 1924, v. 16, pp. 138-140. 
MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. 
Adult education; with discussion. 
(In National University Extension Association. Proceedings, 1‘)22 
pp. 44-52.) 
—— The beginning of the W. E. A. 
The Highway, Summer, 1924, v. 16, pp. 132-135, 138. 
—— Higher education of working men and women. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, pp. 181-183. 
—— The Workers’ Educational Association of Great Britain. 
International Labour Review, Sept., 1922, v. 6: 335-344. 


A brief account of the origin and history of the association and present scope of its w 


Mruxar, J. P. M. 
The activities of the National Council of Labour Colleges. 


(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1|‘)22. 


International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 84-S' 
—— The Trades Union Congress and workers’ education. 
Plebs, July, 1924, v. 16, pp. 268-274. 
The Natrionat Councit or LaBour Couteees (22 Elm Row, Edinburg): . 
Plebs, May, 1924, v. 16, pp. 200, 201. 
PuHILuips, MARGARET. 


The — industrial worker, a study of his educational needs. Loi, 


Oxford 
Price, T. W. 


niversity Press, H. Milford, 1922. 142 pp. 


The story of the Workers’ Educational Association from 1903 to |\24. 


London, Labour Pub. Co., 1924. 
Spare Time in THE Country: I. An English experiment in organizatio: 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 917-938. 


Teer aae = es OS tae eee, Pete Aten ane ene Silt saheol movement, 


pp. 927, 
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SrarrR, MARK. 
Education with a punch. 
Labor Age, April, 1924, v. 13, No. 4, p. 11. 


On the work of the National Council of Labour Colleges. 


—— Trades Union Congress and workers’ education. 
Labour Monthly, September, 1923, v. 5, pp. 168-173. 
TeMPLE, WILLIAM. 
The W. E. A., a retrospect. 
The Highway, Summer, 1924, v. 16, pp. 129-132. 
Woman’s YEARBOOK, 1923-1924. Edited by G. Evelyn Gates. London, 
Women Publishers (Ltd.), 1924. 697 pp. 


Section on Adult Education (p. 275-283) includes introduction by Albert Mansbridge and 
papers on adult education for women. 
WorKEPS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Twentieth annual report . . . for the year ending May 3lst, 1923. 
Special number of the Highway, September, 1923. 


Norway and Sweden 


ApuLt EpvucaTION IN Norway. 
International Labour Review, February-March, 1923, v. 7, pp. 458, 439. 
Nystrom, BERTIL. 
The use of spare time in Sweden. 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 845-862. 
Includes a brief account of the activities of the Swedish Workers’ Educational Association, 


SwepEN. The Workers’ Educational Association. 
Industrial and Labour Information (Geneva), November 17, 1922, v. 4, 
pp. 394, 395. 
Summary of report published in connection with the tenth anniversary of the Arbetarnas 
Bildningsf6rbund. 


Workers’ EpucaTion IN SWEDEN. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. 
international workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 118, 119.) 


WorKERS’ EDUCATION IN SWEDEN. 
International Labour Review, May, 1923, v. 7, pp. 780-785. 
Describes the various forms of educational facilities open to Swedish workers. Movemen.c 
receives financial support from the Government. 
WorkKERs’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SWEDEN. 
International Labour Review, December, 1922, v. 6, pp. 1014, 1015. 
Wortp AssociATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 
Adult education in Sweden. 
(in its Bulletin No. XIV, pp. 1-13; No. XV, pp. 1-18.) 


A short bibliography is printed at end of article. 


Russia 


ApuLt EpvucaTion 1N Soviet Russia. 
‘ International Labour Review, October, 1922, v. 6, pp. 643-645. 
CHAMBERLIN, Witiiam H. 
Workers’ education in Russia. 
Highway, Summer, 1924, v. 16, pp. 114-117. 
Pickering, H. 
Workers’ faculties. 
Nation, November 7, 1923, v. 117, p. 533. 
Workers’ FacuttTies 1n RusstaNn UNIVERSITIES. 
International Labour Review, February-March, 1923, v. 7, pp. 440—442. 
Workers’ Hien Scuoois 1n Russia. 
School and Society, April 26, 1924, v. 19, p. 485. 
Wor_p AssccraTION FoR ADULT EDUCATION. 
Adult education in Russia. 
(Jn its Bulletin No. XII, pp. 1-19.) 
The working people’s college: pp. 7-10; ‘‘ A short bibliography”: p. 19. 
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United States 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Report of the Proceedings of the forty-third annual convention . . . held 
at Portland, Oreg., Oetober 1-12, 1923. Washington, 1923. 388 ))). 
Report of the committee omeducation on cooperation with Workers’ Education Bureau: ;),, 
60-62; Recommendations adopied by the-eon vention: pp, 245-246. 
In view of this committee, adult workers” education is one of the most important mat 
before the American labor movement. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Adult education commission. (/n its Bulletin, July, 1924, pp. 123, 124. 


This commission is to study the work of libraries in ASRS cd to the adult x ation m0. 
ment with aid of grant from the Carnegie Corporation. sce also article by J. T. Jenning 


Library Journal, July, 1924, pp. 613-618. 
AMHERST COLLEGE AND WorKERS’ EpucaTIon CLASSES. 
School and Society, October 21, 1922, vw. 16, pp. 464, 465. 
ANOTHER Ibmea ror Workuns’ Epucation. 
Life and Labor Bulletin, August, 1924, p, 2. 


On the labor institute held at Brookwood College June 23-28, 1924, under the auspices of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League. 


BrennetTr, Toscan. 
The first resident workers’ college in the United States. 
Lecomotive. Kngineers’ Jousnal, March, 1923, v. 57, pp. 184-185). 

Brookwood Conese. Katonah, N. 

-——— The problems of a workers’ Gilees. 
({n.Workers’ Education. Yearbook, 1924, pp. 148-151.) 
Brook woom’ WorkKEeRs’ CoLuEGe. 
Schoot and Society, October 20, 1923, v. 18, p. 462. 
(In American Labor Yearbook, 1923-24. New York, 1924, pp. 219-221. 
BRUERB,..Ropert. W. 
Will it happen? 
Survey, June 15, 1924, v. 52,.p. 358. 

On the Florence Sims Scholarships at Wisconsin University under which it is proposed 
that eight wage-working girls attend the summer session of the university while their jobs 
are carried on by college students. 

Baunson,..H: L. 
Workers’ education in the South. 
Workers’ Education (N. Y.), May, 1924, v. 2, pp. 18-20. 
Cuapwick, R. D. 
Cooperation between industries and night schools. 
Ameriean School Board Journal, Oetober 1923, v. 67, pp. 82-86. 
At Duluth, Minn. 


Curistiz, Hues K. 
Trade-education. 
- (Un Workers’ Education Yearbook, 1924; pp. 159-161.) 
CoLoravo Strate FEDERATION oF. LaBor. 
Report of the director:of workers’ edueation of Colorado State Federation 
of Labor, 1923-1924. 
(In its Official proceedings, 1924, pp. 28-30.) 
Curonz, P. R. B. 
A real opportunity for our colleges. 
Educational Review, .Deeember, 1922, v. 64, pp. 420-425. 
DAVENPORT, FREDERICK M. 
The educational movement among Americam workers. 
Outlook, June 28, 1922, v. 131, pp. 375-378. 
Relates in part to the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers. 


Dean, ARTHUR. 
The Workers’ Educational Bureau. 
Industrial Education Magazine; October, 1923, v. 25, pp. 91, 92. 
Durant, W. 
Labor Temple School. 
Nation, October 11,1922; v. 115, p. 361 
First Lapor SUMMER ScHOOL IN THE Has? {at Brookwood College}. 
American Labor World, August, 1924, p. 17. 
Fox, GENEVIEVE. 
Workers’ education at. Bryn Manm 
New Republic, August 16, 1922, v. 31, pp. 327, 328. 
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Goon, H. G. 
Workers’ education. 
. Journal of National Edueation Association, March, 1924. v.13, pp. 91-94. 
id On the educational work of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Bostem Trade Union 
D, College, and Brookwood Workers’ College. 
’ IyrerNATIONAL Lapres’ Garmen?e Workprs’ Epucationan DerartMr \ 
rs (in American Labor Yearbook, 1923-24. New York, 1924, pp. 221 224.) 
[INTERNATIONAL Lapres’ GARMENT Workers’ Union. 
Two years’ work of the educational department. Report submitted by the 
educational committee to the general executive board, Aprit, 924. Juts- 
. tice, April 18-May 9, 1924. 
a KopALD, SYLVIA. 
Workers’ education in the United States. New York City, Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, 1923. [4]-pp. 
Reprinted from Justice, February 16, 1923. 


LACKLAND, GrorceE 8. : 
The Rocky Mountain farmer-labor summer school [Strontia Springs, Colo.], 
Workers’ Education (N. Y.), July-August, 1923, pp: 7-9. 
LecTURES For WorkKING MEN AND WomEN at the U niversity of Cineinnati. 
School and Society, April 19, 1924, v. 19, p. 456. 
LINDSAY, KENNETH. 
Workers’ education that works. 
Survey, September 15, 1923, v. 50, pp. 682-634. 
A description.of the work of the Denver Labor College. 


i 


Maurer, James H. 
Labor’s demand for its own schools. 
} Nation (N. Y.), September 20, 1922, v. £15, pp. 276-278. 
Includes brief account of experiments in Pennsylvania. Issued alse as @ reprint by the 
Workers’ Edueation Bureau of America. 
MILLER, SpeNcER, Jr. 
A. F. of L. and Workers’ Education Bureau make plans for great effort. 
Internationai Moiders’ Journal, Mareh, 1923, v. 59, pp. 145, 146. 
Issued also as a reprint by the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 


—— Trend of workers’ education in the United States. 

' Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, p. 174. 

—— The university and the American worker. Address delivered before the 
annual meeting, Asseeiation of Ameriean Colleges, Chicago, Ill., January 13, 
1922. New York, Workers’ Education Bureau of America (1923, 19 pp. 

— Workers’ Education Bureau of Ameriea. 

(In International Conferenee on Workers’ Edueation, Brussels, 1922. 
International workers education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 102-107.) 
Printed also in Ameriean Federationist, December, 1922, pp. 881-887. 
Muse, A. J. 
mn Brookwood—Labor’s training camp. 
(in Amalgamated IMustrated Almanac, 1924, p. 153.) 
— The Brookwood point of view. 
Workers’ Education (N. Y.), July-August, 1923, pp. 5, 6. 
By the chairman of the faculty, Brookwood Workers’ ( ollege. 
meee on Brookwood labor college, U. 8. A. 
ae iternational Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. Inter- 
national workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 107, 108.) 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
2d, New York, 1922. 

Workers’ education in the United States; report of proceedings, second 
National Conference on Workers’ Education in the United States. New 
York, Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 1922. 196 pp. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS.—“ Washi m Trade Union College,’’ by, gl Dent; *“‘ Rochester 
Labor € ae an Paul Bla ** Amherst — for ae a Stacy May; “ Brook-. 
wood Workers’ Ci > by A. SL Muste; ; ‘*Passaie Trade Unien College by Earl White; 


“ Philadelphia Trade Union College,” by Frieda Miller; “‘ Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Classes,’’ by Max Weinzweig; ‘‘ Rand School of Social Sciences,’ ’ by Algernon Lee; ‘* Boston 
Trade Union College,” by Maud Foley; ‘‘ Educational work of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union “¢ by, Fannia M. @ohn; ‘First year of the Workers’ Education 
*Bureau,’’ by Spencer Miller; “‘Bryn Mawr Summer School,’’ by Neva Deardorff; ‘‘ The 
settlement and workers’ education,” by John L. Elliot; ‘ ‘Cooperative education,’’ by Cedrie 
Long; ‘‘ American Federation of Labor and Workers’ > oe by Matthew Woll; “The 
work of the United: Laber Education Committee,” by J. M. Budish. 
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NationNaAL CONFERENCE ON WoRKERS’ EpvucATION IN THE UNITED Srarpg 
38d, New York, 1923. 
[Proceedings 7 the third National convention held in New York City, Apri 
13-14, 1923. 
ei n Workers’ Education Yearbook, 1924. New York, 1924, pp. 31-164 


Includes addresses by John P. Coughlin, James H. Maurer, Mrs. Maud Swartz, |1, 
Overstreet, Matthew Woll, Robert Sackett, Royal Meeker, John Frey, Mary Goff, E. {jj 
Holman, E. E. Schwartztrauber, Toscan Bennett, Kenneth Lindsay, and Hugh Chris 
For brief report of the convention, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1923, pp. 202, 203. | 


NEARING, Scort. 
Proletarian culture in America. 
Plebs, March, 1923, v. 15, pp. 111-113. 

New Kinp or PropaGanpa AGAINST THE RAILROADS; workers’ educatio) i) 
= labor colleges being used to promote scheme for nationalizati:), ¢ 
roads. 

Railway Review, March 31, 1923, v. 72, pp. 586-591. 
For reply by Matthew Woll, see Labor, July 4, 1923, p. 2. 


New Propue’s Couiece. 
Playground, December, 1923, v. 17, p. 505. 
Situ, Hitpa W 
The Bryn Mawr summer school of 1923. 
Workers’ Education (N. Y.), July-August, 1923, pp. 9-11. 


An account of the third year of the Bryn Mawr summer school for women wor} 
industry by the director of the school. 
- See also article in Christian Science Monitor, April 19, 1923, p. 14. 


—— The school for training women. 
(Jn Industrial relations conference, Harrisburg, 1921. Proceedings 
{Harrisburg? 1922] pp. 149, 150). 
THomMAS, NORMAN. 
Schools for the workers; what the new year offers in labor education. 
Call Magazine (New York Call), September 16, 1923, p. 5. 
Wout, Matrruew. 


Reply to attack on Workers’ Education Bureau. ‘Railway Review’ 
refused to correct gross misrepresentation of facts. 
Labor (Washington, D. C.), July 4, 1923, p. 2. 
Issued also as a reprint by the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 


Workers’ Cotitece at Katonan, N. Y. 
Montsiy Lasor Review, May, 1922, v. 14, p. 1084. 
Workers’ Epvucation Bureau or AMERICA. 
Report of the executive committee. 
(Jn Workers’ Education Yearbook, 1924, pp. 33-47.) 
Workers’ Epucation BurEAvU OF AMERICA. 
(Jn American labor yearbock, 1923-24. New York, 1924, p. 213-218. 


; A discussion of the functions of the bureau, its affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor and the report of the committee on teaching methods. 


Workers’ Epvucation ENTERPRISES IN THE UNITED SravTes: a brief 
ment of six different types. 
(In Workers’ Education Yearbook, 1924, pp. 184-190). 


The projects described are the educational department of the International Ladies’ | 
ment Workers’ Union, The Pennsylvania Department of Labor, Boston Trade Union | 
lege, Brookwood College, Amherst classes for workers, Bryn Mawr summer school for women 
workers in industry. 

Workers’ EpvucaTion tn THE UNITED STarTeEs. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, March, 1923, v. 57, pp. 170—172. 
Workers’ Epucation: local and State activity. 
(In American Jabor yearbook, 1923-24. New York, 1924, pp. 227-230. 
Workers’ EpucatTion YEARBOOK, 1924, including a complete report of Pr- 
ceedings of third National Convention on Workers’ Education in the United 
States. New York, Workers’ education bureau of America, 1924. 199 jp). 


CONTENTs.—Part I. Aim of workers’ education—Part Il. The national convention 
1923).—Part Lli. The directory. 


Other countries 


ApvULT EpucATION IN THE SerB-CroAtT-SLOVENE KiNGpom. 
International Labour Review, June, 1923, v. 7, pp. 976-978. 
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CLemMENT, H. 


TATRs, Workers’ education in Luxemburg. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. 
', April International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 97, 98.) 
EpUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR WORKERS IN FINLAND. 
l—164, MontTaiy Lasor Review, November, 1922, v. 15, pp. 1103, 1104. 
4 Hany Summary of article in Social Tidskrift, Helsingsfors, 1922, No. 5, pp. 347-355. 
Christe PopuLAR EpucaTIoNn 1N ITALY. 
’, 2013, Industrial and labour information (Geneva) April 21-28, 1924, v.10, pp. 49-53. 


A brief account of the work of the Italian Union for Popular Education, the Federation of 
People’s Libraries, the Federation of People’s Universities, and the Workers’ Club in Rome. 
ReINHARD, E. 
On ip The Swiss workers’ education movement. 
tion of International Labour Review, June, 1923, v. 7, pp. 959-965. 
By the secretary of the Swiss Workers’ Education Committee. 


—— Workers’ education in Switzerland. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1922. 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 99-101.) 
WorKERS’ EpvucaTION IN PALESTINE. 
(In International Conference on Workers’ Education, Brussels, 1 
International workers’ education. Amsterdam, 1923, pp. 115-1 
Summary of report of education committee of Palestine. 


922. 

ole \ WorLp ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 
Adult education in South Africa. 

(In its Bulletin No. XIII, pp. 1-11.) 


The section on European adult education includes brief account of the Workers’ Educa 
tional Association. 
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CONVICT LABOR 





Conference of Committee on Allocation of Prison Industries! 


HE first conference of the Committee on Allocation of Prison 
Industries was held in Salt Lake City, April 9-11, 1924. 
delegates from the States of Colorado, Idaho, Montana. 

Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and repre- 
sentatives of the United States Department of Justice being present. 

The Committee on Allocation of Prison Industries was formed «s 
the result of a national conference of State prison officials called }) 
the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor in March, 
1923. 

At the intermountain conference it was pointed out that figures 
recently issued? by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that in 1923 the value of goods produced by State prison indus. 
tries amounted to $69,985,218, of which goods worth $26,522.71) 
were put to State use, while the reminder, $43,462,518, was sold on 
the open market, in competition with goods produced by free labor 
The speaker urged that the natural outlet for goods produced in 
State institutions was the State itself. 

Where this market is not large enough in any State to absorb all the goods 
which the State’s prisons turn out, proper allocation of industries and the inter- 
change of surplus production of one State to meet the supply needs of another 
State will solve the market problem. This market is large enough, if prope: 
coordinated and the system of interchange carefully worked out, to provide 
ample outlet for the maximum production of prison industries, without maki)g 
it necessary to sell any prison product on the open market. 

The practicability of interstate exchange of prison-made goods has 
already been demonstrated in Virginia. That State had its 1923 
automobile license plates made in the Trenton, N. J., penitentiary, 
and ‘‘the transaction was satisfactory in every way.”’ 

Mr. R. S. Humphries stated that facts gathered by the committee 
on allocation showed, in 77 State penitentiaries and penal reform:- 
tories in the United States, approximately 67,000 prisoners in 1922. 
Not more than 40,000, however, were physically and mentally capable 
of work, and about 25 per cent of these are required for the form 
ance of the work necessary to maintain the institution, thus reducing 
the number available for productive labor to 30,000. Allowing 5,(()\) 
for agricultural work and 5,000 to 10,000 for road work, there woul: 
still be from 15,000 to 20,000 for industrial work to supply the million 
persons in State, State-aided, and city and county institutions throug) - 
out the country: 


With these facts in detail by zones, and States within zones, it is a matter 
simple arithmetic so to allocate prison industries in which the available prison«’- 


could be put to work producing needed commodities without overloading *'« 
‘States’ use’’ market. Of course, if all the States tried to make shoes or au':- 


mobile tags the ‘‘States’ use’’ market could not absorb the output, but if a nui- 





1 National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, Initial conference, Committee on Allocation 
Prison Industries, Salt Lake City, Apr. 911, 1924, New York, 2 Rector Street, 1924. 20 pp. 
2 MONTHLY LABOR REviEW, April, 1924, pp. 1-33. 
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ber of States agreed to make shoes, and a number automobile tags, and a number 
clothing, and a number furniture, and so on, the market would always be much 
larger than the output. 

At the public meetings of the conference, representatives of organ- 
ized labor and manufacturers’ associations, and women’s clubs and 
yublic welfare bodies indorsed the “States’ use’’ program, that is, 
the employment of inmates of penal institutions in producing com- 
modities in each State for that State’s own needs and the marketing 
of any surplus production to meet the needs of adjacent States within 
convenient geographical zones. 

Reports were received from official representatives of the various 
States suggesting that the necessary information be secured and plans 
made for the installation of the following new industries: 

New Mexico.—Canning industry, sheet metal shop, production of galvanized 
and aluminum ware. 

Idaho.—Shoe shop for the manufacture of shoes for institutional use. 

Montana.—Tannery for production of leather for use in prison shoe shops. 
Shop for the manufacture of automobile license plates. 

Colorado.—Cement making industry. 

Utah.—Shop for the manufacture of clothing for institutional use. 

The conference passed two resolutions, one favoring the States’ 
use plan, recognizing the basic considerations that govern the selec- 
tion of States’-use industries as being (a) ‘ The selection of those 
industries whose products will find a ready, stable and adequate 
market among State and local governmental agencies, within or 
without the State, and for which adequate raw materials are obtain- 
able at reasonable prices,’ and (b) “the selection of industries in 
which the class of prisoners in the institution can be most effectively 
and constructively employed,” and favoring the payment to prisoners 
of “such compensation as their conduct and efficiency warrant.”’ * 
The second resolution indorsed the establishment of a Federal reform- 
atory for young men who were first offenders against Federal statutes 
and of a prison for Federal woman prisoners. 





The same resolution was prmes by the Southeastern industrial allocation conference held at Atlanta 
May 28 and 29, 1924, at which the States of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, and the U. 8. Department of Justice were officially represented. 
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STANDARDIZATION 





Report of American Engineering Standards Committee, 1924 


STEADY growth in interest and activity in industrial stand- 
A ardization has marked the work of the American Engineer. 
ing Standards Committee ‘ during the past year, according 
to the 1924 yearbook issued by the committee, and the work of the 
committee, which formas a national clearing house for industria] 
standardization, is being broadened and unified as a result of the 
general interest shown in the movement. There are 152 projects 
which are now under way or which have been completed and the 
standards approved. Two hundred and thirty-five national bodies, 
technical, industrial, and governmental, are engaged in this work 
and 1,081 individuals are serving on sectional committees. Of 
these 152 projects which have an official status before the committee, 
including standards which already have been approved, 31 have to 
do with civil engineering and the building industry, 25 with me- 
chanical engineering; 15 with electrical engineering, 4 with automotive 
subjects (automobile and aircraft); 11 with transport; 1 with electric 
installations on shipboard ; 14 with ferrous metals; 15 with nonferrous 
metals; 12 with the chemical industry; 2 with textiles; 5 with min- 
ing; 5 with the wood industry; 1 with the paper and pulp industry; 
and 11 with subjects of a miscellaneous or general character. 

Cooperation with the division of simplified practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has steadily inakeapell, This division con- 
centrates upon such eliminations as it is possible to carry out from 
a consideration of statistical production alone while the work of the 
committee is concerned chiefly with standardization projects which 
involve technical considerations. International cooperation in 
standardization was advanced by a conference of secretaries of the 
national standardizing bodies in Zurich, Switzerland, in July, 1923, 
at which the national organizations of 13 countries were represente:(. 

The information service is becoming of increasing importance in 
connection with foreign trade. By means of close cooperative 
relations with all of the foreign national standardizing bodies fui! 
and accurate information can be supplied as to standards which 
have been published in foreign countries or on work which is in 
process of development. In the case of exporters who are aske! 
to bid on goods to comply with foreign specifications or in accordance 
with an unfamiliar a name or designation the committee |i:: 
frequently been able to supply such information in time for a bid to |e 
placed by cable. 

A new feature of the work of the committee is the appointment of 
local representatives in four important industrial centers: Pittsburg), 
Boston, Chicago, and Seattle. These representatives are men wh 
are identified in an important way with the activities of engineering 
organizations and a complete information service is maintained by 
them for the benefit of the section in which they are located. 





1 For an account of the organization and work of the committee see the following numbers of the MONTHLY 
.Lapor REviEw: September, 1922, pp. 1-8; May, 1923, pp. 195, 196; July, 1923, pp. 256-258. 
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STANDARDIZATION 207 


Trade associations have been taking an increasingly active part 
in the work of standardization, more than 140 such associations 
now Officially participating in this work. The fact that standard- 
ization is a legitimate and constructive association activity has been 
gence recognized and explicitly so by a recent decree of the United 
States district court at Columbus, Ohio. 

The possibilities of standardization are set out in the following 
statement from a pamphlet issued by the commitee: 


Standardization is to-day the most important approach to greater industrial 
efficiency. The magnitude of the yearly savings to be made is almost incredible; 
they are to be measured, as Secretary Hoover has said, ‘‘in hundred of millions and 
billions of dollars.”” Actual savings that are now being made in the automobile 
industry through organized standardization activities are estimated by the 
industry itself at $750,000,000 a year; it is these savings which have made the 
automobile generally available instead of its being only a luxury for the rich. 

Industrial savings that are still to be made will similarly be the basis upon 
which the fruits of labor may be brought mo.e generously into the lives of the 
people. Edward A. Filenesays: “Itis * * * machine production, quantity 
output, and standardization of product that I look to as the inspiration and in- 
strument of our future social progress.” 

The need, however, is more than economic. With the growing complexity of 
modern life standardization and simplification must be invoked if we are to 
release Our energies from the thraldom of detail sufficiently to be able to solve 
our inereasingly difficult problems. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Strikes in Buenos Aires in 1923 


N OFFICIAL report‘ on strikes in the Federal capital of A:- 
A gentina states that there were 93 strikes in 1923 affecting 
19,190 workers and causing a loss of 895,842 working-days 
and an estimated loss of wages amounting to 5,394,229.90 pesos: 
The following table shows the number of strikes and itcikor: and 
the average number involved in each strike during the period from 
1916 to 1923: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN BUENOS AIRES, 1916 TO 1923 





Strikers 





Average | 
per 
strike 





304 
136, 062 986 
133, 042 679 
308, 967 842 
134, 015 651 
139, 151 1,618 
4, 373 38 
19, 190 206 














@ Data are from Argentina, Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Cronica Mensual, Buenos Air 
March, 1923, pp. 1013, 1014. 








Organizations and wages were the principal causes, 49 strikes ai- 
fecting 2,737 workers being on account of disputes concerning organi- 
zation and 28 strikes affecting 6,530 workers being due to wage <i-- 
putes. 

The largest number of strikes (19) were in the clothing industry, 
while there were 18 in the metallurgical industry and 17 strikes each 
in the transportation and lumber industries. 

In ecnaell the strikes were unsuccessful from the standpoint of 


the workers, only 11 being won by the workers, 9 were partly suc- 


. 


cessful, and 73 were lost. 


Strikes in Mexico in 1922 and 1923 


CCORDING to an official report * on strikes in Mexico there 
were 184 strikes affecting 60,733 workers in 1923, as com- 
pared with 199 strikes, affecting 71,382 workers in 1922. 
Strikes caused a loss of 601,656 working-days in 1923, while in 1922 
the loss amounted to 693,383 days. Of the strikers in 1923, 53,25% 
were men, 3,901 were women, and 3,574 were minors; while in 1922. 
62,780 were men, 4,043 were women, and 4,559 were minors. \ 
large percentage of the strikes were called because of disputes be- 
tween the employer and employee regarding wages. 





1 Amentine. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, April, 1{24, 
pp. : 

? Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. 

’Mexico. Boletin del Departamento dela Estadisticu Nacional, Mexico, D. F., April, 1924, pp. 15-15. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1924 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, 
E exercised his good offices in connection with 28 labor disputes 
during July, 1924. These disputes affected a known total of 
9746 employees. The table following shows the name and location of 
the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen directly 
and indirectly affected. 
On August 1, 1924, there were 54 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 15 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 69. 
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Appointment of Central Board of Conciliation and Arbitration ¢ 
Durango, Mexico ' 


NDER, the authority of article 1060 of the regulations of {he 

| | labor law of the State of Durango, Mexico,? the governor of 
the State, on June 1, 1924, appointed a central board of cop. 
ciliation and arbitration. The board consists of five members «nq 
five alternates representing the employers’ interests; five meme 
and five alternates representing the workers’ interests, and a repre. 
sentative of the Government. They will serve until May 31, 1925. 








1 Consular report, dated June 24, 1924. 


? For a résumé of the labor law of Durango, Mexico, see MONTHLY LaBor Review, April, | 
185-196. 
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IMMIGRATION 













Statistics of Immigration for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1924 






By W. W. Husspanp, CoMMIssIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 






admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States during June, 1924, and from July, 
1923, to June, 1924. The tabulations are presented according to 
the countries of last permanent or future permanent residence, races 
or peoples, occupations, and States of future permanent or last per- 
manent residence. 


Ta following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 








TaBLE 1.—_INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1924 
























Arrivals Departures 


























































Durin | Immi- hans United | Non- | 
uring— grant rant | States | Atiems| posal Emi- | oui. | United | Total 
| aliens Siete citizens |, ¢*.,| arrivals | stant grant | States | depar- 
| ad- — barred ~ | aliens ~~ | citizens | tures 
| mitted ad- | arrived aliens 
mitted 
a sities re Ae 
1923 | 
July to December....| 499,863 | 85,336 | 173,156 | 16,985 | 775,340 | 44,200} 75,910 | 133, 600 253, 800 
1924 } 
py) Se | 33, 87 10, 476 | 15,638 | 2,145 62,137 | 5,723} 8,689} 20,817) 35,229 
PebvONt¥ci........ | 99°90: | 20,842} 22161| 1,851|  64.755| 3,706] 7.880| 24,197] 35,783 
| EE 2 35, 585 13, 271 25,146 | 2,001 76, 003 4, 202 7, 983 19, 474 31, 659 
_ SSS Pe 38,375) 17,190) 24,253) 2,379 82,197 | 5,394 10,546 | 20, 791 36, 731 
_ “SER a | 32,985! 16,230) 19,607) 2,625 | 71,447 | 6,634] 14,457 | 25,467] 46, 558 
) eee Lt ee | 36,300) 19, 061 21,320; 2,298 78, 988 | 6, 831 14, 491 33. 504 | 54, 826 
., |< 706, 896 172, 405 | 301, 281 | 30, 284 | 1, 210, 867 | 76, 789 | 139, 956 277, 850 | 494, 595 


} 
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TaBLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS 'ADMITTE)) 71 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED) 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JUNp 
1924, BY COUNTRIES 








Immigrant Emigrant 





July, 1923, July 
June, 1924 to June, 1924 
June, 1924 Jun 





Albania - 250 
i a 7, 505 
Belgium 2, 065 
Bulgaria Cope BA eae é 550 
Czechoslovakia . 13, 554 
fr tne aoe 5, 281 

765 
rs we 3, 662 
ee ee i LAREN LS PP f 6, 387 
Germany - — Sse 7 Se ae 75, 091 
Great Britain, Ireland: 
England on chalet aa 24, 466 
ES Sa Ue a ee ae, eS 7 17, 111 
a ee asin tietatindea . 33, 471 
TL RE a oto RE One Ee a a ee ee 1, 553 
os Nn wut wenewh' ; : 4, 871 
: 5, 806 

56, 246 
1, 473 
2, 369 
3, 783 
11, 986 
28, 806 
Portugal (including Azores and Cape Verde Islands) -- = 769 
1,142 
12, 649 
Spain cada Canary and Balearic ame Bt eal . = 
18, 310 
Switzerland 76 3, 842 
Turkey in ee ee 1, 481 
Yugoslavia 5, 835 
Other Europe 328 


364, 339 














6, 992 
: 8, 801 

183 
Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia_..............._--- ‘ 2, 946 
Turkey in Asia 2, 820 
Other Asia 323 











Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
Pacific Islands (not specified) 
Canada and Newfoundland 





























ot, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 
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qgapit 3-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923 TO JUNE, 
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Race or people 









——_ 


































June, 1924 








Immigrant 


July, 1923, 
to 
June, 1924 


12, 243 | 


Emigrant 


| 


| July, 1923, 


June, 1924 | 


to 


| June, 1924 





























2, 216 


OE EE a ae en 1, 847 211 | 1, 449 
Armenian e6anbececcesce me en we ew eee ene PT ee 113 } 2, 940 l | Hw 
pohemian and Moravian (Czech) ._............-...--- 96 6, 869 | 105 | 1, 287 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin___..____________- 67 | 2, 482 65 | 1, 544 
PE Rien oncenndnthidindin once} dtbbdo<cnccdmancans 518 | 4, 670 245 3, 736 
Croatian and Slovenian ________- pi pdipessinsctdsomeses 68 | 4, 137 | iad 381 
Ce. carne bese ead mbnn coccgudibeeccescccucence 162 | 1,412 113 061 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian_____________ 9 | 295 | 10 183 
SNe .. tage 2. ..2i3........... 364] —7, 840 | 87 | 990 
et Pi Jenocccshddllincsesaguakin 17 154 5 | 149 
English CEE Ee ee ee.) a 7,379 93, 939 ob | 6, 505 
OE ES SS Ee eS a ae 185 | 3, 975 33 | 4i1 
ES ES Sa eae a Sey ee <a e 3, 545 | 48, 632 123 | 1, 305 
EEE SE a a, ee se an Aare a 1, 458 | 95, 627 297 1, 832 
ES ES eee i. am oe" 266 | 5, 252 589 7, 335 
OO ccnddiives candee ce atecns 1, 197 | 49, 989 25 260) 
ee ES a = a ————" 2, 277 2, 364 277 | 1, 581 
Italian (north) ............-. is aa 312 11, 576 443 | 2, 704 
Italian (south).............- ; basen . acini 1,714 47, 633 1,121 | 20, 363 
EE EE ee ee a ar ae 3, 243 3, 481 63 | 2, 120 
Lee" a ss eae eee f. SS es See A j 42 122 ] | 27 
FOSS ee. oe ee ae 39 1, 991 17 | 3a) 
ESTEE EE LSS TS 189 7, 446 64 | 587 
TS ae rae yoda 4, 882 87, 648 127 | 1, 878 
Pacific Islamder ..............- Sate de maildsia io td cindiensited oe we Ee iremenineinies l 
pT SS aS eee | a ee 259 19, 371 286 2, 590 
Pada ceakehabdidss ccontedbbsccedenseensces 222 3, 892 156 | 3, 465 
EE EE EE 2 ee YS 1, 727 91 | 1, ORS 
EEE LE ae 42) 9, 531 116 | 734 
NS EEE eee eee eee 144 2, 356 21 52 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) ______ 675 40, 978 461 | 2, 662 
I sl ot whe rcnibiniinatmmmenecnecs | 3, 195 61, 327 179 | 1, 281 
EE EE RE ES ee ee 13 5, 523 54 475 
Ee, 2 sch Sacln aecons oA Ge 267 3, 664 427 3, 674 
EE a See 354 3, 065 102 906 
BS a ee) ee ae 10] 1, 595 38 $39 
EE Ee aa Fl ee ee ee y 355 13 297 
OS EES SST eee. eee ae 169 2, 635 10 a 
West Indian (except Cuban)_...................__.___- 329 2, 211 47 600 
J: EE TSR, SS FC See 64 937 18 422 

Re ndeioweledida ibbaainaa | 36, 309 706, 896 6, 831 | 76, 789 
i ea Ses ae 20, 205 423, 186 4, 615 57, 313 
Female 16, 104 283, 710 19, 476 
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TasLe 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPAR?7p) 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO Jun; 


19244, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES 








State or Territory 


Immigrant 


Emigran 





July, 1923, 
to 
June, 1924 


June, 1924 





ES SEEN ens ee TREES oa 
Connecticut 


SOOMGIy.. 2... ....... eS SF. | eS eee 


ERR SS SE SE aS PS" LS - ae 8 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Phili pees Islands 
Porto Rico 


Virgin Islands 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 


| 


July, 
June, 1924 


June 





438 
287 

12, 620 
165 

57, 946 
1, 657 
12, 833 
451 

1, 504 
4, 047 
417 

3, 186 
1, 118 
46, 254 
5, 311 
3, 757 
1, 582 
559 

1, 365 
12, 541 
3, 009 
61, 938 
60, 482 
10, 795 
475 

4, 435 
1, 956 
2, 495 
261 

7, 140 
30, 803 
1, 364 
166, 749 
70 


57, 016 
1, 181 
3, 251 
2, 185 

15 

20, 915 
2, 061 
9, 324 

625 








706, 896 
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PARTE) ABLE 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS “gt yi ty 
O JUNE FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JUNE 
1924, BY OCCUPATION 
—=—= — — 
ant Immigrant Emigrant 
uly, 197 Occupation July, 1923, | | July, 1923, 
June, 1924 | toJune, | June, 1924 | to June, 
1e, 1994 1924 | 1924 
t | 
9 Professional: 
65 ACtOTS.. . ------------- 22-0 ------ 0-2-0 e+ - +--+ 22 ---- 84 1, 012 6 89 
4% ro SS 3 «°F ey eee eee ae 15 447 2 18 
91 Oo SS ee ay ee epee = 2, 093 34 342 
6, r Fe. a Se a ee — == 8) 
18) eS Se eo ee eee 12 3, 777 5 64 
1, 4% Engineers (professional) + SS 8 eae eS 310 4, 870 29 295 
9s 8 i a. per 15 233 2 43 
ons Literary and scientific persons____--.--..--.-------- 46 712 5 86 
3 ade nnacb die smnacchclibepescceschesean 81 | 1, 479 16 | 95 
» Officials (Government) _.___...............--------- 37 553 14 | 156 
45) EE Te ee ee 177 | 1, 391 7 | 87 
199 Ee a ee eee 48 | 429 8 | 59 
2 On ON SS 208 | 3, 460 29 25! 
"633 ee SS Se  - n-e ape eee 519 | 4, 266 | oY) 411 
a ee ee a a Se ee 1, 872 | 2A, 778 | 216 | 2, 006 
47 5 —— —_ == 
457 Skilled : 
1”) ats ii nnknakentuddannhae as eaaesne ee 71 3, 521 | 22 202 
ORs Barbers and hairdressers. ..................-.-- 83 | 2, 621 | 32 | 221 
6.715 lle i ET ae ae 59 | 3, 233 7 | 79 
2, 6% Bookbinders [Ss See es eee ee ee ee 4 275 a | 2 
64) Se RE 62 6S a SR AE? A Le pee 8 a 34 | 1 | 1 
q ind, os olden sna sabunbes- : 90 | 2, 795 | 14 106 
47 SE SE Re es ee ee eee 17 487 4 46 
I? Carpenters and joiners.........................-.- 688 16, 420 71 592 
145 CRIES. ol lnhencamssnnsnndsheseeoeats tien 3 ) ae 2 
53 en al ES SET LASERS Met 10 267 38 332 
139 IDS, ob Cbd Ul ibiinin edb asdcic cbemsnnccs Pee Un ee! _ | a re ee) 1 
2 9 ee a ee ee 1, 251 25, 194 111 985 
5) Dressmakers - SRE gs > Eee eae 199 3, 904 28 | 156 
QR 93 Engineers (locomotive, 1 marine, and stationary) -- ares 127 3, 421 6 96 
7 bo a a a aes 17 320 1 17 
112 aR 5 cut UA ARS aed odd dds rasce< 51 1, 230 6 98 
3, 42 EE I Or ee 2 pe ee 4 
4) From Gee Goods WorlkerS...........<.ccccecnons----- dea 82 7, 308 19 126 
398 7 a ae Snes ere 38 482 2 31 
7, O14 nn aeelanad a celinthinaadbdieinainested 75 &, 4 eee 3 
~~ DILL Soc ncdccnccedbcdodenicusebesssiabie 206 6, 616 45 271 
183 | EE SS oo: | ce ii atgdinbne «4 278 8, 571 19 323 
1, 289 enim ededianes 192 5, 452 9 163 
4 Mechanics (not specified) -.-- - -- se 388 8, 388 43 265 
64 Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin) -- 27 1, 123 | 3 25 
45 Sine iS) ae) oe 2 epee ee 7 4) ae 77 
1, 033 Milliners__-.-- ae 6 Os Se 8 ees 28 662 3 4 
30 ee nn ecohebiniinessaanetlaahacaawns 193 7,001 103 954 
5s ES SEES LE IEE ES 184 3, 937 15 132 
188 EE ES SS ee ae 11 339 1 5 
0 BE OUI Bee dt 36 478 4 15 
1, 526 EE PT yee tee ee 51 769 3 27 
712 li ei AE EA i SO me s4 2, 080 5 & 
610 pena OS ee os i A Webbuccate 78 1, 740 7 5 
10) Saddlers and harness makers_...........-...------- 5 328 j.x<s- eetsiend 1 
— oe? See. a oe bemeieer 200 2, 57¢ 14 61 
789 EEE ROE Se Cee ree et eee 134 4, 694 32 328 
tse eepacsioban 25 968 1 26 
— (se SCONES OPES TES REISER TS 13 560 1 19 
| LG a ETL. ea 161 6, 754 40 362 
Tanners and curriers._..................---. Senden 3 i Sos ie, 5 
Textile workers (not specified) -...........-..--.--- 21 482 30 133 
ee Fens ahebwoases 26 yaa s 
/ SSS Pees epee ide ch 1 OF Soi dccusbocdu 1 
LR TE SS IT 18 | § See 12 
Watch and clock makers___.............--__-_.-_-- ll 528 3 12 
Weavere-and opinners............................-- 28 2,713 30 24 
nent BOA Po SSR! ut 130 1 1 
Woodworkers (not specified) .....................-- 16 498 l 5 
de El RE I a 421 5, 876 yy 198 
hen tices, cnn dedesntndiititerosuines 5, 713 150, 694 801 | 7, 078 
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TABLE 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTR) 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JUNE 
1924, BY OCCUPATION—Concluded ie 


















































Immigrant Emigrant 
Occupation -; 
July, 1923, July 1923 
June, 1924 | to June, | June, 1924] to Juno’ 
1924 1924” 
vs = 
Miscellaneous: 
ne Se ee ae ee 197 2, 179 19 179 
RS EE RI S TOS Se 15 180 4 gs 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters_______________ 77 it Pitbenmnseeae 5 
IE FR Se Sa 969 27, 492 21 959 
Ea SE, OE RE 1,570 20, 320 124 1 57s 
EET ES SR Ea Rp, > ee 118 3, 113 6 'R9 
Hotel keepers... -............. See & LR SEE RGT, 32 225 ry) 34 
«ee ees OS * ae ae 4,619 108, 001 2,717 37, 259 
RE Ee ROT |: TS PORE 28 525 8 44 
SE EEE 691 11, 390 197 9 fer 
ROARS Se aE a ope ae Se 1, 486 51, 680 429 2 B50 
OS EE a ee 1, 592 26, 640 302 3 628 
SR eR Oy A 2 Te a 11,304 | 253, 515 3,836 | 48 
No occupation (including women and children) _______- 17, 330° 277, 909° 1, 978 ), 298 
SS ERD SRE RN EES S _.| 36,300 706, £06 | 6, 831 | 6. 789 





Amendment to Emigration Law of Haiti ' 


HE emigration law of Haiti passed on February 28, 1924, has 
been amended by the following provisions: All Haitian citizen: 
who leave the country to obtain work elsewhere at their own 

expense or otherwise, and all citizens leaving the country on ship; 
having emigration licenses shall be considered as emigrants.  (up- 
tains who take on their vessels emigrants not peated with special 
passports shall be fined, for each emigrant so taken on board, «an 
amount varying from 1,000 to 5,000 gourdes,? and shall be liable to 
imprisonment of from one to six snek 





Emigration from Norway, 1900-1923 
GS tatoke Con Meddelelser No. 4, 5, and 6, issued by the Sta- 


tistiske Centralbyra of Norway contains a table, given below, 
showing annual emigration from Norway, 1900 to 1923. ‘Tlie 
article states that emigration in 1923 would undoubtedly have been 
eater if it had not been restricted, directly and indirectly, by tlie 
Secmienld immigration law. As is shown in the table, a larger propor- 
tion of the population emigrated in 1923 than in any year since 1°)!". 
Of the 18,287 persons who left Norway in 1923, 16,152, or 88 per 
cent, went to the United States. 





1 Haiti, Le Moniteur, Journal Officiel dela République d’Haiti. Port-au-Prince. April 21, 1924, p. 169 
* Gourde at par=20 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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EMIGRATION FROM NORWAY, 199 TO 1923! 





























Number Number 
< mtt of — - “ of emi 
umber o grants ” Number of| grants 
Year emigrants | per 1,000 Year emigrants | per 1,000 
popula- popula- 
tion tion 
ee SS aS 10, 931 i 9, 105 3.8 
Re Se ES 12, 745 oy a es Caer ae 9, 876 4.0 
CR 0 ee eee 20, 343 8.9 jj 1914____- Pe Se PO eS | 8, 522 a. 5 
OE ... ct adanacabdddeontt 26, 784 4. 6 Sa ares 4,572 1.8 
ee 22, 264 a | PRET seep aperel 5, 212 2.1 
ee | aN ea ees e 21, 059 fs ya SS ee 2, 518 1.0 
OG, ae enninadnet bdacetid 21, 967 1, 6. #8. VSS ee 1, 226 5 
7 eS Coens eae 22, 135 TS 7 Se eee aera 2, 432 9 
| eo) ene: 8, 497 On TOO... 0-1-4 5 el a date eM aed 5, 581 2.1 
wT ee Rare 16, 152 5) ei TEes fe ah at se aaeet 4, 627 1.7 
I eee oe 18, 912 a ee eee ae ee } 6, 456 2.4 
TRO) eat EER EN 12, 477 5. 2 || 1923 << 18, 287 6.7 
| 








1Emigrants of previous years visiting in the country not included. 


Attitude of South America Toward Immigration 


TTENTION is called to the liberality of the immigration laws 
A of the South American countries by Mr. Samual G. Inman in 
an article on ‘“ Immigration in Latin America” in the May, 
1924, issue of The Pan American Magazine (pp. 297-299). Under 
most of these laws an immigrant may secure a certain amount of 
farming land free or practically free, a married man usually being 
allowed twice as much land as asingle man. Some of these Govern- 
ments provide free transportation either from the immigrant’s own 
country or from the South American entry port to the place of settle- 
ment. No customs duties are charged on personal household effects, 
a certain amount of farm equipment is furnished, and the new settlers 
are exempted from taxes for a number of years. 

A brief résumé of Brazilian provisions for rural immigrants was 
published in the July, 1923, issue of the Montury Lasor Review 
(pp. 253, 254). Mr. Inman cites Brazil’s regulations as typical. He 
sled gives the following interesting immigration provisions for certain 
other Latin American Governments: 

Paraguay grants free transportation from Buenos Aires or Monte- 
video to Asuncion, where an immigrant may lodge without expense to 
himself at the immigrant’s hotel up to 8 days and, by paying a small 
amount per day, may remain beyond that time. The Government 
has opened many large tracts of land to foreign settlers. Any “bona 
fide farmer’? who can meet the laws’ requirements may acquire a tract 
of 20 hectares (about 50 acres) at a cost of about $1.60 an acre. 
Payment for such holding may be extended over five years. Pastoral! 
land may also be very easily secured. 

Bolivia grants free passage within its boundaries to the place of 
settlement, also exemption from customs duties for the newcomers’ 

ersonal possessions. A foreign settler is entitled to purchase 50 
— 125 acres) at 10 centavos' per hectare (214 acres) the 
payments being spread over a long period. The Bolivian Govern- 
ment has made three large national territories available to immigrants 
but as yet very few have availed themselves of these opportunities. 








1 Centavo at par=-3.89 cents; exchange rate varies. 


7505 ° —24¢——-15 [721] 
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Argentina is rapidly adding to the public territory open to imnj- 

ants. ‘Land may be leased for 10 years at $5 (U.S. currency) per 

ectare (214 acres) per annum. No person is allowed to purchase 
more than two agricultural lots of 250 #eres each and one pastoral |«j. 
“Such agricultural lands must be settled within 2 years and a ca pital 
of $1,000 invested in cattle and. $250 in buildings per square leagye.” 

Chili now has a Jaw granting free transportation to colonists from 
foreign ports to destination. Under this act each head of a family 
may have 160 hectares of land and a government grant of 500 pesos? 
for building, farm implements, etc. | 

Guatemala’s public lands are divided imto 1,500-acre tracts at 
$250 to $300 per tract. Premiums are offered for the cultivation of 
tobacco, cotton, India rubber, amd other specially desired products, 

Certaim public lands m Peru may be leased or sold to corporations 
as well as to individuals. Rich proprietors or immense corporations 
are the chief holders of the cultivable lands on the coast. In other 
instances, however, such lands are “owned by communities.” [py 
the cotton and sugar producing sections, the small planters and thc 
rich factory owners enter into a kind of partnership, the latter granting 
land and water privileges in return for one quarter of the crop. 

Colombia and various other countries of South America are also 
stated to be very generous to immigrants, but no particulars are 
given by Mr. Inman. 

Ina ation has been greatest to Argentina, Paraguay, Brazil, and 
Peru. Argentina’s population is chiefly of European origin and 92 
per cent of the foreign population is Latin. Paraguay has been the 
objective for persons wishing to found colonies, 25 important ones 
having been settled within the last 30 or 40 years. 

The writer states that there are probably 500,000 Germans in three 
southern States of Brazil. There are also many Italians in this 
country, especially in Sio Paulo. Within the last few years 40,()(\( 
Japanese have been brought into this last-mentioned State to cultivate 
rice and coffee. 

Japanese immigration to Peru has been very considerable. 

Southern Chili has a German colony numbering approximat:ly 


10,000. 
According to Mr. Inman, there are not over 10,000 Japanese in 
Mexico. ~ Chinese, however, are found in large numbers in that 


country and also in Panama and Cuba. At the time Mr. Inman 
made his report there were about 40,000 Menonites in Canada plan- 
ning to settle in Mexico within the next three or four years, 3,(()0 
expecting to do so within five months. 
ndoubtedly European and Asiatic Governments are looking |) 

Latin America as a desirable goal for their emigrants. 

It is poimted out, however, that the financial resources of Sout): 
American countries are not always adequate for carrymg out 1) 
generous provisions of the immigration laws. 





2 Peso at par=9614 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Creation of Ministry of Social Affairs in Denmark ' 


[\ APRIL, 1924, a Ministry of Social Affairs was created in Den- 

mark.? The new ministry will have charge of the administration 
of labor legislation, workers’ safety, social insurance, carc of children, 
etc. 





Organization of Labor Research Institute in Japan 


HE Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, June 21, 1924 (p. 5), contains an ac- 
count of the organization of a labor research institute in Japan 
by prominent scholars, scientists, social workers, and labor leaders. 
The advisory board consists of 11 members, among them being 
junjiro Suzuki, president of the General Federation of Labor of 
Japan. The purpose of the institute is to further the rational pro- 
gress of the labor movement, the lack of accurate research on the 
industry of Japan having contributed, the leaders assert, to the 
tendency of the labor movement to develop along lines not in har- 
mony with industrial conditions. Scientific research will be con- 
ducted by officials of the institute into agricultural conditions, 
current thought, educational and women’s problems, social work, 
and international problems connected with the progress of the 
labor movement. 





'Denmark. Social Forsorg (Tidsskrift for Social Forsikring og Forsérgelse samt Arbejderbeskyttelse) 


April, 1924. : ' 
*On Apr. 5, 1920, a similar ministry was formed. It, however, remained in existence for only one month 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


evguancs 7 purees of Mines. Annual report for the year 1923. Denver, 1924. 
55 pp. 

The report shows that in the underground operations in the mines of Colorad 
during 1923 there were 16 fatalities, 220 injuries causing lost time of more thay 14 
days, and 284 injuries causing less than 14 davs lost time. The total number of 
days of employment of men working underground was 778,835, and the fat 
rate per 10,000 days worked was 0.2054, the serious injury rate 2.824, and t| 
slight injury rate 3.646. 

Intinots.— Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-second annual coal 1: jor, 
1923. Danville, 1928. 357 pp. 

Data from this report are published on pages 71 and 157 of this issue of t} 
Monraxty Lasor Review. 

Kentucky. Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics. Tenth bienniul re- 


port, 1920-1921, and Eleventh biennial report, 1922-1923. Frankfori, 1% 
190 pp. 


Data from this report are published on page 125 of this issue of the Monti 
Lasor Review. 

New Yor«x.— artment of Labor. Judustrial Hygiene Bulletin. New Y ork, 
124 E. 28th St., July, 1924. 4 pp. Vol. 1, No. 1. 

This is the first issue of a bulletin on industrial hygiene which is to be published 
monthly by the industrial hygiene division of the New York Department of 
Labor. The purpose of the bulletin is ‘“‘to aid in the conservation of the life and 
efficiency of that large army of persons who earn their livelihood in industry. 
It is intended as a medium through which tc acquaint the medical profession, the 
employers, and the employees in industry with the industrial hygiene side of con- 
ditions as they affect workers.”’ 

Unitep Stratres.— Department of Agriculture. Operating methods and expense of 


- cooperative citrus-fruit marketing agencies, by A. W. McKay and W. Mackenz 
Stevens. Washing on, 1924. 384 pp. Department Bulletin No. 1261. 


Describes the operating methods of the local associations, and discusses the 
factors which enter into the expense of preparing citrus fruit for market; also 
treats briefly of other marketing costs. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Labor requirements of Arkansas 
crops, by A. D. McNair. Washington, 1924. 64 pp. Bulletin No. 1181. 


Rural planning: The social aspects of recreation places, by Wayne C. 
Nason. Washington, 1924. 30 pp. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1388. 

This pamphlet contains an account of what has been accomplished by varivus 

agricultural communities in developing facilities for recreational and social |ife. 





Department of Commerce. Seasonal operation in the construction indus! 
Summary of report and recommendations of a committee of the Presider! 
Conference on Unemployment. Washington, 1924. viii, 24 pp. Elimination 
of waste series. 


This pamphlet, a condensed summary of an important report, stresses the fact 
that seasonal employment in building is a matter of custom, rather than of neces- 
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sity, points out the heavy burden thus jaid upon the industry, and briefly indi- 
cates measures by which those interested in building ma counterac* the seasonal 






tendency. 





of Labor Statistics. Cost 


Unirep Statres.—Department of Labor. Bureau 
iit 466 ~p. Bulletin 


of living in the United States. Washington, 1924. 
No. 857. Retail prices and cost of living series. 

——- —— Children’s Bureau. Foster-home care for dependent children. 
ington, 1924. v, 265 pp. Bureau publication No. 136. 

A collection of 11 papers by different authors, each of whom is engaged in some 
form of child care, dealing with different aspects of the problem of providing for 
dependent children when separation from their own homes is necessary or desir- 
able. Appendixes contain conclusions of the two conferences on child care 
held in Washington in 1909 and 1919, selections from official and other reports, 


and bibliographies. 






W ash- 











— Commission to investigate industrial and economic conditions in the 
Virgin Islands, U.S. A. Report. Washington, 1924. 34 pp., illus. 

Report of the Federal Commission appointed by the Secretary of Labor. The 

investigation, which lasted about two weeks, included general labor and living 

conditions, roads, water supply, sanitation, and schools. Recommendation is 

made for the improvement of economic and social conditions and the text of a 

resolution by ‘the Colonial Council of the three islands suggesting methods for 


bettering the economic situation is appended. 










Official—F oreign Countries 





AustraLtia (Soutn AvusTRALIA).—Statistical register, 1921-1922. Adelaide, 
1922. Variously paged. 

In seven parts, dealing, respectively, with administration, population and 
vital statistics, law, crime, etc., commerce and transportation, production, fi- 
nance, and social activities, and including a statistical summary of South Australia 
from 1836 to 1921-1922. Contains matter on cooperative societies, average 
weekly wages and numbers employed in various industries, decisions of wage 


boards, immigration and emigration, accidents on railways, etc. 









BeLarum.—Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des opér- 
ations et de la situation. Année 1928. Brussells, 1924. 63 pp. 


The operations of the General Savings and Retirement Fund of Belgium for 
the year 1923 cover the savings fund, under which loans are made for working- 
men’s houses, for agricultural credit, and to war invalids; and cover the retire- 
ment, life insurance, and accident insurance funds. 


—— Ministére de 
Annales des mines de Belgique. 
Vol. XXIV, Parts I-IV. 

The report of the Belgian Bureau of Mines for the year 1923 contains papers 
on various mining problems, reports of the operations of different mines, text of 
laws and decrees relating to mines, and mining accidents caused by explosives in 


1920. 


—— — —- Annales des mines de Belgique. 
292 pp. Vol. XXV, Part I. 

Part I of the annual report of the Belgian Bureau of Mines for 1924 contains a 
technical study of explosions of black-damp caused by lamps and explosives; an 
account of accidents caused by falls of rock during 1920; statistics of the coal 
industry for 1923; and the text of various laws and decrees relating to the opera- 


tion of mines and to the workers. 







des Mines. 
1130 pp. 


Administration 


Industrie et du Travail. 
Brussells, 1923. 


Année 1923. 











Brussells, 1924. 





Année 1924. 
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Buiearia.—Direetion Générale de la Statistique. Séatistique des Coopératine 
dans le Royaume de Bulgarie pendant l'année 1920. Sofia, 1923. xi, 108 jp. 


Statistics of the cooperative movement of Bulgaria for the year 1920. The 
essential data contained in this report were given in the June, 1924, issue of the 
Montsty Lasor Review, pp. 171, 172. 


CaNnapDA (ALBERTA).—Bureau of Labor. Annual repert of the Commissionc, 0; 
labor for the year 1923. Edmonton, 1924. 32 pp., chart. 


—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report fer 1923. Edmonton, 
48 pp. 
A summary of this report appears on pages 160 and 161 of this issue of 
MonTsiy Lasor REVIEW. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA.—Ministére des Travaux Publics. Le crise du logemc: 
T schécoslovaquie et l’iniervention de l'état. [Prague?}, July, 1923. 15 
folder. 


This brochure gives an account of State-subsidized house-construction activ ity 
in Czechoslovakia during the period 1919-1923. In order to relieve the grea 
housing shortage that arose after the war a number of laws were enacted granting, 
under certain conditions, large State subsidies to communes, cooperative building 
societies, and private individuals, for the erection of buildings containing sna)! 
dwellings for wageworkers and salaried employees. 

During the period from 1919 to March 1, 1923, a total of 17,651 building 
containing 45,386 dwellings were constructed under these housing laws at ; 
cost of 2,820,592,439 crowns and with a total State subsidy of 1,383,732,1' 
crowns. The above figures do not include 286 houses containing 2,367 dwelling: 
constructed by the State at its own expense for the use of Goverment worker: 
The construction of these dwellings involved an expenditure of 271,350,000) 
crowns. In addition the State erected 9 buildings containing 320 apartme: 
and 60 individual rooms for the use of students of the university and colleges 
located at Prague. The cost of these 9 buildings was 7,200,000 crowns of 
which the State furnished 4,300,000 crowns, the balance being raised through 
private donations. 

Denmark.—Indenrigsministeriet. Danmarks Sociallovgivning. III. Bind. 
Fabriklovgivningen. Lzrlingeloven. Copenhagen, 1923. 109, 33 pp. 

This is part of Volume III of Social Legislation in Denmark, issued by author'- 
zation of the Ministry of the Interior. It deals with factory legislation and ap- 
prenticeship laws. The first section on factory legislation gives the history «f 
factory legislation, covering its development up to 1873, the factory law «|! 
1873, machine safety law of 1889, the factory law of 1901, the bakery law of 
1906, the revision of the bakery law in 1912, the amendments to the baker: 
law made in 1920, the factory law of 1913, with later changes. 

The seeond section deals with the principal provisions of the factory legis|ativ: 
now in foree, giving the scope of the law, arrangement of the work places, ||) 
prevention of accidents caused by machinery, regulation of hours of work, «1:( 
factory inspection. Also deals with the scope of the bakery laws, regulation 
the hours of work, etc. This volume also takes up the Danish apprenticesh; 
law and discusses apprenticeship eontracts, etc. 


— Ministry of Social Affairs. Social Legislation in Denmark, by F. Zeuthe: 
Copenhagen, 1924. 16 pp. 
Brief summary, in French and English, of social legislation in Denmark tou) - 
ing upon sickness insurance, invalidity insurance, workmen’s eompensati.. 
old-age pensions, unemployment, ete. 
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FraNCE.—-Ministére du Travail. Conseil Supérieur du Travail. Vingt-septi?me 
session Novembre, 1923. La participation aux bénéfices. Paris, 1924. 
riz, 179 pp. 

The proceedings of the French Superior Labor Council for 1923. It includes 
the discussions of the council on the question of profit sharing, the questionnaire 
used by the council in its study, a summary of the replies, and the majority and 
minority reports. 

—— Direction du Travail. Statistique des gréves survenues pendant l'année 
1920. Paris, 1924. ix, 287 pp. 

This volume contains the statistics of strikes occurring in France during the 
year 1920. 

Great Brirarn.—Home office. Chief inspector of factories and workshops. 
Annual report for the year 1923. London, 1924. 129 pp. Cmd. 2165. 

Contains reports upon safety, sanitation, employment, and welfare in the 
factories during the year covered, with reports of the senior medical, electrical, 
and engineering inspectors, and statistical tables relating to the work of the 
year. A summary of the sections relating to the hours and employment of 
women is given on pages 88 and 89 of this issue of the Montraity LaBor Review. 
—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Results of investigation in certain in- 

dustries. London, 1924. v, 17 pp. Report No. 27. 

This memorandum contains a complete summary of the recommendations 
which have appeared in published reports of the board relating to special investi- 
gations in the textile, metal, boot and shoe, pottery, glass, and laundry industries 
and in repetition work. 

—— Oversea Settlement Committee. Report of delegation appointed to inquire 
into conditions affecting British settlers in Australia, May, 1924. London, 
1924. 124 pp. Cmd. 2132. 

Report of a delegation sent to study the conditions under which assisted emi- 
grants from Great Britain were received in Australia, to report on openings for 
British settlers, and to examine the arrangements for the distribution, the wel- 
fare, and the future of the migrants. The committee found the situation in the 
main satisfactory. The principal opening for men and boys is in agriculture, in 
which there is abundant room for those who are willing to go through a period of 
training and to work hard and steadily. For women the principal opening is in 
domestic service. Details are given of the arrangements made by the govern- 
ment and the citizens for absorbing the newcomers without friction, and for 
helping them through the difficult period of adjustment. 

Registry of Friendly Societies. Reports of chief registrar, for year ending 

December 31, 1921. Part A, Appendix A: Statistical and other information 

relating principally to friendly societies, orders and branches, workmen’s com- 

pensation schemes, loan societies, and railway savings banks. London, 1924. 

vi, 34 pp. 

Reports for the year ended Dec. 31, 1928. London, 1924. vii, 78 pp. 
Part A—General report. 

Report on friendly societies, industrial and provident societies, building socie- 
ties, workmen’s compensation schemes, loan societies, etc. 

— Scottish Board of Health. Fifth annual report, 1923. Edinburgh, 1924. 
274 pp. Cmd. 2156. 

Contains reports upon sanitation, medical and allied services, naticnal health 
insurance, housing and town planning, poor law and public assistance, and 
miscellaneous topics, with a number of appendixes, giving data in tabular form 
on the various subjects treated. A summary of the sections relating to housing 
and town planning and to unemployment will be found on pages 150 to 152 and 
146 to 148 of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 
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Inpra.— Department. of Industries. Women’s labor in Bengal industries, }, 
Dagmar F. Curjel. Calcutta, 1923. 40 pp. Bulletin of Indian Industrie; 
and Labor, No. 31. 


Seme of the facts presented im this report are given om pages 89 to 92 of thjs 
issue of the MontuHiy Lasor Raevinw. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor ConFERENCE.—Recommendation adopted by the conference 
at its fifth session, October 22-29, 1923. London, 1924. 16 pp. Cmd. 2051. 

The authentic text (in English and French) of the reeommendation concer) ing 
the general principles for the organization of systems of inspection to secure the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of the workers, adoy)t ed 
at the fifth session of the International Labor Conference. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Netherlands. Acts: Invalidity insurance. 
Geneva |1924). 73 pp. Legislative series, 1923—Neth. 6. 

This ,amphlet contains the text of a law passed in the Netherlands, August 
30, 1923, om insurance of workers against invalidity and eld age which supple- 
ments the invalidity act of June 5, 1913, and subsequent amendments. 

—— Works councils in Germany, by Marcel Berthelot. Geneva, 1924. vi, 138 pp. 
Studies and reports, series B (economic conditions), No. 13. 

This monograph en the German works councils is the result of a direct study 
of these institutions made by the author while a member of the Department 
of Social Research attached to the French embassy at Berlin. After giving a 
historieal review of workers’ representation under the empire and during the 
revolution, the volume describes the drafting of the works eouncils act and 
gives an analysis of the law as finally enacted. The author them proeceds to 
show the evolution of the works councils since 1920 with special reference t 
the eonflicts among workers’ organizations over the control of the councils. 
The rest of the volume is given over to a description of the practical operation 
of the eouncils and the relations between employers and councils. 

Like most other writers on the same subject the author comes to the conclusion 
that the works*councils have become a permanent institution in Germany and 
have taken their proper place im the eeonomie organization of that country. 
It is his belief that in the future the German works councils will show themse! ves 
an institution equally favorable to the interests of the workers and to the main- 
tenance of industrial peace. 

—— International Labor Conference, Sixth Session, Geneva, June, 1924. 

Report I.—The development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ leisure. 
Geneva, 1924. 112 pp. 

Report FI.—Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 
workmen’s compensation for accidents. Geneva, 1924. 109 pp. 

Report III.—Weekly suspension of work for 24 hours in glass-manufactur is) 
processes where tank furnaces are used. Geneva, 1924. 77 pp. 

Report IV.— Night work in bakeries. Geneva, 1924. 91 pp. 

These reports formed the basis of the discussion of these questions at the 
‘Sixth Session of the International Labor Conference. An account of the activ: 
taken by the conference on these questions is given in this issue of the Monru ty 
Lasor Review, pages 177 to 183. 


IrELAND.—Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Twen/y- 
second annual report, 1921-22. Dublin, 1924. vi, 208 pp. 


Norway.—([Departementet for Sociale Saker.| Riksforsikringsanstalten. Arsberet- 
ning nr. 27 (1923). hristiania, 1924. 23 pp. 
Annual report No. 27 issued by the State Insurance Institute in Norway. 
Data relate to operations of the institute in 1923. 
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PotanD.—Glowny Urzad Statystyezny Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. Rocznik staty- 
styki Rzeezypespoliie] Polskiej, Rok wydania 1 1920/22. Warsaw, 1923. 
rx, 873 pp. Czesc Il. 

The second part of the official statistical yearbook for the years 1920 to 1922, 
published by the Polish Central Statistical Office. Matters of interest to labor 
include prices and cost of living, cooperative societies, employment, wages, 
strikes and lockouts, factory inspection, industrial accidents, sick funds, emi- 
gration, ete. 

SweDEN.—Socialdepartementet. Socialstyrelsen. Allmdnna Bositadsrikningen 
dr 1920. Stockholm, 1924. 171*, 89 pp. Sveriges officiella Statistik. 
Socialstatistik. 

General housing census in Sweden for the year 1920. Shows building and 
housing conditions in the various districts, relation between rents and incomes, 
and also contains a summary of the development of housing conditions, 1912-1915 
and 1920. 

—— [Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgdng, Arbetstid och Ar- 
betslén inom Sveriges Jordbruk dr 1922. Stockholm,1924. 122 pp. Sveriges 
Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Data from this report appear on pages 79 to 81 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lapor REvIEw. 

Léner och levnadskostnader vid statens jarnvdigsbyggnader och 
statens vattenfallsverks byggnadsforetag samt inom daérmed jamforliga arbetsom- 
riden. Stockholm, 1924. 49 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

A report by the Swedish Social Board on wages and cost of living of workers 
employed on State construction enterprises (railways, water works, etc.). In 
most cases the data cover the period from 1912 to the first quarter of 1924. 
Unvevay.—I[ Ministerio de Hacienda.| Direecién General de Estadfstica. Anua- 

rio estadistico, 1921. Montevideo, 1923. xv, 490 pp. Libro XXXII. 

In this publication, the yearbook of Uruguay, comparative vital, financial, 
agricultural, and commercial statistics as well as figures on migration, industrial 
accidents, strikes, employment, prices, old-age pensions, etc., are given covering 
specified years ending with 1921. The report shows that during 1921 5,269 
industrial accidents occurred in Uruguay, of which 11 were fatal. The section 
of the report giving statisties of the work of employment offices shows that, 
during the year under review, applications for work mumbered 5,415 and place- 


ments 3,672. . 
Unofhcial 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE. Year Book, 1924. New 
York, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 1924. 64 pp. 


A summary of this report appears on pages 206 and 207 of this issue of the 
Montuiy Laspor REvIEw. 

AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, April 30 to May 3, 1923. Edited by Robert 
Kennedy. Chicago, 1924. xviti, 764 pp. 

Contains several addresses regarding the problem of labor supply, and training 
workers and apprentices. 

American Mininc ConGress. Report of proceedings of twenty-sizth annual 
convention, Milwaukee, September 24 to 29, 1923. Washington, D. C., 1923. 
zi, 795 pp. 

Coal-mining problems, of course, oceupied a very large place in the discussions 
of this congress. Among the addresses were those on the following subjects: 
Anthracite coal and politics; the anthracite coal industry; the position of the 
operators in the competitive field; the relation of transportation to the coal indus- 
try; and the West Virginia coal industry. 
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Special sessions were held by the industrial cooperation division, the mine {ax,. 
tion division, the oil shale division, and the standardization division. 

Benpix, Lupwie. Das Streikrecht der Beamten. Berlin, Grunewald, W alte, 
Rothschild, 1922. xi, 188 pp. 

A monograph on the right of civil-service employees to strike, written 01, the 
occasion of the German railroad employees’ strike in 1922. The author, a lawyer 
discusses the right of these employees to strike not only from the legal point of 
view but also from an ethical and political viewpoint. 

The author comes to the conclusion that, since article 159 of the new Germany 
constitution guarantees the right of combination for the defense and promt ivy 
of labor and economic conditions ‘‘to everybody and all occupations” and dec|ares 
illegal all agreements and measures which aim at limiting and impeding t\)js 
right, the German civil-service employees have the right to strike. He believes, 
however, that this right can be conceded only to civil-service employees o/ |jw 
and medium rank and not to higher officials and to those invested. with adminis- 
trative powers (e. g., police force, etc.). 

Buianc, Exuste Terry. Cooperative Movement in Russia. New York, The \avc- 
millan Co., 1924. xi, 324 pp. 

Detailed account of the development of the Russian cooperative movement. 
Some of the subjects discussed are the effect of the World War, the Bolshevist 
régime, and the new Russian economic policy on the Russian cooperative moy 
ment; international cooperative relations; and the educational significance of {he 
Russian movement. 

BLANSHARD, Pauu. An outline of the British labor movement. New York, George 
H. Doran Co., 1923. xiv, 174 pp. 
Gives a brief survey of the political side of the British labor movement, with 


some discussion of the various bodies united to form the Labor Party, ani its 
form of organization. The tactics and policy of organized labor are discussed, 
its position before the law, and such comparatively recent developments as 


Whitley councils, building guilds, trade boards, and workers’ insurance. A Jvrief 

bibliography is appended. 

Bouvet, C. pt Hatiévy, Evie. Doctrine de Saint-Simon. Exposition Premi>re 
Année, 1829. Paris, Marcel Riviere, 1924. 504 pp. 

This is a new edition of the doctrines of Saint-Simon, the founder of French 
socialism. There is a lengthy preface by the editors, who have used the text of 
the third edition published in 1831. There are annotations by the present editors 
and by the early followers of Saint-Simon. A bibliographical note gives thie 
sources used by the commentators. 

Bureau or Raitway Economics Lisprary. Some references to material on the 
development of relations between railroad managements and railroad emplojjccs 
that emphasize cooperation. Washington, April, 1924. 56 pp. Miie- 
ont: § 

This is a bibliography compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics Library 
in Washington on the subject of cooperation between railroad managements «1:1 
employees, arranged chronologically, 1889 to 1924, including references to general 
works on railways that discuss employees-management relations, and on receut 
working agreements between railroad managements. The material referred to 
is readily available in the following six libraries: The New York Publie Library 
and United Engineering Societies Library in New York City; Johns Hopkins 
University Library, Baltimore, Md.; and Department of Labor Library; Library 
of Congress; and Bureau of Railroad Economics Library, Washington, D. C. 
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CazaLis, Eine. Les positions sociales du syndicalisme ouvrier en France. 
Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1923. xx, 243 pp. 


This is a study of the social side of labor syndicalism in Franee, particularly 
asit has developed during and since the war. An account is given of the separa- 
tion of the revolutionary element from the C. G. T. and of the tendencies of the 
two confederations—the one reformist and the other revolutionary. A short 
pibliography is appended. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
railroad transportation. Report of special committee I. 
ber, 1923. 41 pp. 

This report, whieh is one of five issued for consideration in advance of the 
national transportation conference held in January, 1924, contains a section on 
Government régulation of railroad labor. 

—— Report of the Transportation Conference, January, 1924. 
1924. 19 pp. 

A summary of the conclusions reached by the transportation conference held 
in Washington in January, 1924, which was calle by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. It was composed of representatives of commerce, industry, 
mining, agriculture, labor, insurance, finance, and transportation, and considera- 
tion was given, among the other questions studied, to the problem of labor rela- 


Governmental relations to 
Washington, Novem- 


Washington, 


tions. 


Comite CENTRAL Des HovuiLitbres pe France. Législation Ouvriére. Loi 
portant codification des lois ouvriéres (livre IV du code du travail et de la pré- 
voyance sociale). Paris, 35 Rue Saint-Dominique, 1924. 23 pp. Circu- 
laire No. 6693. 

A French law dated June 21, 1924, which codifies the laws on jurisdiction 
covering the powers, organization, election, etc., of trade councils; on concilia- 
tion and arbitration; and on occupational representation, i. e., joint councils 
of employers and workers. These laws form Section IV of the labor and social 
insuranee code. 

ConFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL. (France.) L’Apprentissage. Examen 
général des divers problémes posés par Vapprentissage du point de vue de l’intérét 
de la classe owvriére. Paris, 211 Rue Lafayette, 1924. 188 pp. La Voiz 
du Peuple—2e série, No. 58. 

A general study by the French Confederation of Labor of the different prob- 
lems connected with the question of apprenticeship from the point of view of 
the working class. The study was made at the direction of the 1923 congress 
of the confederation and covers school attendance, pre-apprenticeship training, 
vocational guidance, and vocational edueation. The text of the law of July 25, 
1919, relative to the organization of teehnical, commercial, and industrial educa- 
tion and a list of the various trade schools are given. A short account of the 
work of the chambers of trades (chambres de métliers) organized by the chambers 
of commerce and of trade councils is also included. 

CoopERATIVE UNION (Lirp.). Handbook for members of cooperative commitiees, 
by F. Hall. Manchester [England], Holyoake House, 19238. xxii, 456 pp. 

Deseribes and explains, for the benefit of cooperators serving on committees, 
the acts under which the English cooperative societies operate, the formation of 
the operative societies, the general administration of the society, the adminis- 
trative work of cooperative committees, the trading policy, cooperative finance 
and the balance sheet, cooperative labor matters, relationships within the co- 
operative movement, etc. Appendixes contain a table of cooperative legisla- 
tion, various forms suggested for use by societies, etc. 
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CopeNHAGEN UNIveRSITET. Hygieiniske Institut. Meddelelser, Bind. ||) 
Udgivet i anledning af institutets 25-aarige virksomhed 1898-1923. Co jen. 
hagen, 1923. Various paging. 

Volume III of communications of the Institute of Hygiene of the University 
of Copenhagen issued on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the instit\t¢. 
This volume deals, among other things, with chrome eczema among cope 
plate printers, and an investigation into the occurrence of lead poisoning among 
Danish workers, etc. 


Deaas, M. Les assurances sociales. Paris, Dunod, 1924. xvi, 327 pp. 

This is a critical study of the subject of social insurance and a discussion of the 
provisions of the bill now before the French Chamber of Deputies. The text 
of the bill as adopted by the committees on insurance and social welfare of the 
chamber and the text of proposed amendments are appended. 

Ese, Maurice. Le développement juridique et social de la convention collecting 
de travail. Paris, “Editions Spes’’ [No date.| 153 pp. 

This study traces the juridical and social development of conditions surrownd- 
ing labor in France from the beginning of the present régime in 1791 to the law 
of 1919 on collective agreements. Court decisions and laws are discussed iy 
their relation to the gradual social evolution toward collective determinatio, of 
working conditions. The law of 1919 is analyzed and an account given of the 
method of its application. The text of the law is appended. 


Ferenczi, Imre. Die internationale wanderungsfrage und die statistik. Reprini 
from Jahrbiicher ftir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, pp. 280-821. Jena, 
1923, Bd. 121, Heft 3 u. 4. 


A treatise on the subject of international migration statistics. The aut! 
after reviewing the causes of the backwardness of such statistics, discusses | 
development and present state of the migration policy and then outlines (\ 
basic principles that should govern comparable international migration statistics. 
FiILene, A. Lincotn. A merchant’s horizon. Boston, Houghton Mifflin (v., 

1924. 266 pp. 

The story of the development of cooperation in the management of the stvre 
and its allied enterprises is told by the writer who with his brother has bec 
active in instituting these changes, many of which were revolutionary at tlic 
time they were put into effect. A general account of the mode of operatin: 
of the business and of the results achieved both in increased goodwill among tlic 
employees and improved service to the public is given. 

LANDSORGANISATIONEN. Minnesskrift. Landsorganisationens férsta kvartsekel. 
1898-1928. Stockholm, 1923. 309 pp. 

Memoirs covering the first quarter of a century of the Swedish Federation of 
Trade-Unions (1898-1923). 

LAVERGNE, BERNARD. Les Coopératives de Consommation en France. Paris, 
Librarie Armand Colin, 1923. viii, 216 pp. Collection Armand Colin (S¢c- 
tion d’ Histoire et Sciences économiques) No. 38. 

Part I discusses the principle underlying various types of consumers’ and pro- 
ductive cooperative societies, traces the history of the French cooperative mov v- 
ment and its development since 1913, and treats of the problem of production 
and savings in the consumers’ movement. Part II is a philosophical expositio: 
of the problems of the cooperative movement, the position of the cooperative 
employee, and the value to the movement of such ameliorative measures for thic 
employees as profit sharing, employees’ representation, copartnership, etc. 

Lee, Joun. The principles of industrial welfare. London, Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons (Ltd.), 1924. ix, 94 pp. 

In this book the writer discusses the principles underlying the effort to impro\« 
industriel conditions which is embodied in the welfare movement. He believe: 
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that the welfare movement is one of the forces which will effect far-reaching 
changes in industrial development and in his analysis of the various efforts 
toward improvement in industrial relations he attempts to show the movement 
in its relation to the history of industrial evolution. 

McuitcarRE, Micuaret A. The international brotherhood of electrical workers, a 


study in trade-union structure and functions. Washington, D. C., University 
Press, 1923. vi, 158 pp. 
The first two chapters of the thesis deal with the early history and develop- 
ment of the brotherhood, its membership, organizing methods, and jurisdiction. 
Among Other subjects discussed in the volume are apprenticeship, union govern- 


ment, beneficiary features, and problems and methods of collective bargaining. 


Myers, James. Representative government in industry. New York, George H. 


Doran Co., 1924. xi, 249 pp. 
“Industrial conditions which have resulted in the inauguration of industrial 


democracy or employee representation plans are analyzed, together with a 
discussion of the actual results achieved by such plans, the writer having had 
practical experience with industrial democracy as executive secretary of the 
board of operatives in the Dutchess Bleachery, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. In 
addition to a general discussion of labor problems and their effect on the mind 
of the worker, the technique of employee representation is discussed. 

NarionaL ComMITTEE ON Prisons AND Prison Lapor. Initial conference, 
Committee on Allocation of Prison Industries, Salt Lake City, Utah, April 9, 
10,11, 1924. New York, 2 Rector Street, 1924. 20 pp. 

The proceedings and action of this conference are summarized on pages 204 
and 205 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor Review. 

NaTionaL Fire Protection AssociaTion. Proceedings of twenty-eighth annual 
meeting, Atlantic City, May 13-15, 1924. Boston, 1924. 606 pp. 

This volume contains the report of the committee on dust explosion hazards, 
giving regulations for pulverizing systems for sugar and for installation of pul- 
verized fuel systems; tentative regulations for the prevention of dust explosions 
in terminal grain elevators and in flour and feed mills, and for pulverizing sys- 


tems for cocoa. 

Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Social adequacy of foreign nationals 
in the Undated States. A critical review of ‘“ Analysis of America’s modern 
melting pot.” New York, 1924. v, 42 pp. Special report No. 28. 

The special study by Dr. Harry A. Laughlin into various biological or eugenic 
aspects of the immigration problem which was made for the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization and the part of the hearings containing 
Doctor Laughlin’s statement which was published separately by the committee 
are subjected to a critical analysis in this report from the standpoint of the 
scientific procedure followed and the statistical basis employed in arriving at 
the conclusions. 

—— Wages, hours, and employment of railroad workers. 
80 pp. Research report No. 70. 

The report discusses the trends of wages, hours, and employment of railroad 
labor as a whole and of the principal classes of railroad workers in their relation to 
each other. Railroad wages are also considered in relation to the cost of living 
and to the general trends of wages in manufacturing industries as well as in con- 
nection with the revenues and expenses of the railroads. The published statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are used as the basis for the study. 
Proxopovircn, 8. N. The economic condition of Soviet Russia. London, F. 8S. 


King & Son (Ltd.), 1924. 230 pp. 
An account of the evolution of Russia’s national economy under the Soviet 


Government and of the causes thereof, based almost exclusively on official and 
semiofficial Soviet sources. 


New York, 1924. viii, 
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